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INTRODUCTION 


For many people Beinaid Shaw’s w i iting on Shakespeare began as 
a joke* When he became drama critic of the Saturday Review in the 
1890s Shaw attacked Shakespeare with an impudence that had not 
been seen befoie noj is likely to be seen again: he called Othello a 
melc drama, said that Lymbeluu, was ‘for the most part stagey tush 
of the lowest melodramatic older’, argued that Sbakespeaic ‘never 
thoup,ht a noble life woi rli la mg or a great \\ 01k woith doing’, and 
insisted (hat he was ‘fo^an aftemo m, but not for all time’. 

Shaw had a senous purpose in mind with all this, but to the 
worshipped of Slnkc-pcaic , which included piactically fvei vfone 
except Shaw, it \^as pme sauilt go. Since to take it suioush would 
be heresy, the only alternative was to legal J it as a juke, and not a 
vety good one at that. 

As n chaiactci in John Bull's Oth^r Island remarks, ‘every jest is 
an earnest in the womb of rime’, and w Ink ihtjC aie still those who 
third Shaw’s Shakespcaic«n uilicism flippant, those who have 
bothcicd tv> look at it closch icali/e that Shave's wit, like that of the 
fools in Shakespeare, 1-. often a mask f< 1 wisdom. 

Shaw has scvcidl teal assets as a Shakes pea 1 can eiitic, some of 
them unique. One 1 lm knowledg of Shakespeare. ‘When I was 
twenty,’ he wrote, ‘I knew eveijbody it) Slukespeai, fiom Hamlet 
to Abhorson, much more intimately than 1 \ new my living con- 
tenipoi uies.’ fheie is no reason to doubt diic 01 his fuithei claim 
thn he knew several playf viitually by hent. In addition to the 
pla\s Shaw was thoroughly familiar with Shakespeaiean criticism. 
He was aciive in scholarly debates of Ins day md took part in such 
^L>ig mirations as the New Shakspeic Socictv. It should tome as no 
suipiise that among Shakespearean cntics bis favouiiLC w rs Dr 
Johnson. 

Another asset is Shaw’s own dramatic ibility. Next to Shake- 
s|)eaie’s his plays foim the most impressive body of dramatic works 
in English. This diamatic talent by itself would mean very little, 
however, had Shaw not also possessed great critical perception. 
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The critical faculty is just as illusive as the aitistic: men either 
have it or they do not. As witli his plays, Shaw’s ctiticism, not only 
of drama, but of music and other arts as well, speaks for itself. Shaw 
himself explained the advantage of being both critic and dramatist 1 : 

The advantage of having a play criticized by a critic who is also a 
playwright is as obvious as die advantage of having a ship criticized by 
a critic who is also a master shipwright. Pj ay observe that I do not speak 
of the criticism of dramas and ships by dramatists and shipwrights who 
are not also critics; for that would be no more convincing than the 
criticism of acting by actois, Diumitic aulhoiship no more constitutes 
a man a cntic than actoidup constitutes him a dramatic author; but a 
dramatic cntic learns much from having hcen a dramatic author as 
Shake^puu o« Mi Pinero front having been actois. 

Theie can lie im doubt that in being both a ctitic and a dramatist 
Shaw h^s an advantage which v civ few Shakcspeaiean commen- 
tators can claim. 

Another * >f Shaw *s assets is his btilliant p* ose style. In any worth- 
while cntiusin there comes i time when, in oidei for it to achieve 
distinction and piovide genuine insight, it must haVfc mciit of its 
own quite apart fioin that of it 4 subject matter. In theatie ciiticism, 
for example, n k necessary to to cieate the magic the chamatist has 
created, to suggest the power of his verv\ to discuss the pioduction 
of his works, and this to impossible unless die critic has special 
talents of his own. These' Shaw possessed in abundance, and hega\e 
freely (if them in his waiting, on Shakespeaie. 

The fact w mains that in spite >f his asseLs Shaw has not been 
univei sally recognized as <» Shakespearean < mic. There are several 
reasons foi this. One is the mete fact that his Shakespea’ can maiei ial 
is widely dispersed. Although the bulk of his critic ism was written 
in the* ycats following Irk debut with the Saturday Review , it 
actually covers a period of mote than sixly years. One of his first 
Shakespeaiean pieces, a review of Love \ Labour * Lost , appeared 
in a little-known magazine in 1886. The magazine was called Our 
Corner , and among its othei achievements it published several of 
Shaw’s novels in seiial fotm. Shaw’s last work on Shakespeaie, a 
puppet show entitled ‘Shakes Versus Shav’, was written 
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In addition to being written at different times, the material is 
scattered in such diverse places as leviews of pioductions, letters to 
actors, parts of prefaces to his own plays, letters to the Times 
Literary Supplement , and c\en obituaries for actors and pioducers. 
This should not be an insuiinounrable problem; if Shaw's criticism 
is not well oiganized ntJihti is that of many Shakespearean critics 
- Coleridge, for instance. Even so, it is necessary to biing it 
together, and that is one A die pm poses of this volume. 

When fhe mat end is collected tliuc is a further objection, laised 
b} : + ew T , that it is too casu il in tone, too joum ilislic, to oe given 
sciious consideiation. Infoimality, however, aho seems to be moie 
the iule than the e\u prion with Shukespeircan cnuusin, a fact 
which led E. E. Stoll tt^ob 1 1 \ e : ‘In Shakespearean ciiticism, as in 
most things Aiglo~Sa\on sa\c spent, Lneie has been little pro- 
fessionalism . . ( w uim<s, hie (in suldieis, ha\e ^on {lieir 
Watciloos on ewei et 

A jmirt formidable pioblem lo that < t Slnv'& pujudiu. It was 
tins o hicli po mptcdE’K B< tlcy to say in his intioducti \haw 
on }fuus dial if tic had urempted in compile i ‘book on the drama* 
from Shaw’s tlieanc attic le^, he would have found himself in a 
diflkuh\ m i f iced v ith the music aith lew ‘1 ne cham eic Die as are 
all am le-pcnTt, the camp ugn outoiv of a aitic wh(> wishes to be 
elected plajw light. Now it is all ven well to believe, a- Shaw did, 
that all uitictsm h prejudiced, but. with Shaw’s chamatie criticism, 
die prejudice is mote impoitant tl» i anything else . . 

Tlieie is jio question dial Shaw was pujudiced; he admitted it in 
his ‘Author’* Apok g) ’ to his collected drama c\iews: T postulated 
as desirable a certain kind of play in which I \ 'as destined ten years 
later to make my mark (a^t vei v well foteknew in the depth of my 
own unconsciousness); and I brought everybody: authors, actors, 
managers, and all, to the one test: wete they coming my way or 
staying in the old giooves?’ 

Before w r e can determine the importance of Shaw’s piejudice we 
must see just *vhat it is. It turns out to be not me piejudice but 
several. The most obvious is Shaw’s picdilection for the ‘new 
drama’ of Ibsen and, of couise, Shaw. Any tiling which impeded the 
acceptance of the ‘new drama* was its natural enemy, and this 
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included Shakespeare* On one level it was simply that Shakespeare 
got in the way. He was popular fare with the actoi -managers of the 
late nineteenth century; to the extent that they concentrated on 
Shakespeaie they could not concentiate on the ‘new diama\ It was 
necessary, therefore, to fig) it both the actor-manageis and 
Shahcspcate. 

On a deeper level, however, Shakespeare was a symbol of old, 
outworn ide is. Shaw wrou to Elkn Tury, ‘M\ capers are pail of a 
biggei design than you think Shakespen, fo«. instance, is to me 
one of the towets of the Bastille, and down he must come/ 3 One 
of Shaw's methods in tins campaign was to compate Shakespeare 
with Ibsen, in which comparison Ibsen invariably came out with 
‘a do uble-fir st -class’, and Shakespeare ‘haidly anywhere’. Until 
Ibsen’s anivd, Slnw wintc, ‘Shake^pcar Ind been conventionally 
lanked as a giant imong psy chok gists and philosophers. Ibsen 
dwarfed him so absurdly in those jnpe' ts that u bi amc impossible 
foi the moment to take him seriously as an intellectual force.’ 

Shaw reiterated this theme cndlessh • lb am was a ‘thinker of 
extiaordin ii) penetr ition, ind i moralist! t me inatio/f dinfliu nee’, 
while Shakispeaie's ideas weic 'platitudinous fudge’. Bunging 
himself into the pictme Shav wrou : ‘With the mgh cxuption of 
Homer ,11 k ieis no eminent w liter, not c\cn Sn W liter Sr ott.whom 
Icm despise soentiifly vis 1 despw Shakcspeai when f measure my 
mind agunst Ins.’ 

Let us examine \\ hat Sh rw meant ill this When he speaks of 
Shakespeare’s lrck of pink sophy lie is not referring t< pink sopliy 
m a genei d sense but t something far mon restricted, i concern 
foi contemporary sod il, political, and moial problems. Shaw felt 
it was the business of the dnmatist to fled with sudi problems, 
using hn play s as a foi uni. Thus when lie takes Shakespeare to task 
for a deficiency of ideas, what he is reilK saying is that he cannot 
take the phvs of Slnkespeare and write a ‘Quintessence of 
Shakespearisii]' comparable u lus ‘Quintessence of ibsenismh 

Obviously this is a totally itrelcvmt basis on v*hieh to judge 
Shakespeaie. Because the plays lack the meaning Shaw seeks in 
them it does not follow that they lack all me ming; for most people 
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they have more than enough. Not only is Shaw's criticism spurious; 
it is often ambivalent as well. Sometimes he blames Shakespeare for 
failing to anticipate the social problems of the nineteenth century* 
for WLiritig Aiacbeth instead of an Elizabethan Ghosts ; at other 
times he does not blame Shakespeaie but the times in which lie 
lived: ‘anybody may now have things to say that Shakespear did 
not say, and outlooks on life and chaiactei which weie not open to 
him’. 4 

A coiollaiy to Shaw's nan owly conceived notion of a diatnatist’s 
intellectual obligations ts his premise that the purpose of diama is to 
teach. In answer to the aigument that art should never be didactic 
Shaw insisted that i< ‘should nevei be any dung else’. 0 He called the 
theatie ‘a most powerful instrument for reaching the nation how 
and what to think and feel’. 0 Of < nurse, this too is no basis on which 
to cuticize Shakcspr ue. Shaw lumseli exposed the fallacy irT his 
position and lhe»c\tienKs to which his thei lies cairieci him it) one 
of his fiequent comparisons: £ \ “Doll’s House” will be as flat as 
ditch water when “A Midsummer Night’s I>eam” will still be 
fiesh as paint; hut it will have done mote work in the wot Id; and 
tint is enough for the highest genius, which is always iniensely 
utilitarian.’ 7 

In addition to his aigument about sociil philosophy Shaw also 
quviiielltd with Shakcspeue about his fundamental view of life. 
Slnkcspeare wrote tragedies; Shaw, on the other hand, was essen- 
tially aiui-tiagic. This is an impotu it dttfucncc; to men of feeling 
the two views ate not easilv leconciled. Dr Johnson could hardly 
bung hunst If to read the last act of King Lea : he even expiessed a 
piefeience for Nahum Tate’s ending for tin play. Goethe once 
W’ote in a letter, ‘I do ijot redly undersMnd rmself enough to 
know if 1 could wiite a true ti igedy; I am teriihed just by this 
undertaking and am aim ;st convinced that 1 might destroy myself 
in the meie attempt.' 8 
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Shaw was on the side of Johnson and Goethe: Saint Joan was 
not complete without an epilogue showing the Maid alive. Being 
unable to accept the tragic view, Shaw was bound to be at odds 
with Shakespeare over his ‘barren pessimism*. Shaw admitted that 
this pessimism never crushed Shakespeare: still he could never for- 
give the outlook expressed in ‘ Out, out, brief candle’, and ‘As flies 
to wanton boys are we to the gods’. Shakespeare was one of those 
Shaw had in mind when he wrote, ‘the lot of the man who sees life 
truly and thinks about it romantically is despair'. He went on to say 
that in choosing between despair and giving up the ‘trumpery 
moral kitchen scales’ by which romanticists weigh the world, men 
should give up the scales. The answer was to face problems and 
solve them. In this regard Shaw compared Shakespeare and Moliere 
to Brieux: 

Th e leas on why Shakespear and Moliere are always well spoken of 
and recommended to the young is that their quarrel is really a quarrel 
with God for not making men better. If they had quarrelled with a 
specified class of persons with incomes of four figmes^for not doing 
their work be! ter, or for doing no work at all, the} would be denounced 
as seditious, impious, and profligate corrupters of morality. 

Brieux wastes neither ink no* indignation on Providence. . . . His 
fisticuffs are not aimed henwnwajd: they fall on human noses for the 
good of human souls. 

Again Shaw is not altogether consistent. Having indicated that 
the problems posed by tragedy are capable of solution, he later 
altered his aigument. In the prefac’d to Man and Superman he wrote, 
‘we may’ as well make up our minds that Man will return to his idols 
and cupidities, in spite of all “ movements’' and all \ evolutions, until 
his nature is changed’. One might ask, is this not one of the basic 
assumptions of tragedy? Is it nor a quarrel with God for not making 
men bettci? 

Still another prejudice of Shaw’s, affecting his Shakespearean 
criticism, is his puritanism, which leads him to opposg any romantic 
treatment of glory, war, or physical love. For Shaw, Hamlet is not 
properly solved by speeches about flights of angels: such pretty talk 
only served as a smoke-screen. The adulation of war and jingoism 
in Henry Vis inexcusable. The glorification of sexual infatuation in 
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Antony and Cleopatra is unforgivable : ‘ to ask us to subject out souls 
to its luinous glamoi, to w orship it, deify it, and imply that it alone 
makes our life* woitli living, is nothing but foil} gone mad 
erotically 

Having looked at Shaw’s prejudices we can return to the question 
of then ultimate effect on his Shake spe ueanctiikisni It i=> unpoitant 
to iealue, first of all, that Sh iw \ way of pjesent Lg a pj cjudu t often 
nukes it loom laigci linn it call} is Sli iw w is a fighlci, i propa- 
ganda, who would g m ) an) lengths to nuke i pc mi. A-. he ex- 
pl u nd it, ‘It is ihwu ^ nttessaty t ) o\ei state a c *s^ s 1 at mgly to 
make, peopL r tt np md {un n to *r, md fi tghlen ti c in ml acting 
on it. 1 do tlu^ mysJi iuhnu il\ md dthbci mi}.’ 9 film mi} be 
dcccpine ai d untan but it sh mid not mislead any but the most 
nawc. Besides, it 1 p uh n sponsible r j Shi\’, tyk, lylcthat 
makes lr mou dehHnhd mo s ''in ui rs mo c mlm lt igm to i ead 
Sluw when he* u >u dan caani other iocs when the} aie 
itghl. 

Another msuk t it«o 1 w it * i Sh m >c \ > c juthccs w tli u dun uc not 
without precedent Me mini iu t tn u tdc A unit, during his 
anti-tJ igic \ie\v. 4 numhx f < rific< igain Or folinson being one, 
hive »hn hut cl Ins id i, on didichumi md mu 4t I puip >se in 
writing, Johnson cntivi/eJ ShiAisp*. n t< i icnhung ‘uitue to 
convenience’ md 1 m bemg ‘more c m fill to please tlun to in- 
stnuth 10 Bias done, then, sn ml 1 ot !c »cl n» to elinunne Shawls 
cittKism. Wc cu i unt\ do uof rhsi i&s t k *. jiiiusm of ( theis whose 
point of u<-w wc question 

4t tlie sane turn Shaw ’s picjudu cs oifei itain definite rdvan- 
tigcs. Foi one, Shaw is not the victim of blinc tierr -worship. C ntics 
from Dr} den to Johns )g. tic ed Slukcspeaie as a quite fallible 
diamaLisi. his faults wc u u incized as quickly as his vntuos weie 
piaised. He was a 1 uman gemua, not a divine one. Attci Johnson, 
however, a sou of adouimn set in and Shakespeaic was looked on 
as mote a god than a man. He was no lenger ci incized, he was 
deified. This qpntinucd unabated until Sh iw u ^ along; and today, 
seventy-five years latu, theie aie remnants of it. 

• Shaw’s word for the worship of Shakcspeaie was Bardolatiy. He 
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put it this way: ‘We are disposed to agree that we are making too 
much of a fetish of our Swan. He was the greatest intellect we have 
produced, but the tendency to regard him as above cuficism bad. 
Shakespear is supreme because he embodied most completely the 
whole tange of emotions. But they wete human emotions, and his 
greatness is due to that fact. It is false admit ation to wot ship him as 
an infallible demi-god.’ n Writing at the same time, Waltei R ileigh 
said pi ictically the saim tiling: ‘We ate id >laters of Shakespeute, 
bom and bred. Out stn is not indi/faericc, hut supt ist it ion- which 
is annthu kind of lgt. ounce ... Hi p >c 1 1 \ Ins been ml into 
minute lmhetslible f* tgnieuu, and used like wedding cake, not to 
eat, but to die mi upon.’ 1 - 

It was Shaw’s lack of supeistition that led John Middleton 
Mutty to say that Shaw wa* a bettu c i me of Shakespeaie than 
cither Goethe 01 Coleridge Sh iw knew di it his attitude was any- 
thing but dutiment d t > Sh ike spe ue* tit < \ <. w tout'd that he lud 
done lum a it fu m • m 1 is hst re \i w a i tguht dtam i critic 
he wiote, * when 1 begm lo w ute, William w is i cliv in 113 and a bote. 
Now he is a h ilow -v. u nine ’ 

That* aLC othet posiu\< effects of Shtw’s prejudice. The same 
bits which made him ehsp t 1 >e <-onie )f the mote populu ph\s 
made him app»( \ oof tl t pi hluu comedie^: All s W <11 lha* bud* 
Jl t/l, Mcastin pt fita mu 'J id Junius i*d Crcwid 1. hi these pi \s 
Shaw felt Sh ik< spe ue held the muror up to natuto and nude an 
auunpt to ‘putsiii a genuine K scientific meth >d m his studies of 
chat ictet and >tiet\’ l h til Shaw’s time th* sc plus were either 
trtited \ nl great chfhdei ct ut ignSied altogether, sin< u then they 
haveheen mteipre ted m much the someway SI iw mteipteicd ilicm. 

Slnw's 1 * 1 c\ erent ittilndc »e iped benefits also m hu tppt »arhto 
Shakespeaic’scliaiaue s In the nineteenth t*mur\ uittcs lm imnly 
treated chat at tots ft am Shahespeste’s plays as itcd people, not as 
dramatic creations. While not so widespitad today, this too 1*5 a 
tendency which has continued. 

Sh tw knocked thisi oncept into a cocked hat: he called Enobathus 
in Antony and Cleopat/a ‘bogus chaiactciu iti >n he said that 
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Meicutio was inconsistent, heme; a ‘wit and fantasist of the most 
delicate ordei* in his first scene and a ‘detestable and intolerable 
cad* in his second; he termed Imogen in Cymbdme not one woman 
buttwo, md oflagohe wiotc, ‘the charactei defies ill consistency’. 

In telling us wlnt Shakespeare did not do with his characters, 
howevei, Shaw also expluned what he did do fie cks L ribes the 
portuval of character tluuuoli Imguige ‘tn mdnidudt/ mon 
winch produces tint olcl-c t ihlimcd B in c I spunk), tl e Sluke- 
spearean “ dc line it ion of char iu< i ow»s dlusmigk totiietu nof 
the line, which lets y >n mt the sc act of 1 ts uiiucrk n ( d md 
tempt lameni not its r mmior pi re* i leaning, but by some subtle 
exalt mon, cu *.111111110 ttion, 01 skness, 01 delicacy, 01 hesitmey, 01 
what not in the s >und of it' 

hi another pi itc Sluw expluned how 1 d r ntlie chn utei like 
Ltdy Maebc di funeii > is if\ u w inn km w the nutn 1 * >ut Lady 
Macbeth's < Innate- sIk 1 is ft ru Inc re never v is n > such per- 
son She si\s thfi gs 1) u will set pc )p(c * imrgm ti >ns to work if 
she si\s them m the nphi w tint is M I kn >w T d > it mvself/ 

All this is n )t r > s i\ tli rt Sh iw’s pi p dues up n co 1 ^qucninl: 
fu hom it bur thc^ ue n >1 11 nc 1 npo tar t ilnn mulling else*. 
If tl limit lus trmciup u s m e ic pee tl e\ fie ul/inuges in 
otficis, md it tilt* w )ut Sink’s Si ike > ucn entn isiti because 
it is •» >rnc time ipiici >us >1 bused w >ul I ce mnly 1 A to thr v\ 1 ut 
thebibv aid thebuhv ru, i,pciJnps 1 he clnmpigne with the 
c uk Slnw himself supplied the answer m a post sc lpt to his 
cc lle< ted theme uucws \ hen he wi >te, ‘a ceilun ^ mcetion 
should Ik rnide cspeculK niefdingni) on p ! ightm Shake speai’. 

No cOMccti >n need he unde w he n V vc ce tru to tl c mjx p ) ltive 
aspects ifSInw' ntieisi^, th ni tt< s 11 w Inch he nkes Slnke- 
spe ire’s sick wh >llv md unreservedly OdcJb m >ugh, Slnw’s 
affirmative uitiei in sterns, fi mi an jthci of his prejudices, as narrow 
and is firmly heki as my of tl c othus lus conviction tl u m chama, 
as m ill ut, f nm is *)nc thing and content anothei, thn they are 
entnely separable, and tn it of the two c< u nt is die m< le 
important 

• Foi William Archer the ‘new diama* meant tint the old drain me 
conventions, the disguise, the aside, the saliloe[u\, had to be done 
away with, foi Ska jv the * ntw diaina’ meant nothing of the sort, it 
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meant only that the old ideas had to be replaced. Diamatic conven- 
tions were not the issue. This distinction is made cleai in Shaw’s 
statement, ‘it is the philosophy, the outlook on life, that changes; 
not the craft of the playwright’. 

He tern lies one of the keyo tu Shaw’s Shakespearean ciiticism: by 
sepai ating fotm and content so completely he was fret to piaise the 
one while criticizing ti e othei, w. ich is precisely what lie did with 
Shakespeare. Sh iw is ioietci juxtap istng manner and matter in his 
discussions of Sh iktspeuc Refe nog to As You Like It, Sh iw in- 
sists that he hi ms If had ncvei wnttci anything ‘lulf so bid in 
mittu\ hut g Jts on to si', hn nnnnu and ait nobod e m write 
better ill m Sli ik< <>pc Jxv. msc, c in Iciness apair, he chd the thing 
aswcll is it t m be clone w ithtr tlie limits of hum m hcult\ \ 

Ilu ^iiiie cii luuik n is made m >s \y ‘Ratter thin Slktke- 
spen?\ Sh iw denounces SI llopcm’ Utitudc Iowa cL the 
chai ctem f fie >pm i, t esu, md Wont m tlu •‘liiuU toms, 
then liasaiu to Id- ‘ltd esintful \ , he v c\o, ihat the tight to 
cutui7e Si akc >pta tu lu^tn p ' it witunu h mi phys. And 
in fret - do not he mp l&cd it n } modest} 1 do not piotcss to 
wnte hcttei v\ g ^ ’ 1 he quest! n tnrk in the title, ‘Bettu than 
Shiktspeu*’ sitrpi\ m ms that Sh iw ice !b tint n/ia he i\s is 
bettu in in Slnkt p^au, bm n >i hu 'n i) of s tying u. 

Another denuticiihc n of Slnlc^peatc, the cutout si m winch 
Shaw sa)s he despises Sh ikespene’s mind and would hke tr> dig 
him up and tin < vsumes u 1 uni, is iRo f ill owed b\ a qmlihcation: 
‘but I am bound t( ldd \ Sh iw writes, ‘to tt I pit} the rn in who can- 
not i njoy Shakcspcai. He lias outlasted thousands ol abler thinkeis, 
and will outlast i thousand mote.’ 

Tills sepaiation of content and foim explains why Shaw can 
despise the pessimism of King Lear mcl turn around to say 'no man 
will ever wiitc a be ttei tragedy than Lear’. It also e \plams why, in 
spite of his prejudices, Shaw could write with complete objectivity 
and appioval when it came to Shakespeare’s dramatic ait. 

Piobably his most effective criticism in this tegard is his dis- 
cussion of what he called Shakespeare’s ‘word-music’. It was 
Shaw’s contention that the magic of Shakespeare’s language owes 
more to the music of the terse, the sheet sound of the words, than 
to its meaning ot e\en its imagery. Shakespeare gains his effects 
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through pauses, rhythm, the coloui of the vowels, the mixture 
of vowels and consonants, and the flow or intenuption in 
the line. 

While still \ music cnttc Shaw had observed: ‘Theie is a gieat 
deal of feeling, highly pot nc and highly dramatic, which cannot be 
expiessed by mete wotds - because woids ate the counters of 
thinking, not of feeling - but which can be supremely expressed by 
musie. The poet tries to make his woicl s set\e his put pose by 
airanging them music dl\ V 1 It is safe to sa' that Slnw felt Shake- 
spCiut moit successful at tins thin ui\ water m the English 
language, his power, Straw wiore, ‘lies m Ins uioitnous command 
of word-music* 

Shaw distinguished between tire eailici and later veise in 
SI al tspcaic. The caifiei has 1 sing-si ng pattan that is both 
melodious md ih^ ibmic, ‘lull of the i.uvt dcliuhl of puie oscil- 
lation to bt ti)* yed is an It fli m cn|oys a b tic nolle, or a t liild a 

swing m t hib\ a u dune c adh * In the itrci amsc Shakespeare 

left the simple ippealnc s mgs f >i mote amiplex ct mpositk ns: 
‘Mailowe s line \ as not “riightx ”• bbnk \a* did nor become 
miehtx until the hues hid mown logahti into rhe an tt Symphonic 
mn( itiit^ofS 1 ki qx »Ts l. r tl m 1 m » n 

Tt is 1 1 lus eatkism of SI nsLSpca c’ v 1 id-musit th il Shaw’s 
own eomn.and of 1 mguaex roi 1 t ■> the hut ]u 3 l as th^rc die 
thtn^ wl k h th*- putf t mm 1 1 \p c ss in o*di i ly language, so theie 

au cju 1 1 tin m Slukc pc ut x iiui t mn < bt him abed except m a 

sivlc 1 j lisle* 1 a Shu’s Wnit < i lie Sud 1 sprite m com- 
ment itoi can gut u-» il t tcclin^of the 1 mgu e in Julius Caesar the 
wa\ S 1 w does in tl u> piss igc fi< m «i ic* it . 

W lut is missing in the jfhfojhnnu r o* w mt ot the specific Shake- 
spe ire i* ktl 1 1 tit Sh kespt tu n musk Win 11 wt come a those 
unnv ilhd m mdiost p ssigts m which 'diiki spear rium» on the full 
oigin, wt w ml to It 11 the si\t«_^Li-{ooL pipes boomirg vn, failing 
them (as we often must, sit ct lew Mots natunllv ^quipped 
with than), ennobled tom, m cl tlu tempo s Vnl\ steadied with 
the najestv of deeper purpose You hive, too, those moments when 
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the verse, instead of opening up the depths of sound, rises to its most 
brilliant clangor, and the lines ring like a thousand trumpets. 

Who can match Shaw’s description of the language in Othello : 

It remains magnificent by the volume of its passion and the splendor 
of its word-rnu^ic, which sweep the scenes up to a plane on which 
sense is drowned in sound. The w ords do not convey ideas they are 
streaming ensigns and tossing blanches to make the tempest of pission 
visible. 


It was in terms of word-music that Shaw frequently discussed 
acting, unothei area in which he proved a gieat friend to 
Sbakespeaic. Shaw pud a great de il of attention to the way 
Shakespeare should be played, m lctu is to ac tois and in ie\iev\ s he 
fiequently discussed specific scenes and even individual lines. In- 
variably his descitptions of Shaktspe irean acting, both good and 
bad, are vivid and perceptive, lie speaks of an actiess playing 
Cleopatra, ‘curving her wiists elegantly above Antony’s head as if 
she were going to extiact a globe of goldfish and i\^o idbbits from 
behind Ins eir’ Of a girl Augustin Daly had cast as Puck, Shaw 
wntes, ‘she announces het abihtv u gndle the eaith in foity 
minutes m the attitude of a pi fc^sional skatu, aid then begins the 
joutney . . . m the opposite direction to that in which she indicated 
her intention of going’. 

When it came to acting Shaw was dv/ays on Shakcspeate’s side. 
To an at Leu plaving Mer utio m a slovenly mannei he t fkned the 
admonition, ‘Shaiespcai never 1c ives me in any doubt as to when 
he means an nctoi to play Sir lob\ Belch and when to play 
Metculio, or when he meins an actor to spe ik measuit^d veise and 


when slipshod cc lloquial piost ’ Appurving of Fo 
Shakespearean acting he w 1 o eg £i^>t utte^ 

stop to act, then go on wirhj dfTfcV half lme* ff^fpSfcop to ict again, 
with the clock tunning Shakespeai’^q^c* all the time* 

He plays as Shakespear sly>dW be played, on thchr^wl to the line, 
with the utterance and aAitfg Bimultaneous-insepafSi® and in fact 
identical.’ Pj 

Related to his concern bl^^t^nproduction. 

In rl f i|r is if they were 

settings, in- 


loving of Foibts Rubutson’s 
£i^)t uU^rh df a line; then 
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volved scene shifts and musical interludes. Shaw understood how 
antithetical this was to Shakespeare and spoke up against it at every 
opportunity. Those familial with Shakespearean productions of the 
past seventy-five years know that Shaw, along with William Poel 
and Harley Granvilie-Baiker, is tine of those most responsible for a 
return to the Elizabethan-type piodnction with its tespcct for the 
integrity of Shakespeare. Margaiet Webstej called Shaw ‘the 
prophet of the new scholaiship and the new stage- daft’.™ 

Shaw aigued against cutting lines, rearranging scenes, and alter- 
ing roles, but he went dcepei than that: he discussed the principles 
behind Shakespeare’s dramatic technique. A. good example is his 
review of William Poel’s moduetion of The Tempest . Foi a ohip 
Poel had used an unadorned singing gallery whi< h made no pre- 
tence of being the leal riling. This, Shaw ]>» >in tt c< out, allowed the 
spcctatoi to conjure up his own ship. In contrast to this, Henry 
Trving, if he hackpioduced the play, would have provided 1 m ex- 
pensive and absurd stage ship’. Shaw explained the etroi in the 
living apptoach; ‘if our imagination is to create a ship, it must not 
be contradicted b\ something that apes a ship so vilely as lo till us 
with denial and repudiation of its imposture 1 . AH \ou need to see 
the ship at sea are Shak< speare’s woids. In the one line, k Wii it care 
these roarers for the n une of kingr’, Slnv p nuts out, ‘you see the 
white horses and th^ billowing gieen mouimins playing football 
wdth ft i iwn and put pie’. 

There is one tinal value in Sliuw' s Shaktspcajean writings wdiich 
Ins moie to do with Sh iw than with Shakespeare. This is the in- 
sight it gives us into SInvv hnnSelf. W ill i Si kespoate Shaw had a 
subject that challenged him to lit utmost. In wiiiin^ about his 
illustiious predeccssoi Slyrw m\eded a great deal about his own 
dramatic the- »ry and practice,. as, well a-> his ideas on the theatre and 
life in general. * 

Thus Shaw on Shakespeare affords us provocative material not 
only on our greatest dramatist, but on his nearest lival as well. 
And, thanks Shaw’s wit, it piovides*us with c good deal of fun 
into the bargain. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Bernard Shaw's theatre 1 evicts which appeared in the 
Saturday Rex tew between [amut\ 189% and May 1898 ue 
collected 111 till ee volumes untlei lh<‘ title Out Theatre » it. the 

Nineties, 

With a few exceptions the spelling ant 1 usaues in this 
volume, such as Shaw's spelling of ‘Slnhespcar’, confoim to 
tliosc found in The StundatJ Edition of tf t P/orhs of Bernard 
Shaw published by#Coost ible & A ompanv, Ltd. 
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PROLOGUE 


In the spring oj i$o 5 Shan made a speech on Shakespeare which 
aroused a good deal of con mnet \y . In or da to clarify hi\ position he 
wrote to 'he Dail) New 4 * m April ipo gi\ m j a tn eh c - point summary 
of his views . These twehe points form a credo on which Shaw based 
most of his Shakespearean criticism. 

1. That the idolatry ot ^h ikespear which prevails now existed in 
his own time, and got on the nerw of Ben Jonson. 

2. That Shakespeai was not an ilhtetate poacliing laboier *vho 
came up to London to be a hotsebov, hui a gentleman with all the 
social pretensu of our higher bou~gtui r ii. 

3. That Sh kespeu, when he became m actor, wrs not a rogue 
and a vagabond, but a member and put pioptit u>i of a regular 
company, using, by permission, a 11 >blenun\ name as its patron, 
and holding itself as e\chei\eh ab< \c tire c ‘suJ barnstor mer as a 
Haile) Stieet consultant holds himself above a man with a 
sarsapaull 1 si ill. 

4. That ShnkespeaLs aim in bust » a .s w is to make money 
enougn to acquire land m St* at f ml, md l> retire is a country 
gentleman with a coat ot arms and a g rod standing in the county; 
and th it this wrs not the ambition of 1 parvenu , but the natural 
com so for a int mbet of the hmftl) respectahi , though temporarily 
impecunious, family of the Sh »ht«“pcj.s. 

5. That Sh ikespeai foetid that the only tiling that paid in the 
theatre \\ is lommtic nonsense, and that when he was force <1 by this 
to produce one of the most effective samples of romantic nonsense 
in e\isn nee - a feat which lie performed easily and well - he 
publicly disclaimed anv responsibility for i*s pleasant and cheap 
falsehood by 1*01 rowing the story and tlnowin 0 it in the face of the 
public with the phrase As \<>u Like It. 

• < 5 . That when Shakespear used that phiase he meant exactly what 
he said, and that the phiase What You Will, which he applied to 
Twelfth Night, meaning ‘Call it what you please/ is not, in 
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Shakespearean or any other English, the equivalent of the perfectly 
unambiguous and penetratingly simple phrase As You Like It. 

7. That Shakespear ttied to make the public accept real studies of 
life and character in - for in dance - Measure for Measure and All’s 
Well Thar Ends Well; and that the public would not have them, and 
remains of the same mind still, orcfening a fantastic sugar doll, like 
Rosalind, to such serious and dignified studies of women as Isabella 
and Helena. 

8. That the people who spoil paper and waste ink bv describing 
Rosalind as a perfect type of womanhood are the descendants of the 
same blockheads whom Shakespear, with the coat of arms and the 
lands in Wai wickshire in view, had to please when he wiote plavs 
as they liked them. 

9. Not, as has been erroneously stated, that I could write a better 
play than As You Like It, bin that I actually have \witten much 
bent: ones, and hi fact, nt vei wrote an) thing, an 1 nevej intend to 
write an) thing, hall so bad in mallei. (In manner and at 1 nobody 
can wiite betlei than Shakespe.it because, laielesshiss apau, hi did 
the thing a** well a> it can be done within the limits of human 
faculty.) 

10. That to anyone v itJi tnc icquisiteearandconmuud of wotds, 
blank ve*so, written undei the amazingly loose conditions which 
Slukespeat claimed, with full iibeity to use all snts of words, 
colloquial, technical, rhetoitc.il, and men obacuteiy technical, to 
indulge in flic most fat-fetched ellipses, and to impress ignouint 
people with e\ety possible 1 “Mi enmity of fantasy and allocution, is 
tlie easiest of all known modes of lituat) expression, and that this is 
why whole oceans of dull bombast and chivel ha\ 0 been emptied on 
die head of England since Shakespeat’s time in ilito iotm b) people 
who could not ha\e writnu Box and Cox to sa\e their li\es. Also 
(diis (m being challenged) that [ can write blank vet so myself muie 
swiftly than prose, and that-, too, of full Elizabethan quality plus the 
Shakespearean sense of the absurdity of it as expressed in die lines of 
Ancient Pistol. What is mote, that I have clone it, published it, and 
had it performed on the stage with huge applause. 

11. That Shakespeai’s power lies in his enormous command of 
word-music, which gives fascination 10 his most blackguardly 
repartees and sublimity to his hollowest platitudes. 
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12. That Shakespear’s weakness lies in hi* complete deficiency in 
that highest sphere of thought, in which poetry embraces xeligion, 
philosophy, moiahty, and tlit heannp of these on comm unities, 
which is sociology. That his clmacteish >\c no religion, no politics, 
no conscience, no hope, no eon victim s ( f m\ soit That there are, 
is Rushin pointed out, no lu iocs m Slnkespe if Uiat iih ust ot the 
wotth jf life is the \ulgat hedonic lest md that mikc life e mm t be 
ju allied b\ tl ia 01 xny i_ %tu 1 lu t, blnke^peir e mits out of 
Ins (fleetne pi tod i vulg i pessimist, mpicssid nil \ 1 ucal 
del sttitnti th t hfe io i n nn lit mg, i id i i 1 \ snipping 
Tl ckei i\ i i tespLct t being ic lk ci ( u_h in ti cl c f i~x mng 
V an s \ mm utu t u lid Ini I l ) tk M n ile 1 vtune 
clific e h udlctttiin m 1 b\o is is On ut hifc tile 
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All's Weil That Ends Well 

While writing drama criticism for the Saturday Review Shaw saw a 
performance oj All’s Well That Finds Well by a non-commercial 
group 9 the Irving Dramatic Club . His review appeared on 2 February 
1895 . 

What a pity it is that the people who love the sound of 
Shakespear so seldom go on the stage! The eat is the sure clue to 
him: only a musician can understand the play of feeling which .js the 
real rarity in his early plays. In a deaf nation these plays would have 
died long ago* The moral attitude in them is conventional and 
secondhand: the borrowed ideas, however finely expressed, have 
not the overpowering human inteicst of those original ctiticisms of 
life which supply the rhetorical element in his later works. Even the 
individualization which produces that 'del-established British 
specialty, the Shakespearean ‘delineation of character,’ owes all its 
magic to the turn of the line, which lets von into the secret of its 
utteier’s mood and temperament, not by its commonplace meaning, 
but by some subtle exaltation, f 'r stultification, or slyness, or 
delicacy, ot hesitancy, or what not in the sound of it. In short, it is 
the score and not the libretto that keeps the work alive and fresh; 
and this is why only musical fritics should be allowed to meddle 
with Shakespear - especially early Shakespear. Unhappily, though 
the nation still retains its ears, the players and playgoers ot this 
generation aie for the most part deaf as adders. Their appreciation 
of Shakespear is sheer hypocrisy, the proof being that where an 
early play of his is levived, they take the utmost pain** to suppress 
as much of it as possible, and disguise the rest past recognition, 
relying for success on extraordinary scenic attractions; on very 
popular performers, including, if possible, a famously beautiful 
•actress in the leading part; and, above all, on Shakespear’s repu- 
tation and the consequent submission of the British public to be 
mercilessly bored by each of his plays once in their lives, for the 
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sake of being able to say they have seen it. And not a soul has the 
hardihood to yawn in the face of the imposture. The manager is 
praised; the bard is praised ; the beautiful actress is praised ; and the 
free list comes early and comes often, not without a distinct sense of 
confetting a handsome compliment on the acting manager. Audit 
certainly is hard to face such a ^appointment without being paid 
for it. For the more enchanting the play is at home by the fireside 
in winter, nj < ujt on the heather of a summer evening — the more the 
manager, in his efforts to realize this enchantment by icckless ex- 
penditure on incidental music, colored lights, dances, dresses, and 
elaborate rearrangements and dislocations of the play - the mote, in 
fact, he departs from the old platform with its curtains and its 
placards inscribed 4 A street in Man tut/ and so foith, the more 
hopelessly and \ulgaily does he miss his inatk. Such crown jewels 
of dramatic poehv as Twelfth Night and A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, fade into shabby colored glass in his puric*; and sincere 
people who do not know what the mat tot is. begin to babble in- 
sufferably nlmut plays that ate meant lor the study ^md not for 1 lie 
stage. 

Yet once in a blue moor* or so them wonders on to the stage some 
happy fair whose eyes are lodestars and whose tongue’s sweet air’s 
more tunable than lark to shepherd's ear. And the momen* she 
strikes up the one Shake spe irean music, anc! feels her \va\ to her 
pait altogether by her sense of that music, the play returns to life 
and all the magic is there. She may make nonsense of the verses by 
wrong conjunctions and misplaced commas, w'hich shew that she 
lias ne\ei w ot keel • >ut the 1* »gical construction ol a single sentence in 
her part; but if her heart is in the song, the pn -testing commentator- 
critic may save his breath to cool his porridge: the sou! of the play is- 
there, no nutitei where the sense of it may be. YVc have all heard 
Miss Rehan perform this miracle witli Twelfth Night, and turn it, 
in spite of the impossible Mr Daly, from a hopelessly ineffective 
actress show into something like the exquisite poem its author left 
it. All I can remember of the last performance I witnessed of A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream is that Miss Kate Rorke got on the stage 
somehow and began to make some music with Helena’s lines, with 
the result that Shakespear, who had up to that moment lain without 
sense or motion, immediately began to stir uneasily and shew signs 
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of quickening which lasted until the others took up the word and 
struck him dead. 

Powerful among the enemies of Shakespear are the commentator 
and the elocutionist: the commentatoi because, not knowing 
Sliakespear’s language, he sharpens his reasoning faculty u > examine 
propositions advanced by an eminent lecturer from the Midlands, 
instead of sensitizing his artistic faculty to receive the impulsion 
of moods and inflexions of feeling convex eel by wmcUmusie; the 
eh eutionisi because he is a bom fool, in which capacity , >bse:ving 
with pain that poets have a weakness for imparting to their dramatic 
diah >gue a quality w hicli he describe^ and deplores as ‘ dug-song,’ he 
devotes lih life to the an id breaking up \ er:-e in such x v ay as to 
make it sound like insanely pompous piose. The efibu of this on 
Shakespear’ s earlier verse, which is full of the n live delight £ pate 
oscillation, to be enjoyed as an Italian enjoys a bj’c.uolle, - >r a child 
a swing, ot a hgbv a rocking-cradle. is destuic dveb' stupid. In the 
later plays, where the barcarolle measure it as evolved into much 
mojc varied and complex rhythms, it ch.es not matter so much, 
since the work is no longer dmpk enough for a fool to pick to 
pieces. But in every play from Love’s Labor Lost to Henry V. the 
elocutionist meddles simply as a murderer, and ought to be dealt 
with as such without benefit of clergy. To • -ui young people study- 
ing for the stage 1 say, with all solemnity, leant how to pronounce 
tile English alphabet clearly and beaudfuliy from some person who 
is at once an artist and a phonetic expert. And then leave blank 
verse patiently alone until you have experienced emotion deep 
enough to crave for poetic expression, at which point ve»*sc will 
seem an absolutely natural and real form of speech to yv>u. Mean- 
while, if any pedant, witl^an uncultivated heart and a theor etic ear, 
proposes to teach you to recite, send instantly for the police. 

Among Shakespear’ s earlier plays. All’s Well Tint Erich Well 
stands out artistically by the sovereign charm of the young Helena 
and the old Countess of Rousillon, ancl intc Actually by the experi- 
ment, repeated nearly three hundred years later in A Doll’s House, 
of making the hero a perfectly ordinary young man, whose un- 
imaginative prejudices and selfish conventionality make him cut a 
very fine mesn figure in the atmosphere created by the nobler 
nature of his wife . That is what gives a certain plausibility to the 
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otherwise doubtful tradition that Shakespear did not succeed in 
getting liis play produced (founded on the absence of any record of 
a performance of it during his lifetime). It certainly explains why 
Phelps, the only modern actor-manager tempted by it, was attracted 
by the part of Parolles, a capital study of the adventurous yarn- 
spinning society-struck coward, who also crops up again in modern 
fiction as the hero of Charles Lever’s underrated novel, A Day’s 
Ride: a Life’s Romance. When I saw All’s Well announced for 
performance by the Irving Dramatic Club, I was highly interested, 
especially as the performers were free, for once, to play Shakespear 
for Shakcspear’s sake. Alas! at this amateur performance, at which 
there need have been none of the miserable commercialization com- 
pulsory at the regular theatres, 1 suffered all the vulgarity and 
absurdity of that commercialism without its efficiency. We all know 
the stock objection of the Brixton Family Shakespear to All’s Well 
- that the heroine is a lady doctor, and that no lady of any delicacy 
could possibly adopt a profession which involves the possibility of 
her having to attend cases such as that of the kingpin this play, who 
suffers from a fistula. How- any sensible and humane person can 
have ever read this sort of thing without a deep sense of its insult to 
every charitable woman’s humanity and everv sick man’s suffering 
is, fortunately, getting h irder to understand nowadays than iL once 
was. Nevertheless All’s Well was minced with strict deference to it 
for the members of the Irving Dramatic Club. The rule feu ex- 
purgation was to omit everything that the most pestiferously 
prurient person could find improper. For example, when the non- 
commissioned officer, w T itli quite becoming earnestness and force, 
says to the disgraced Parolles: ‘If you could find out a country 
where but women were that had leceiyed so much shame, you 
might begin an impudent nation,’ the speech was suppressed as if ir 
were on all touts with the obsolete Elizabethan badinage which is 
and should be cut out as a matter of course. And to save Helena 
from any tiling so shocking as a reference to her virginity, she was 
robbed of that rapturous outburst beginning 

There shalf your master have a thousand loves — 

A mother and a mistress and a friend, etc. 

But perhaps this was sacrificed in deference to the opinion of the 
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editor of those pretty and handy little books called die Temple 
Shakespear, who compares the passage to ‘the nonsense of some 
foolish conceited player* - a criticism which only a commentator 
could hope to live down. 

The play was, of course, pulled to pieces in order that some bad 
scenery, totally unconnected with Florence or Rousillom might 
destroy all the illusion which the simple stage directions in the book 
create, and which they would equally have ciened had they been 
primed on a placard and hung up on a cuitam. The passage of die 
Florentine army beneath the walls of die city was managed in the 
manner of the end of the first acr of Robertson’s Ours, the widow 
and the gills looking out of theii sitting-room window, whilst a 
few of the band gave a precarious selection from the orchestral patts 
of Berlio/s veision of tfie Rackoczy March. The dresses wett .lie 
usual fancy ball odds and ends, Helena especially distinguishing 
herself by playing the first scene pirdy in the costume of Hamlet 
and partly in that of a waitiess in an Aerated Bread shop, set off by 
a monstrous auburn wig which could by no stretch of imagination 
be taken foi her own hail. Btiefly, the whoF* play was vivisected, 
and the fragments mutilated, for the sake of ^cessoiies which were 
in every paiticular silly and ridiculous. If diey wcie meant to 
heighten the illusion, they were worse than failures, since they 
rendcied illusion almost impossible. If tlrey were intended as illustra- 
tions of place and period, dies wt^e ignorant impostures. I hive 
seen poetic plays performed without costumes befoie a pait of 
cut tains by ladies and gentlemen in evening d^ess with twenty times 
the effect: nay, I will pledge my deputation t‘iat if the members of 
the Irving Dramatic Club will t ike then books in theii hands, sit in 
a Cluisty Minstrel semiciicje, md read the play decently as it was 
written, die result will be a vast improvement on this St George’s 
Hall tiavesty. 

Perhaps it would not be iltogcthei kind to leave thes«' misguided 
but no doubt v/ell-intentioned ladies and gentVmen without a word 
of appieciationjfrom their own point of view. Only, thete is not 
much to be said for them even from that point of view'. Few living 
actresses could throw themselves into the sustained transport of 
exquisite tenderness and impulsive courage which makes poetry the 
natural speech of Helena. The cool young woman, with a superior 
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undei standing, excellent manners, and a liabit of reciting Shake- 
spear, presented before us by Miss Olive Kennett, could not con- 
ceivably have been even Helena’s thirty-second cousin. Miss Lena 
Heinekey, with the most beautif »1 old woman’s pan ever written in 
het hands, discoveied none of its wonclet fully pleasant good sense, 
humanity, and originality: she gric\cd stagily all through in the 
manner of the Duchess of York in Cibber’s Richard TIL Mr Lewin- 
Manneiing did not for any instant nuke it possible to believe that 
Paioltes was a teal person to him. They all insisted on calling him 
parole , instead of Patollcs, in three syllables, with the s sounded at 
the end, asShakecpear intended : lonsequenth, w hen he cam< to the 
couplet which cannot be negotiated on am other teims: 

Rust, sword; cook blushes; au^ Paiolles, thrive; 

I i teres place and means for every man alive, 

he made a desperate efFoit to gel even with it by saving: 

* * 

Rust, rapier; cool, blushes; and par oh , th r tvi, 

and seemed quite disconcerted win n be found that it would not do. 
Lafcu is haidly a part that can be acted: it comes right if the tight 
man is avail rble: *if not, no acting can conceal the makeshift. Mr 
Her bett Everitt was not the tight man; but he made the best of it. 
The clown wus evidently willing to telish hL oven humor if only 
lie could hdve seen it; but there are few actors who would nor have 
gone that far. Beil tarn (Mi Pattick Munio), if not the most intelli- 
gent of Bertrams, played the love scene with Diana with some 
passion. The test of the parts, not being iluractu studies, are 
toleiably stiaightfoi ward and easy of execution; and they w 7 ore 
creditably played, the king (Mr Ernest Meads) curving off the 
honors, and Diana (Mis Hubert Mojiis) acquitting her self with 
comparative distinction. Bui 1 should not like to sec another such 
perfoimance of All’s Well 01 any othei play that is equally^ tooted 
in my deeper affections. 

In the Saturday Review' of November 1 892* Shaw compared 
J. M, Barries characters in The Little Minister with Shakespeare s 
more mature character studies in All’s Well That Ends Well. 

... Mi Bariie is a born storyteller ; and he sees no further than his 
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stories - conceives any discrepancy between them and the world as 
a shot (.coining on the woi Id’s patt, and is only too happy to be able 
to rearrange malteis in a pleasanter wa\ . Die pi pillar stage, which 
was a prison to Shakespeai’s genius, is a pLvgmund to Mi Barrie’s. 
Al all events he does the tiling as if he liked n, and does it veiy well. 
He has apparently no eye ioi human character ; but he ha» a keen 
sensn of human qualities, and he produces highly popular assoit- 
mcnis of them. He chcetfulK assumes, as the public wish him to 
assume, that one endearing quality implies ill endearing qualities, 
and one lepulsiv equably al 1 lcpuluvc qualities: the exceptions being 
comic ehuactcis, who uc permitted to have ‘weaknesses,’ ot stem 
and tenible souls w ho uc ti once under Uoud be s w ing up some 
enormous sentime m ilit\ t< 1 tin end >1 the last ict l>ut one. Now if 
there is one ltoson t hat* i cal hie teaches us more insistent than 
another, it is that wc must rot inter one cjuilitv from amuhei, or 
even nh on the c # onstanc\ of jscei tamed qualities under allciicum- 
stances. It is mu < nl\ lb it tbiave uul good-hummed man mav be 
vain and fond of m )in v • a lovable \u>inm gwedv, sensual, and 
mend wious; i sunt vindictive; and a lhi< f hindlv ; bur these veiv 
tenns aie made untiustvvonhy b\ the fact that the man wlm is 
brave en )Ugh to venture on pv’sonal combat with a prizeiiglilei ora 
tigei i ray he abjee 1 1\ afiaid of tdiosr, mice, women, a dentist’s 
foueps, public opinion, cholera epidemics, and a dozen othei things 
that mam timorous mortals face icwiguetib, en mgh; the man who 
is stingv to nustrhnf ss with v dn, and is the lespair ot wain is and 
cabmen, givm ihousmds (bv cheque) to public institutions; tile 1 
man who eats ovsteis by the hiftidred and legs r f mutton by the 
dozen for w agers, is in m my matters temperate, model ate, and even 
abstemious; and men and women alike, though limy behave with 
the stiictesr conventional pioprietv wdren tempted by ad\ ancesfiom 
peopLe wdiom they do not happen to like Jie by no means so 
austeie with people whom they do like, li romance, ill these 
‘inconsistencies’ are conecicd by lephung human natme by con- 
ventional assortments of qualities. When Shakespeai objected to 
this regulation, and wiole All’s Well in defiance oi it, his play was 
not acted. When he succumbed, and gave us the required assort- 
ment ‘as w'? like it/ he was enormously successful. Mi Batiie has 
no samples about complying. 
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Antony and Cleopatra 

Shaw discusses Antony and Cleopatra* along with other plays , in his 
introductory essay to Caesar and Cleopatra entitled ‘ Better than 
Shakespear? 'found elsewhere in this volume. During his days as a 
critic Skaw re) tewed a product ton oj the play by 1 outs Calvert in 
Manchester in the Saturday Review of 20 March 1893* 

Shakespear is so much the woid-musician that mere practical 
intelligence, no mattei how well prompted by diamafk instinct, 
cannot enable anybodv to understand bis works 01 arrive 11 a right 
execution of them wirhout rl e puidamo of 1 fine ear. At the great 
emotional climaxes we find passages which ate R< >sinian in their 
reliance on symmetry of moloch and impiessiv encs< of march to 
redeem poverty of meaning. In fait, we have <y)t*so k»t beyond 
Shakespear as a man of ideas thai there is by this time b trdly a 
famous passage in his works that is considered fine on any other 
ground than that it sounds beaurifulK and aw ikons in us the 
emotion that originally expressed itself by its beauty . Sir ip it of that 
beauty of sound by prosaic paiaphrisc, and you have nothing left 
but a platitude that even an American pmfcssui of ethics would 
blush to offer to Ins disciples. W reck that beauty by a harsh, jairing 
utterance, md you v ill make your audience wince as if \ou were 
singing Mozart out of tune. Ignore it b\ ‘avoiding sing-song’ - that 
is, ingeniously breaking the verse up as to make it sound like 
prose, as the professional elocutionist prides himself on doing- and 
you are landed in a stilted, monstrous jargon that has not even the 
proSwiic merit of being intelligible, t^et me give one example: 
Cleopatra’s outburst at the death of Ann nv: 

Oh withered is the garland of the war, 

The soldier’s pole is fallen: young boys and girls 
Are level now with men: the odds is gone, 

And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. 

This is not good sense - not even good grammar. If you ask what 
does it all mean, the leply must be that it means just what its utterer 
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feels* The chaos of its thought is a reflection of her mind, in which 
one tan vaguely discern a wild illusion that all human distinction 
peiishes w ith the gigantic distinction between Antony and the rest of 
the woild. Now it is only in music, verbal or otliei, that the feeling 
which plunges thought into confusion can he ai tistically expressed. 
Anv attempt to deliver such music prosaically would lie as absurd 
as an attempt to speak an oiarorio of Handels, repetitions and all. 
Tlie right wav to declaim Shakespeai is the sing-song way. Mere 
metik accuncy is nothing. Tlicie must be beauty of tone, ex- 
ptessive inflection, and infinite \aiiety of nuarue to sustain the 
fascination of the infinite monotony of the chanting. 

Miss fanet Achuu h, now pitting Cleopatia in Mam hester, has 
a rrngmficent voice, and is as full of ideas as to vocal eftects as to 
everything else on the *>tige. The march of the verse and the 
stumumsness of the lhetoric simulate her great attistic suscepti- 
bihlv p uvei full^ : she is determined that Chopatia shall have lings 
on hot lingers and bells on hci t«»es, and that she shall have music 
whete\ci she goes. Of the h irdihood of w r ar with which she carries 
out hu original and often audau conceptions of Shakespeai ean 
musk I am do utreilv linnet ved to give any adequate description. 
The lacerating discord of liei wailings is in mv tormented eats as I 
write, i< iDiiciling me to the grave. It is as if she had been excited by 
the Hallelujah Chorus to duice on the keyboard of a great organ 
with all the stops pulled out. 1 cannot - date not - dwell on it. I 
admit llut when she is using the rich middle t f her voice in a quite 
norma! and unstudied way, intent onlv on the feeling of t^e passage, 
the i fhvt 1< aves nothing to be dubired; but ihe moment she raises 
the pitch tv) cairy out some deeply planned voca 1 mastCi stroke, or is 
dtiven bv Shakespear hitnseli to attempt i puiely musical execution 
of a passage for which no other sort of execution is possible, then — 
well then, hold on tightly to the elbows of vout stall, and bear it 
like a man. And when die feat is accompanied, . it sometimes is, by 
bold experiments in ficial expression which all the passions of 
Cleopatra, complicated by scventy-times-sevenfold demoniacal 
possession, coufa but faint 1\ account for, the eve has to shuie die 
anguish of the ear instead of consoling it with Miss Achu»cli% 
beiutx. 1 have only seen the performance once; and I would not 
unsee it again if I c ould ; but none the less 1 am a broken man after it. 
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I may retain always an impiession tint I have actually looked on 
Cleopatra enthroned dead in her regal robes, with her hand on 
Antony’s, and hei awful eyes inhibiting the victniious Cassar. I 
grant that this ‘lesolution* of tk* discoid is giand and memorable; 
but oh! how infernal the discord was w'hilst it was still unresolved! 
That is the word that sums up the objection to Miss Achurch’s 
Cleopatia in point of sound: it is discordant. 

I need not say that at some striking points Miss Achmch’s per- 
formance shews the same exceptional inventiveness and judgment 
in acting as her Ibsen achievements did, and that hei encigv is quite 
on the grand scale of the plav. Bui ucn it we wai\e the u hole 
musical question- and that means \vai\ ing the bett< i half of Shahe- 
speai - she would still not be Cleopitia. Cleopitia si\s that tJje 
man who has scut hei * hath seen ^ome mjjc sl\ , and should hno\\.’ 
One conceives her as a trained professional queen, able to put on it 
■will the deliberate ait i/it ia I dignity which belongs t*> the technique 
of coutt life . Slie niav keep it foi ^tate oc cations, like the unafkckd 
Catherine of Russia, or al\\a\s retain it, like Louis XIV, in whom 
affectation was nature; but that she should have no command of it ~ 
that she should iel> in modem it publican iaslnon on het peisonal 
force, with a frank contempt for eeiemonv and ji tificialm , as Miss 
Aelmich does, is to spurn her own pari. And then, hei beaut > L not 
the beauty of Cleopatra, f do not mean much that she is not ‘ v itli 
Phcebus’ amoious pinches bl ick/ 01 brown, btan-ejcrl, and ptek- 
axe-faced. She is not even the English (or Anglo- Jewish J Cleopara, 
tlie serpent of old Thames. She is or the bioad-biowcd, column- 
necked, Genaanic type - the Wagnei hetoine t\pe - which in 
England, where it must he considered as the true iaual heroic ty pc, 
has given us two ofom most lematkable hist t ionic geniuses in Miss 
Achurch hetself and out chamalic singer, Mi^ Mane Brema, both 
distinguished by great voices, busy brains, commanding plnsical 
energy, and untaineable impetuosity and originality. Now this type 
has its limitations, one of them being that it lias not the genius of 
worthlessness, and so cannot present it on the stage orherwdse than 
as comic depiavity or masterful wickedness. Adversity makes it 
superhuman, not subhuman, as it makes Cleopatra. "When Miss 

AcVmritj come s cm one of the nciA, ciejcl? 'loub, effected stituk s in 
Cleopatia, she suddenly dtops from an Egyptian warrior queen into 
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d naughty English petite boutgeoise^ w ho caines off a little gieechness 
and a little voluptuousness b^ a vei\ unhuoic ^ort of piemness. 
Tliat is, she tic its it as a spoK of com* d} , md as she is not a 
c miedian, the stroke of comtd\ bt unms in hei h »nd-> a bit of tun. 
Wht n I lie bouigcoise turns into a vild ear, and lit< 1 illy snails and 
growls nunungl} at tilt bc-uu of the new s of Anton} \ mam ige 
Mil 1 Oeta\ia, she is it 1c isj mon C kopitn, but when she niasteis 
herself, is Miss Aehuich dot s, in >t m gipsv f ishion, hut bv a heioic- 
giandi )se aa of scll-mastciv, quite foieign to the mime of the 
‘triple tumid canton (tsMt C ah til bow dki 1 < s it) of Slnl espear, 
slit is picsemh puplc’wdbv fts 1 stiokts of comi d} 

lli \ v< 1 v knr w mg 

1 d< pen u^e 'r the it s nothing m he t \et: 

1 lu fellow li i-. no k! judgment. 

At \\1 itli wlm tan slii do but ulipscfuue 11} into the bourgeoise 
igun since u is nor i n the In ok. sidi of Ik i to fee 1 tic g mtl\ self- 
sitisfud whilst she is ivmg mem md stlh things, is the tine 
Ckopilri ch ts^ Mis Xthuieh’s tint >t h U in lhi> seene was tlie 
tu aide look she t>a\i the nits tngei when he s ud, in dispraise of 
Oetu 1 i \nrl I do thin I Oil’s thnt\ * - C kop itia bung of course 
much inoic OuK, is Mb AC up h h i 1 1 ikeii good e ue not to look 
mini the point w is i lit le h st e n M n chestu 1 itu onslieisagnn 
quite m nei huoie elf tern ( md >ut >f Ckoptti fs) in making 
\ntou> hgl.l In se i no a i live sixrv s uls, C esn none bettci/ 
md hu ovubcirmg >f iheef un atk i f Ei ou ubus md Camel lUo to 
fight bv land aie effective, bur effective m the w\y of a Boaditea, 
w oith le n gu/zhng Ant n>s Thueisn > suggestion of the petulant 
toll} of die spoiled he uii\ who Ins not ini tgin mon enough to know 
that she wi 1 1 be fiightencd*when tb f fighting begins t insequcntly 
when the audience, ahead} puzzled as to have to take Cleopatra, 
lc un c that she has inn awa) fiom the battle, and afterwards that she 
his sold Antony to Csesai, it does not know wlut to think The 
fict is, Miss A chinch steals Antony’s thundci and Sh akespeai's 
tliunder and Jbsen’s thunder md her own thunder so that she may 
ride tlie whirlwind for the evening; md though thL JT r ztture rtctv* 
intense and imposing, in spue of die discords, the lapses into faiee, 
and the failuie in comedy and chaidctciization — though once or 
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twice a really memorable effect is reached - yet there is not a stroke 
of Cleopatra in it; and I submit that to bring an ardent Shake- 
spearean like myself all the way to Manchester to see Antony and 
Cleopatra with Cleopatra left oat, even with Brynhild-cum-Nora 
Hclmer substituted, is very different from bringing down soft- 
hearted persons like Mr Clement Scott and Mr William Archer, 
who have allowed Miss Achurch to make Ibsen-and-Wagner pie of 
our poor Baid's historical masterpiece without a word of protest. 

And yet all that I have said about Miss Achurch* s Cleopatra can- 
not convey half the truth to those who have not seen Mr Louis 
Calvert’s Antony. It is on record that Antony’s cooks put a fresh 
boar on the spit, every hour, so that lie should never bane to wait 
long for his dinner. Mr Calvert looks as if he not only had the b< 'avs 
put on the spit, hut ate them. He is inexcusably fat: Mi Bout drier is 
a sylph by comparison. Y<>u will conclude, perhaps, that hk fulness 
of habit makes him ridiculous as a lover. But not eft all. It is only 
youi rhetorical txagedian whose effectiveness depends *>n the 
oblatitude of his waistcoat. Mr Calvert is a comedian - brimming 
over with genuine humane comedy. His one really fine tragic effect 
is the burst of laughter at the irony of fate with which, as lie lies 
dying, he learns that the news of Cleopatra’s death, on the receipt of 
which he mortally wounded himself, is onh one of hci theatrical, 
sympathy-catching lies. As a lover, lie leaves his Cleoparm far 
behind. His featuies arc so pie isant, bis manner so easy, bis humor 
so genial and tolerant, and Iris poitliness so frank and unashamed, 
that no good-natured woman could insist him; and so the topsi- 
turvi tilde of the performance culminates in the plainest evidence tiiat 
Antony is the seducer of Cleopatra instead of Cleopatra of Antony. 
Only at one moment was Antony’s girth awkward. When Eros, 
who was a slim and rather bony young*man, fell on Iris sword, the 
audience applauded sympathetically. But when Antony in turn set 
about the Happy Despatch, the consequences suggested to the 
imagination were so awful that shrieks of horror arose in the pit; 
and it was a relief when Antony 7 w r as borne off by four stalwart 
soldiers, whose sinews cracked audibly as they heaved him up from 
the floor. 

Here, then, we have Cleopatra tragic in her comedy, and Antony 
comedic in his tragedy. We have Cleopatra heroically incapable of 
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flattery or flirtation, and Antony "witli a u t tlth of blamey in every 
twinkle of his eye and eveiy fold of his chin. We have, to boot, 
certain inelevant but striking projections of Miss Achmch’s genius, 
and a couple of veiv remarkable stage pictures invented b> the kite 
Charles Calvert. But in so fai as we ha\c Anton} and Cleopatra, 
we have it p<ntlv through the genius of the author, who imposes his 
co « eption on us through the dialogue in spite of everything that 
cm be clone to contiacliu him, and partly tluough the efforts of the 
secondai} ptrformets. 

Of these Mr Geoige F. Black who pkrys Oeiavius Ca?sur, 
speaks blank verse righth, if a little roughlv, and c in find his way 
to the feeling of the line ])\ its cadence. Mi Molhson - who pined 
Heim IV here to M r Tue’s Fal staff is Enoba r bus, and spouts the 
description of the banae uuh all d ♦ hon< is. flit minor paits axe 
handled with tin s{ it it and i iUlhgcnu th a ran llwa^ s be had by a 
tnanaget who ic^ilh w nits them. /V few iff the deKus are eeuainly 
v eiv bad; but they stifle" rathei from an ins me excess of inspiration 
than fre m apathv. Charmian and b is (Mis> Ad r Mellon and Miss 
Maria Fauvet; prod ik e an e flea mt ' f ill pn pot tu«n to their scanty 
lines bv the conviction and hnaliv with which the} support Miss 
Achuich; mil J do not set * li} Cleopitu should ungrateful!} take 
Ims’s miraculous death as a m 't r of course by (minting the lines 
beginning 'Have l the aspic in m\ lip*,’ no r why Charmian should 
be robbed of liu (me tcplv to tlie Roman’s ‘C haimian, i 1 - this well 
done.' 1 ’ ‘It is well cl me, and titled fo a princes^- cks< ended < f so 
man} inval kings.’ \o douK the rkopaoas of the prhm clavs 
objected to am one but thtnreftes dving eileetivelv, mcl ^ such 
cuts became oisionmv ; but du objects n ch es not appl} to the 
scene as ananged in Mmchestei Modem managers should nc\er 
foi get that if thev take e a e of i lie minor t u tois the !e chng ones will 
take care of themselves. 

Ma} I venture to >uggcsr to Dr Henry Watson that hi^ muck i lal 
music, otheiwise hiepioachable, is in a few places much to heauly 
seoicd to be effectively spoken tluough r Even in the err actet the 
brass might be spared in view erf the brevity < >f tire inter v ds and the 
almost continuous strain foi three liouis on tire eais of the audience. 
If the music be revived later as a conceit suite, the wind can easily 
be restored. 
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Considering thaL the peifoimancc lequires an efficient orchestia 
and chorus, plenty of supernumeraries, ten oi eleven distinct 
scents and a cast of twenty-four persons, including two leading 
part'- of the first magnitude, that the highest pnu. charged tot id- 
mission is tluec shillings, and ill 11 the i un is limited to eight weeks, 
the production must be counted a tuumph of management. ITieie 
is not the slightest ieason to suppose that any London manage i 
could ha\e made a tevnal of Ant >n> and Cleopatia iiioil, it at it st- 
ing. Certainly none of them would ha\e planned that unfoj get tabic 
statue death foi Cleopatia, foi w Inch, I suppose, all Mi s Admit If s 
sins against Shake sped' will bcfoigiscu her I begin to ht\t hopes 
ot i greit mettopoht m \ »gue Joi th it 1 uly n w since sh L ^ it l a 
done something lint Ij tlu i< ughl\ wiong ti om beginning t > end 


Shaw alua\\ lanuind that Hluj\ h\i j Ldu\ Ten i and o /u> 
actors of ptomne "nit tln*mthe\ to Shokt\) can ratha than tlu mw 
drama' of I bun lti tlu S 1 uda\ Review of Jp M t \ zAo in 
bemoaned the jact dnit l lit Independent llnat tome dedn it 1 u new 
pla\ produetd \nton\ md t leopitri In the ny tew hi s eld d la/nt 
AlJu /l l fat pla\m > C hopatta and **i\ tm, in to rhet final antn m tin 
protL s 

... Let Miss Ac hutch once leatn to make the rhetoric il drama 
plausible, and thenceforth she will newet d< anv thing else. IIu 
inteicst in life and eliaiactt will bt suppl titled b^ in mteicsL in 
pi isticjueand execution, uid die will come to reg ud cm Rioii simnl y 
as tue best of lubiicants and stimulants, caimg nothing loi its 
specific ehatactei so long it is of i sufficiently obvious and i idle 
soit to ensure a copious flow with >ut the fatigue of thought She 
will take to the one-pai t pla^s of Shakcspeai, Sclullet, Giacometti, 
and Sardou, and be icgaidcd as a classic pci son by the Corporation 
of Suatfoid-on-Avon. In shoit, she will become an English Sarah 
Bcinbatdt. The pioce^ss is already fai advanced. On Monday last 
she was sweeping about, clothed with led Rosettian hair and beauty 
to match; levelling in the powei of het voice and the steam 
pressure of her energy ; curving hei wiists elegantly above Antony’s 
head as if she weie going to extract a globe of goldfish and two 
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rabbits from behind his ear; and generally celebrating her choice 
between the rate and costly art of being beautifully natuial in life- 
like human acting, like Duse, and the comparatively common and 
cheap one of being theauicalh beautiful in heroic stage exhibition. 
Ala f for out lost leaders! Shakespear and success capture them all. 
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In the Saturday Review of 9 October 1897 Shaw took Augustin 
Daly to task for his handling of As You Like It. 

I never see Miss Ada Reinn aa without burning to piesent Mr 
Augustin Dalv with a delightful villa in St Helena, and a com- 
mission from an influential committee of ins admit ers to pioduce 
at his leisure a complete sa of Shakespeai's plays, entirely re- 
written, reformed, re it tanged, ind biougln up to tlv’* invest ad- 
\ anted requirements of the >>ear 1850. He was in full fouc at the 
Islington Theatre on Monday evening last with Iris \ejsion of As 
You Like It jus* as I dont like it. There 1 saw Amiens undu the 
greenwood tree, biuing winter and rough weaihei ii > a pan of 
crimson plush breeches, a spectacle to benumb theYnind and ob- 
scure the pissions. There was Orlando with the harmony of his 
brown boors and tunic tom asunder by a pieicing discoid of daik 
vokanic green, a walking tr ibute to Mr Daly’s taste in tights. There 
did I hear slow 7 music stealing up from the band at all the well- 
known r^citition 5 - of Adam, Jaques, and Rosilind, lest we should 
for a moment f uget tl it we wore in 1 theatre and not in the forest 
of Arden. Theie did T look tluough practic ible doois in the walls 
of sunny orchards into an abvss of pilch darkness. There saw I 
in the attitudes, grace, and depul truer it of the forest dwellets the 
plasuque of an Auadian past. And the itiumc nclnonizcd with it 
all to perfection, from La Grande Duchesse and Dichrer und Bauer, 
conducted by the leader of the band, to the inevitable old English 
airs conduciecl by the haughtj musician who is Mr Dale’s special 
property. And to think that Mi Daly will die in his bed, whilst 
innocent presidents of republics, who never harmed an immortal 
bard, are falling on all sides under the knives of well-intentioned 
reformers whose onlj crime is that tlrev assassinate the wrong 
people! And yet let me be magnanimous. I confesj I would not 
like to see Mi Daly assassinated : St Helena would satisfy me. For 
Mr Dal) was in his piinie an advanced man ielati\ely to his own 
time and place, and was a ica! manager, with definite artistic aims 
which lie trained his company to accomplish. His Irish-American 
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Yanko-German comedies, played undei his management by Ada 
Rehan and Mrs Gilbert, John Drew, OtL Skinner and the late John 
Lewis, turned a page in theatrical hisioiy hcie, and secured him a 
position in London which wis newer questioned until it became 
apparent that he was thu wing ayvav Miss Rehan’s gtnius. When, 
after die complete discovtry of her gifts bx the London public, Mr 
Duly could find no bettei cmpliwmtnt fi r Iri than in a revival of 
Dollars and Cents, his annihilation and \ft c s Reliant rescue be- 
came the cntiCs fust dut> . Shake spe r s ived ihe situ >u< n for a time, 
and got seven I\ damage* i m the process; hut The Cc unless Gucki 
eon v meed me th it in Mi Daly's hand-* Mi -.s lit lun’s talent was likely 
ro be Inst not mly to die modem ehanu, bur to die modem 
Shakespe ueau st rge. diaL is u st\, u til'* indispensable conditions 
if it own fulkjt dc\eh pment. No doubt stalling in Daly 
Shrhespcu is as hwr >mc md see me as die greatest of Duse’s 
achievements ai^ thmkltss and piccrrions; bul surJ it must be 
better fun making money enough l v L i Dame aux Camillas to pay 
tor Helm it and I i Femme de Cl nixie and win the p sit ion of ihe 
greatest actress in the world v ith ill thju, than t ist msli pro- 
\nicials with \eisu*ns of ShaHspt \ winch uenolongc* up even to 
metropolitan hreiarv and dram tie \mduds. 

lh>w ecu, oi in* 1 cannot com rt Mis. Rehan to \iew' of the 
p >mli< n, T must live in hope tint sotti 1 d ry she will come to the 
XVcst End of London for a week o» two, * ist as R£janc and Sarah 
Bernhardt do, with some woik of su flic lent noveltv and importance 
to make good the pi* \inti d we i and t( tr e»f her arfisnc piestige. 
just now slit is at the height off he r powers Tin plumpness diat 
threatened the Countess Gueki has \amshed: Rosalind is as slim as 
a gill. The thiid and fourtjr aeo are as wonderful as rwtr- miracles 
of vocal expression. If As You I ike It were a typical Shakespearean 
pla\ I should unhesitatingly declare Miss R* ban the most perfect 
Shakespearean executant in the world. But when I think of those 
plays in which our William anticipated modem dramatic art by 
making serious attempts to hold the mirror up to nature - All’s 
Well, Measure for Measure, Troilus and Ciessida, and so on - I 
must limit the tiibute to ShakespeaCs popular style. Rosalind is not 
a complete human being: she is simply an extension int ) five acts of 
the most affectionate, fortunate, delightful five minutes in the life 
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of a charming woman. And all the othet figures in the play are 
cognate impostures. Orlando, Adam, Jaqucs, Touchstone, the 
banished Duke, and the rest play each the same tune all through. 
This is nor human nature 01 dramatic character; it is juvenile lead, 
first old man, heavy lead, heavy father, principal comedian, and 
leading lady, transfiguied by magical word-music. The Shake- 
speare* latois who aic taken in by it do not know drama in the 
classical sense from ‘drama' in the technical Adelphi sense. \ou 
lme only to compare Orlando and Rostlind and Bertram and 
Helena, tire Duke and Touchstone with Loonies and Autolycus, to 
learn the difference from Sli rkespeat himself. Therefore I cannot 
judge fmm Miss Rchan's cnclunling Rosalind \\ bethel she is a 
grert S Iraki spear can actress or not: there is r\en a kiijC in which I 
cannot tell whether she can act at all or not. So tar, I ha\e never 
seen her create a cliaiactei: she has aKvays practised the same 
adorable arts on me, by whatever name the pi r yDill Has called Iier - 
Nancy Brasher (ugh!), Viola, or Rosalind. 1 have never com- 
plained: the diama with all it^ heroines levelled up to a universal 
Ada Rehan lias seemed no such cheary p»ospe^t to me; and Iki 
voice, compared to Sarah Bernhardt's voix d'ot, has been as al! the 
sounds of the woodland to the chinking of r wenly- fume puses. In 
Shakespcar (wlul Ml Daly leaves of him; she was and is n resistible: 
at Islington on Monday she made me cry faster than Mi Daly c >uld 
make me sveear. But the critis in me is hound to insist that Ad i 
Rehan lias as yet created noihing but Ada Rehtn. She will probably 
ne\ r er excel that mastoipie< e; bur vvliv should she not superimpose 
a chatactei study or two on u! Dice's greatest work is Duse; but 
that does not prevent Cesatine, Santu//a, and Cimilie fiom being 
three totally different women, none of them Duses, though Duse is 
all of them. Miss Rehan would charm everybody as Mirandolina as 
effectually as Duse does. But how r about Magda? It is because no- 
body in England knows the ansvv er to that question that nobody in 
England as yet knows whether Ada Rehan is a creative artist or a 
mere virtuo&a. 

In the season prior to the Daly production there had been another 
version more to Shaw’s liking. His comments appeared on 5 December 
i8<)6 in the Saturday Review. 
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The irony of Fate prevails at the St James’s Theatre. For 3 eats we 
have been urging the manageis to give us Shakespear’s plavs as he 
wrote them, placing them intelligently and enjovingly as pleasant 
dories, instead of mutilating them, altering them, and celebiating 
them as supeistitious rite^. Aftei three hundred veais M< George 
Alexander has taken us at out words, as far rs the clock permits, and 
gi\es us As Yi'u Like It at lull four hours’ length. \nd, alas! it is 
just too late: the Raid gets his chance at the moment when his 
obsolescence has become unendurable, Nc veithcless, we v ere r ight; 
for this production of Mr Alexander’s, though the longest, is in- 
finitely the least tedious, and, m those pail* which depend on the 
management, the most delightful 1 ha\c seen. But yet, what a play! 
It was in As You Like It tint the sententious Wdliam first began to 
openk exploit the fondness of the British Publk fm sham moraliz- 
ing and stage ‘philosophx It contains one passage that specially 
exasperates me. Jacjuts, who spends his time, like ILnilet, in vainly 
emulating the wisdom of Sanclio Pan/a, comes in laughing in a 
superior manner because he has met a focal in the f< rest, who 

S,[] s \er\ wisely, It h ten o’clock. 

Tims we may sec [quoth he| how the world wags. 

Tis but an hour ago Mm it a as nine; 

And after one Lour more tw ill be clew n. 

And so, from hour to hom, w e tip 1 and 1 ipe; 

And then, from hour to bout, we rot and ior; 

And thereby hangs ^ ode. 

Now, considering that tl is* fool’s platitude is precisely the 
‘philosophy’ of Hamlet, Macbeth (‘Tomorrow and tomorrow and 
tomorrow etc.), Prosper^, and the rest of them, them is something 
untndurablv aggiavating in Shakespcar gkmg himself airs with 
Touchstone, as if lu , the immortal, ever, eve \ at his sublimest, had 
anything different or betttr to sa> himself. Later on he misses a 
great chance. Nothing is more significant than the statement that 
‘all the world»s a stage.’ The whole world v 1 tiled by theatrical 
illusion. Between the Cresars, the emperors, the Christian heroes, 
the Grand Old Men, the kings, prophets, saints, judges, and heroes 
of the new'spapeis and the popular imagination, and the actual 
Juliuses, Napoleons, Guidons, Gladstones, and so on, there is the 
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same difference as between Hamlet and Sir Henry Irving. The case 
is not one of fanciful similitude but of identity. The gieat critics 
are those who penetrate and understand the illusion: the great men 
are those who, as dramatists planning the development of nations, 
or as actois carrying out the drama, are behind die scenes of the 
world instead of gaping and gushing in the auditorium after paying 
their taxes at the doors. And yet Shokespear, with the rarest oppor- 
tunities of observing this, lets his pregnant metaphor slip, and, with 
his usual incapacity foi pursuing any idea, wanders off into a 
grandmotherly Elizabethan edition of the advertisement of Cassell’s 
Popular Educator. How anvbody over the ago of seven can take 
interest ui a bteiaty toy so silly in its con ten and common in us 
ideas as the Seven Ages of Man passes my understanding. liven the 
great met iphoi ilstH is inaccurately expressed, for the world is a 
pla) house, not meuly a stage; and Sh ikcspcai might have said so 
without making his blank verse scan any worse than Ridnrd's 
exclamation, ‘All the world to nothing!* 

And then Touchstone, with life rare jests about the knight that 
swore by his lioivfl they were good pancakes! Who would endure 
such humor from anyone but Slukespcai? - an Eskimo would 
demanri Iris money back if a modern author offered him such fa r e. 
And the comfortable old Duke, symbolical of the British villa 
dweller, win; likes to find ‘sermons in stones and good in every- 
thing,’ and then to have a go*, d dinner ! This unvencrablc impostor, 
expanding on his mixed diet of pious twaddle and venison, rouses 
my vuuoi pissions. Even when Shakcspeai, in life efforts to be a 
social philosopher, does rioe foj an instant to the level of a sixtl - 
rate Kingslev, his solemn self-complacency infuuates me. And yet, 
so wonderful is his ait, that it is not ca,sy to disentangle what is 
unbearable fiom wlut is irresistible. Orlando one moment says: 

Whatever you are 
That in this desert inaccessible 
Under tire shade of melancholy boughs 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time, 

which, though it indicates a thoroughly unhealthy imagination, 
and would htive been impossible to, for instance, Chaucei, is yet 
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magically fine of its kind. The next moment he tacks on lines wliich 
would have revolted Mr Pecksniff: 

If ever you have looked on better days. 

If ever been where bells have knolled to chuich, 

[How perfectly the atmosphere of the rented 
pew is caught in this incredible linef\ 

If ever sat at any good man's feast. 

It ever from your eyelids wiped - 

I really shall get sick if 1 quote any more of it. Was ever such cant- 
ing, snivelling, hypocritical unciuousness exuded by an actor 
anxious to shew that be was above his profession, and*Vas a 
thoroughly to spec table man in private life? Why cannot all tins 
putrescence be cut out of the play, and only the vital parts - the 
genuine storytelling, the fun, die poetry, the dtama, be retained? 
Simply because, if nothing were left of Shakespear but his genius, 
our Shokespeaiolateis would miss all that they admire in him. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the fascination of As You 
Like It is still very great. It has the overwhelming advantage of 
being written for the most part in prose instead of in blank veise, 
which any fool can write. And such poise! The first scene alone, 
with its energy of exposition, each phrase driving its meaning and 
feeling in up to the head at one brief, sure stroke, is worth ten acts 
of the ordinary Elizabethan sing-song. It *ann'>t be said that the 
blank verse is reserved for those passages which dem <nd a loftier 
expression, since Le Beau and Cor in drop into it, like Mr Silas 
Wegg, on the most inadequate provocation; but at least there is not 
much of it. The popularity of Rosalind is due to thiee main causes, 
first, she only speaks bhyik verse for a few minutes. Second, she 
only wears a skirt for a few minutes (and the dismal effect of the 
change at the end to the wedding dress jught to convert the 
stupidest champion of petticoats to rational diess). Third, she 
makes love to the man instead of waiting for the man to make love 
to her - a pfoce of natural history which has. kept Shakespear's 
heroines alive, whilst generations of propeily govemessed young 
ladies, taught to say ‘No’ three times at least, have miserably 
perished. 

The performance at the St James's is in some respects very good 
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and in no respect very bad or even indifferent. Miss Neilson’s 
Rosalind will not bear criticism fot a moment; and yet the toral 
effect is pardonable, and even pi 'asant. She bungles speech after 
speech; and hei attacks of Miss Ellen Terry and Mis Patnck 
Campbell die acute, sudden, and numerous; but her personal i harm 
caities hei tlnough; and Ik t song is a great success: besides, who 
evei failed, 01 could fail, as Rosilind? Miss bay Da\is is tht best 
Celia 1 evci saw, and Miss Doiothca Baiid the pictlies* Phccbe, 
though hei part is too much cm to giv< hu an^ chance of acting. 
Miss Kate Phillips is an appallingly aitihcial Audrey ; foi, he j style 
being cithci stnaif c >r nothing, he r conscientious 'tfoits to be 
lumpish land hei in the impossible . And tlicn, vvh it is tli it imsiu illy 
metiopolitan complexion doing m the Foust of Aidcnr 

Ass ao [aques is, Mj W. H. Vunon made lum tnoit to|u iblc 
than 1 can remember. E\uy successive pioductnm *1 die St 
James's leaves mu with a gicatei admit auon th m Ik foie foi Mr 
Vernon's talent. That servile apostle of w oiking-cl us Thnft ir id 
Teetotalnm (O Vi ill tarn Shalt^pe n, Escpute, \ouwhodit c! chunk, 
WHAT a moral chip vou weie 1 ) hight Adam, was nude tbnut 
Iwenlv vearslooold hv Mi Loiatnt,wh > on the other haiick made 
a chat ming point by bidding f new ell to flic old home with a anile 
instead of tht » onventional ten. Mi Tcinamh/ tmptuonaud die 
banished Hukc as well as it is in the natuu of Jaque^’s Boswell to he 
impersonated; Mr FI. B. living plays 01i\u veiy much as anybody 
else would play Iigo, yet with his faults on the light side; Mr 
Vincent retains his law ful sp< eches (usmllv pmlomcdbv J aques') is 
the First Lotd; and Mi Esmond T ucs the pit tme^que, attitudinizing, 
galvanic, Rtdfoid Pa.k ->t\ Ic on Touchstone, wonying all tllcct 
out of the good lints, but woit\ing s' tvt into the bad un<s. Mr 
Wlieeler, as Charles, catches the profcssF nal mannu very happilv; 
and the wiestling bout is fa* and away the best l Lave seen o? rlie 
stage. To me, the wrestling is always the main attraction of an As 
You Like It performance, since it is so much casiet to find a man 
who knows how to wrestle than one who knows how to act. Mr 
Alexanders Orlando 1 should like to see again later on. The 
qualities he shewed in it wcic those which go without saying in his 
case; and now that he has disposed of the ieall\ big achievement 
of producing the play with an artistic intelligence and practical 
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ability nevei, as far as my experience goes, applied to it before, he 
w ill have time to elaboiate a part lying easily within his poweis, and 
alieadv \ety atrractively played by him. There aic ten other gentle- 
men in the cast; but 1 can only mention Mi Aubiey Smith, whose 
appeaian^c as ‘the humo'ous Duke* (which Mi Vincent Stein royd, 
as J e Beau, seemed to understand as a duke with a sense of humoi, 
In . Mi Ciillr it’s Mikado) was so m ignificont that It taxed all his 
poweis to h\e up to his own aspect. 

The scene when the two b )\s c mic m and sing It was a lover 
and Ins lass to Touchstone Ins btxn icstoied by Mi Alexandei with 
suJi success tli it 1 am inclined I > doclne it the nn st delightful 
moment in the whok irpu scnrainm. Mi Ldwatd Geimftn lias 
.eit'aiM i cl his Hen v VIII nu sic h i the m iscjut of 11} men at the 
end llvMK.il, heautc nls tn goigoousness, is impersonated by Miss 
Opp. 

r rin pioduuion at tins Christina^ season could not be mote 
timel\. Tlie dnidien will find the virtue of Adam and the pbilo- 
s ip 1 \ ol ) iquc , just the tiling fo them; whilst then elder s will be 
delighted bv the p ige miry and tlie vVte tltng. 


IF ht!c ui itvi\ a a tnttsu. uitic , under the p\eudon\m of Como dt 
Bassett n Sha i sa ii a ph citation of As \ou Like It ufnch pio^oked 
son e vi ten \tini thou 'ht) on Shake pearcan production . Fhty appeared 
in hn rmeu in ih St u on i8 April iSyo. 

1 have been foi some time voting bu an oppoitunity of saying 
a word about Mis Langitv’s te\ival of As You Like It at the St 
James's Theatie. 1 submit that the play is spoiled by ihe luthless 
cutting to hits of the las*t half of it. This has been fotccd on the 
management by want of skill and want of thought on the pai t of the 
actois. Tlie ptoblcm is to gel through a play of so many lines 
between eight o’clock and eleven. Any fool can solve this in the 
fashion of Alexandei (I allude to the man who stopped a hole to 
keep the wind away and not to the lessee of the Avenue Theatre) 
by cutting out a chunk here and a scrap there until the lines are few 
enougli to fit. But, somehow, the shorter you make your play in this 
fashion, the more tedious it becomes. The pioper way is to divide 
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your play into movements like those of a symphony. You will find 
that there are several sections which can be safely taken at a brisk 
allegro , and a few that may be taken prestissimo: those, for instance, 
which serve only to explain the mere mechanism of the plot. Each 
allegro will improve the representation if it is judiciously chosen 
and managed. Mr Benson has introduced one or two in Hamlet with 
the happiesL effect. Of course the tiling must be honestly done: the 
familiar star system trick of making the minor characters slur their 
work in order to leave plenty of time for the mock pregnant pauses, 
head waggings, and elaborate business of the leading actor, is vile, 
and shows a pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it. The star must 
not take a minute mu/e than his lines are worth, 01 put off the thud 
murderer with a minute less. Under these conditions, I belf ve it 
would be quite feasible to play As You Like It right through in a 
little o\ei tlnee horns will', out sacrificing a point. 

However, it would be necessary to get another Jaqucs than Mr 
Bourdiicr, or else to rudely shake his conviction that the secret of 
effective elocution is to pause at every third word and look signi- 
ficantly out of the coiners of his eyes at anybody who happens to he 
in lhat dilection before ietting out the fourth. Mr Bourehier can 
easily make himself a competent Jaques; but he may take it from me 
that he is at present as bad a one as London has seen for some 
years. Mrs Langtry makes a \ay womanly Rosalind, and succeeds 
better than any othei acness within ray recollection in making her 
love for OiLmdo the keynote of the part. 1 may remark that in 
spite of the beauty of the veise and the deep feeling for s\ Ivan and 
pastoral scenery which pervades tlfe play, the human part of it is 
excessively conventional, and might almost have been planned by 
Tom Taylor, Like Henry' V, it belongs ^to that moment of sym- 
pathy with the common morality and thought of his time which 
came between the romanticism of Shakespear’s early plays and the 
independent thought of his later ones; and this is why it is so easily 
played by any company with a fair share of sense and skill. There is 
no confounded insight required in the business. 


On 2 May 1S96 in the Saturday Review Shaw commented on an 
actress in the port of Rosalind at a Shakespeare celebration . 
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. . . Just at present I am more anxious about Miss Dorothea Baiid, 
whom I did see, as Rosalind. Rosalind is to the act! ess what Hamlet 
is to the actor - a part in which, reasonable pi esent ability being 
gianted, failure is hardly possible. It is easier than Trilby up to a 
certain point, though it will of couise hold much more acting. Miss 
Baird plays it intelligently and nicely; and this, to such a very pretty 
Ganymede, is enough scuue success. I low fat the niceness and 
intelligence of the ptertv young lady will develop into the passion 
and intuition of the artist, o< whether the piettiness will develop 
int«^ ihe ‘handsome is as handsome does fascination which holds 
tin lot mmy \eits against Time, remains to he seen. All that 
can do surl at potent is tlur Miss B nid’s Rosalind is brighfand 
pleisant, with sufficient narm il chaim to secure indulgence tui all 
iib shoi tiommgs. Of these rlk most seiious Miss Band’s de- 
livery ot i lie lines. Ever > bod \ by this time knows how a modern 
high-schoolmistress talks - how' she repudiates the precision, the 
stat Clines'., the awe-insphing oiaculatitv of the old-tashioned 
schoolmistress wh*> knew' nothing, and cloaks her mathematics 
wiih a pretty little voice, a pretty little manner, and all sorts of i>elf- 
cor>cious calineries and unassumingnesses. ‘Poor little me! what 
do I know about conic sedions?' is the effect she aima at. Miss 
Bciiidh Rosilind has de iris been m the high school and modelled 
hetself upon her pet mhtioas, if not aciuallv laught there herself. 
But l hat dainty , pleading, tiauow-lipped little torrent of gabble will 
not do for Shakespear. It is so unintelligible acn ss the foot-lights 
that even I, who know As Y« u Like It almost as well as I know 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, could not always catch whal she 
was saying. Thia being so, it mas safely be taken that Camberwell 
did nor catch more than a very small conic section of it. For even an 
expei t cannot make sense of Elizabethan blank verse at a first bell- 
ing when it is delivered at the rate of 200 words a minute and 
upwards. Besides, its lyrical flow*, if such a tiny ladylike patter can 
be cieditcd w r ith so broad a quality, is not that of Shakespear’s 
verse. The effect is like a canary trying to sing Handel. 
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In the same review Shaw discussed other performances . 

. . . 1 he scenes fiom As \ou L ike It included nothing of Jaques 
exempt the few set dps of dialogue betw ui’ the pessimist diul 
Orlando; md no c\eepnon can he t ikon m the v ax m which these 
weie hmdlicl by Mi liwng He dieted md looked tli* part well. 

Tin best hit of y\i ik w is Mr B< mud Gould’ 4 * OTudo; 1 he 
w or st, Mr Be ti (nee i\ I ouehsK ne. Mi (met pm litmse if mil of the 
qii( aion hefoie he h id been two minutes on the st ige b\ the pio- 
found sti >ke of picking one ot Orlmel )\si units ft m . fee, ind 
leadmi? fiom it tin nnpn mptii bmlcsque 

ll i hi t do 1 id a hi id, 

1 i l him ->e< h mil l\ >s iht d, etc. 

Tins w is i new n uinm with t un<'i mce Hi v\ is u uch mi le 
successful as i\euit ml ihm is SI d < spe t e m siudmf Hi u m- 
pick l\ misled the piltd-up climax of die puih n> Willi mi, and 
w \ , m short, n bid \ l >u I i t»< t- i uitu e ulu desne ti sti 
It is n ' cl ists i iee t<« in ictoi to hi tin ibli ( > pi i Tone 1 knu , but 
\vh\, undi r thise i ire urn >t ini t -■ md being i nmn>ei, he -hi uhl 
cist him-* 1( r )i it, p ,sses tn\ unde isl mdmg. Mi Raws in Buckley 
played Oh\u \ c r y well, Liu pet inid, is usual, jii chcssing himself 
sma'Th, and then dcscpbmg himselt is ‘ i wtelelkd i lggul man, 
o’ugtown with halt.’ Vlt Gould m mured his put, especially the 
clifhcultu > >f the sham eomtship w ith G my nude, beitct than 1 1 an 
ic member hieing seen it Dimmed bef< re, md some of 1 is lines 
were* finely -pokm; but lit w is Mt O 1 indo ()ilmd)\ intelli- 
gence is tlic mu If mu ee of the lie lit. he alway s ennu out bes 1 as an 
amiable, strong, manly, handsome, Tiuwd c i mgii-ro-t i) v -eie- 
oi-lumself, bii f safely stupid and tot illy um b tn ant \( ui <r mm. 
Nov , Mr Gould pla\ w till his head, bis ime llmi ni c is ilyy i ^ on 
the »krl; md he is ,o obscivaut th u i i pile of his mam yaluible 
stage quilniOo lie almost chsqu ililics himself as an actot by his 
draughtsman’s habit of watching himself and eye yone else so 
keenly and mtcie^teclb that he is mou apt to fotget his pait than 
to fmget himself in it. The boxn actoi looks in: Mr Gould looks on. 
He aus like a good eutie, and probably represses hi> tendeneies — 
if he has any - to the maudlin sell-sympathy, the insane tge tism, the 
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bottomless folly, the hysteiical imaginaii\e mendacity which- with 
the help of alcohol- make acting eas\ to ^oine men who aie for 
all other pui poses rhe most hopeless wastrels. l[owe\ct. I do not 
object: I iccogni/e the fact that the iscendetuA of ihe sentimental 
amorphous a^ioi means the ascendent) t f the scntimemal ainoi- 
phous drama, and 1 hat tile uittcal aUot, like VI r Gould, is indis- 
pensable to a drama villi an\ biains in it. Still, the uhnal actor 
need not be also a draught sm an actoi. 1 once c laboratek explained 
ro Mt Gould a pat* ot which I was imsclt the author. lie paid me 
the closest attention; jetned to ponder m> utteiatues; and piesently 
tet in nod with a pot fc vth miiuu and hijd’K c!i uactenstic di iwing 
ot mi , wLnh 1 si i II pn*l)ibl\ ih\c j ' li\e dov n. And if I had been 
Shakt^pcai v. ' pi m nu; Oi ! n.d ir would h nr been just the same. 
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The Comedy of Errors 

On 1 4 December 1 8$5 in the Saturday Review Shaw reviewed a semi- 
professional production , praising it as being truer to the spirit of 
Shakespeare than most contemporary efforts and discussing in some 
detail the contrast between Henry Irving and Barry Sullivan as 
interpreters of Shakespeare, 

For a delightful, as distinguished from a commei dally pn mising 
first night, the palm must be given this season to the Elizabethan 
Stage Society’s pejfottnante of The Coined} of liriot- in Giay’s 
Inn Hall this day week. Usual!} 1 enjov a in st night as a c mgoon 
enjoys an operation: diis time l enjoved it as \ phtvgoc ' t nji ' s a 
pleasant peifonnamc. 1 have never, 1 hope, undeleted tlie tm- 
pojtaiue <'i the amatem ; but I am now beginning to cing u him 
as the* savioi of theatrical ait. He alone among ihe voungt i genera- 
tion seems to have any cxpeiiem c of acting. Nothing is m* k appal- 
ling to the di.im.uiv author than the discovery rhaL pmiessi< nal 
actois of ten veais standing have acquimd nothing hut a habit of 
brazening out theii own incompetence. What is an armt nowadavs, 
or an at tress? In nine eases nut of ten, simply a person who has 
been ‘on tom' with half a do/tn ‘London successes/ plajing parts 
that involve nothing but a little business thoughtlessly a pied from 
the performances of their London ‘cmatois/ yith long intervals 
spent between each tom in the ranks of the unemploved. At the end 
of a lifetime so spent, the ‘aerm ’ well n.i doubt be a genuine expert 
at railway travelling, at taking lodgings, and at cajoling and hull} ing 
landladies; but a decent amatem of two years standing, and of the 
true irrepressible son, will beat him hojSelessl} at his art. What a 
fate is that of these unhappy young professionals, sick to despera- 
tion of a provincial routine compaied to w liich that of a c unmercial 
traveller is a dream of romance, longing for a chance which they 
have not skill enough to turn to account even if some accident 
thrust it upon them, and becoming less interesting and attractive 
year by year at a profession in which the steady increase of personal 
fascination should have no limit but positive senility and decrepi- 
tude! 1 remember, years ago, when the Playgoers’ Club was in its 
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infancy, hearing Mr Pinero, in tile course of an address to that body, 
breatv into an enthusiastic eulogium on the actor of the past, pro- 
duced by the old stock-company system, vtisatile, a singer, ,a 
dancer, a fencer, an elocutionist, ready to play any pait at a day's 
notice, and ecjmlK expert in comedy, drama, rnclodiama, Christ- 
mas pantomime and the ‘legitimate.* There is some German novel 
in which a crowd of medieval wJtiio»s, fired by the eloquence of 
Peter the Humir, bums with a Christian longing to insli to the 
Holy Li >d and thugt in seul* d i.mkx on the Paymm lio^ts - all 
tuem one man \ v m is ob'aousK n«>l impressed. Indignant at his 
c ddi t i'h v dunmd what he me ms b\ n. ‘I've been theie/ is 
hi mb i u <p] Mi m» >n. 'Hut is h< w I fi It when I was listening to 
Mi Pi h r . Hi, ini; L.c"» biou^ht up >n the (Jr! ;>uk k-company 
ut i >1. I ki ew that Ik was rut l( si ' t isaiilc of beings - that he was 
nciLd hclpiex>l\ to ms own line » 1 heaw 01 light, young 01 old, 
and p 1 a\ed il! tl c p ms that HI to Jam as the representame of that 
hue in exactly tin same way. 1 knew* that his power of hastily 
swa, lowing* die ui> of a ]>art and disgorging th<Mn it short 
itf tice more oi less maicuiutek and quite ummpro\uhh (three 
nu mbs t cheat sal Aottld Imchil him mme it sea than thicc hours) 
w as i»n onipatibie w it! * hixe\e< know in<» his p nt in an\ seiioux sense 
U all. I rt numbered I u one absurd m.bal * that passed loi fencing, 
t’>L paltrv step-d . u »* bolveen the ve^es of l.is song m die panto- 
name th it constituted him a dan* ei the obn rxiousness of utterance 
v hich he tilled el union and v'*n»UI imp 1 to pupils for a con- 
sideration, the u mo d leulncss which only meuit that in his 
mi miginle remoteness fioin «iiiluu ind ait it mattered nothing 
what he did. Mr Piner » m idh cimd Su llenrv living as an example 
of the product ot the sroik-c< rnpam fiainmg; but tin first is, wlien 
f ’ Henry first atu mprecl classical a< ting at the Lyceum, he did not 
know the ABC of it, and only succeeded by his original and sym- 
pathetic notions of theXYZ. Nobody who is familiar with the best 
technical work of the Irving of today, its finish, dignity, and grace, 
and the exactitude of its expression of his thought and feeling, can 
(unless he remembers) form any idea of what our chief actor had to 
teach himself before he could carry veteran playgoers with him in 
Ins breach with the tradition of superhuman acting of which Barry 
Sullivan was, as far as I know, the last English exponent (need I say 
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that the gieat It ish actoi ’was horn in Bnnunghain*). Barj\ Sullivan 
was a splendidly monstrous perfoimcr m his prime time \us 
hardly any pait sufficiently lieroic for him to he natuial in 11 He had 
deficiencies in his natine, or 1 ithc t blanks, but no wc iknesses, be- 
cause he had wh it people c ill no licai t Be 11112, 1 fine man as proucl 
as Lucifer, and gifted with an livmsc cntrgv which hid etnbltd 
him to cultivate himself ph\sicalh to a ^up th degtu , he was the 
very incarnation of the old indn tclu ilisiu t\tmmc.ilcon um >n f 
a gieat actoi. Bv nngnifvmg tint conception to snhlnnit\, lie ic- 
ducccl it to absuiditv I here wcu just twr set < ns puts winch he 
could play Ilatnlcl ind Richelieu tuc tw l(\clis pi ts in du 
gtand icpetloty i know tint s >ine pc >pk cl 1 )i Id t t > tl ml < r 
Hunk I as lo\ c It ss and th it the Tt s mg H m It h s 1 is 1 < it 11 |1 
liglr pl ice, and aim ni b»c iks it in tin si nc \ nil Opt i In, bur tlm 
1 1 ike l ) be the actoi’s u hukt to Sti k pt u t tllit 1 tl^m 1 u< n pt 
to fulfil lus mtum >ns Sji Hum living Ins 11c 11 th iglu tmcl 
of tlte iminort il \\ ilium, »nd h is pivc n him 1 uc th in n n niblc 
lesson - foi inst tin c, in 1 he \J< cl ant t A <. nc \ leu Ik l, \c ns 
noL ‘the few tint Sifikispe u chew, but th one 1 c 1 1 1 1 1 1 > 1 1 1 v 
duwn if he had bent up to the 1 >> anm n it 1 B ir Sulhv 11 with 
lus gift of lovcko >ness, 11 a\ II 1 uk 1 mcl c nsequi nth used t put 
Ills Ophelia^ out of countenance m 1 <, thin it is c t t ck ^cnbc In 
Hamlet as in Riche hen, it w is right 10 etc He a t ^mc wh * uitet 
aloofness f;om his felk w s g i\ c him 11 linn si snpci n iitu il disunc- 
tion, and cut hint off from ill such fulling 1 ut n e\ with litem is 
love miplu s And 11 w n lus success 1 pi »ducim? this \u \ euiu is 
and very imposing c fleet tint in id f< 1 Bun Snlhv m, in his lies 
days (I am not now spe ikini? d the pen d iftei 1S70 <>*■ the ic ib nit), 
a unique provincial and Amsh ilnmcput moil which cat ted him < \ei 
parts he could not play it all, such is Othelk tluongh wtiieii he 
walked as if the only lint m tl e pl i\ tint com even am idea U him 
was the description of Othello as puplexed in the extreme,’ or 
Macbeth, wffio was simply Cibhei’s Richard (a favoiitc part of lus) 
in mutton-chop whiskers No doubt lus temperament, with its ex- 
ceptional combination of liinginarne energv with coldness and 
proud timidity of the sympathetic passions, accentuated the super- 
human pretension in the st\le uf acting which he practised; but his 
piedecessor, Macieady (if I may judge from that extiemety deptess- 
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ing document, his diary ), must have been much more like him than 
like Sir Henry living. At all e\cnts, both Macieady and Sullivan had 
abominable tempers, mcl idled tor ilieii stage climaxes on effects 
ot violence and impetuosity, and foi theii oidinary impiessiveness 
on grandiose assumption of sty le. Once, when tny father mentioned 
to me that lie had seen Macieady play Coiudanus, and 1 asked him 
w hat it w is like, lie replied that it w as like a marl bull. 1 do not offer 
tins is e\ ldcnce that m\ citric al iauiltv is an inherited one clc uly 
there must have been some arnaic method in the bull s madness to 
have gained such a imputation but 1 feel cjuik sure that when Sir 
Hem s living iulfils hm pi cruise to ippear as Coiiulanu,, no father 
vv ill describe him r< ; his son a* m\ taihci desdibed Macriadv tome. 
Barn Sullu in then, icpic anted the giaiidio^c and the violent on 
u la tl legs, mtU >uld Mo nothing loi the \ oung In ing but mislead 
i im. h \ mg's mis /ion wa-. t » e-< a ibhsh on the stage the touching, 
appealing m biiirv of sentiment and tffution the dignity which 
onl\ asseits itself when it is wounded; and his caily attempts to 
t\p r c>‘ ilicsc b\ ihc iiadm mal methods <A the old domineering, 
stlf-Hstuhc, ambitious, thundering, supub school led him fora 
tn icintoa giuiesqne contusion d >tvlc. In plavmg villains, too, his 
win* *- < dloik, liiimoi >u mm, nshn< ss, w ith n •» occasion il glimpses 
< >t i latent be slid dangc rousjics uticily defied the methods of ex- 
pussnui p. >pcr to the fxaun-d iving, nian-quelhng tvunf, 
usui pel , and mniclciei, who w i 1 - lh< i\ pieal v 1 1 lain of the old school, 
md v h< sc il i\oi less quintessetn e will be f mcl by then urious dis- 
tUhd mi) that Sh ikcspeau m {oigerv, Ireland’s 

\ortigun. In short, In ing luci to imrl ilic light ( xpiession for a 
perfectly nm* diguitv md tpciiedh new indignity; and it was not 
mm] he had dv nc this tliai (ic jc illy accomplished his destiny, broke 
the old tradition, and left Baiiy Sullivan and Macrcady half a ven- 
ture behind. 1 will nor sav that he rlso left Sh, k spear behind: there 
is too much oi the ‘not foi an age but for ill time' about our bard 
foi that; but it is a pity th it the new icrmg was not applied to a new 
author. Foi rh nigh Sir Htmv living’s ictmg is no longei a fiisifi- 
eati >n of the old stvle, his jcung versions ue falsifications of the 
old plavs. His Hamlet, his Shy lock, his Leu, though inte testing in 
their own way, aie spmious as representations of Shakespear. His 
Othello I have nevei seen : his Macbeth I thought fine and genuine, 
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indicating that his business is with Shakespear’s later plays and not 
with his earlier ones. But lie owes it to literature to connect his name 
with some greater modern dramatist than the late Wills, or Tenny- 
son, who was not really a dramatist at all. There is a nice bishop’s 
part in Ibsen’s - but I dig! ess. 

My point is that Sir Hem\ living’s so-called training under the 
old stock-company system noi only did not give him the individu- 
ality of his M)le~ foi to that it did not prelend - but that it failed 
to give him even those generalities of stage deportment which are 
common to all styles. The stock uctoi, when the thst travelling com- 
panies came along, vanished before them, unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung, because the only sentiment he had inspired in the puhlic 
wj'» an intense dcsiic for some means of doing y itluuit him. He was 
such an unpresentable impost oi that the small London person, well 
dressed and well spoken, figuring in p!a>s ingeniously connived so 
as to dispense with an> gieitet powers of acting than e\ei\ adioit 
man of the world picks up, came as an inexpressible relief. Dare [ 
now confers that I am beginning to have moment 4 * of legret for him. 
The smart nullity of the London person is becoming intelcubly 
tedious; and the exhaustion of the noveltv of the plays constructed 
for him has snipped them of their illusion and left their jingling, 
rickety mechanism patent ro a disgusted public. The latest genera- 
tion of ‘leading ladies’ and their heroes simph teiufy me: Mr 
Boutchiei, who had the good fortune to learn his business as an 
amateur, towers above them as an actor. And the latest crop of pi ivs 
has been lot the most part deliberately selected for production 
because of the very abjeunes" auchvenalitv whkli withered them, 
harvestles^ almost as soon as they were above ground. 

And v ot there is more latent than ever - more skill now than ever 
- more .rubric culuue * bettor taste, bettet acting, better theatres, 
better dramatic liteiarure. Mt Tree, Mi Alexander, Mr Hare, have 
made honorable expetiments; Mr Forbes Robmson’s enterprise at 
the Lvceum is not a sordid one; Mr Ileniy Aithur Jones and Mr 
Pincto aie doing better work than ever before, and doing it with- 
out any craven concession to the follies of ‘the British public.’ But 
it is still necessary, if you want to feel quite ieassured, to turn \uur 
back on rite ordinary commercial west end theatre, with its ignoble 
gambling for * a catch-on,’ and its eagerly envious w hisperings of how 
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much Mr Penley has made by Charley’s Aunt, to watch the forlorn 
hopes that are led from time to time by artists and amateurs driven 
into action by the starvation of thcii artistic instincts. The latest of 
these is the Elizabethan Stage Society; and I am delighted to be able 
to taunt those who missed the performance m Giay’s Inn Hall with 
being in ist pitiably out of die moument. The Lyceum itself could 
not have drawn a tnoic distinguished audience; and the pleasant 
effect of the play, as perfoimerl on the {loot of the hall without 
pioscenium >i fittings of any kind, and played straight through in 
less than an hour and i half without any division into acts, cannot 
be as much as imigtned by any ficquMitet of our m dinars theatres. 
The illusion, whnh otncialK 1 ipsts dining per for mat ces in mr 
siyle whene\or die pnncip d pci tonne is in* < ff die stage, was Main- 
tained throughout* nuihc* tli( t< ichbtaiers on the -.rage net the 
very effective ( cldity of the Diomio ^os times m nit img with it in 
the k isr Onl\, tlx modem d*ess<-*s < f tin audience the gasaliers, 
and the portrait of Mamstv next tint >f Bicon, wen anachronisms 
wliicli one had n ignore. Tilt «aeo< mmagcnei t was good as re- 
gards tile evils, ent mccs, and groupings not s< g >ucl in the 
business of the speeches, v huh magi i u ue he' n m ide inoic helpful 
to the actors, espccnlU to Adnan i, v ho*>e best *-pcc< htswe^e under- 
done. On the whole l he acting was f m - much bcOc r di tn it wotild 
have been at an avi i »ge. pioftsxi *n il putoinnnce Ea< on, one of 
the Dtonuoc and the jnrti/1.1 dtninguished themselves most. 
The evening v ouud up with D« hnelseh meat of lnte and viol, 
\11g1nal md \oicc, a dclts.fabl< M'lui 111 .litiU whuh denes all 
dcsciiption by the pen. 
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In August of 1896 Ellen Terry / 'pan preparing the role of Imogen 
which she was to play in Hetu v Ir 1 mg's production e/TA mbeline at 
the Lyceum Theatre. Her letters to S haw on the pari elicited several 
extensive and pwvocati ) e replit s from him. The full o change ma\ he 
found in Ellen Ton y and Beinaid Shaw : A Conespondencc. In a 
letter of eS August 1896 Shaw discussid the mama Ration of her part. 

. . . [ r is downright in widening lo think ot join slaving u\ei 
Ini ogui. Of coinse \ou cant lemtmbet it: w ho omlrl: Unles-, \ 011 
realh warn to say the diings a chaiacrei in 1 plav sa\s, v>u? soul is 
not intei fated, and w nhoul dun soj t of mu iexi memo* \ itnposunh . 
To leant Imogen ieqiiiies a Bishop’s wife, not \on. (oeal heavens, 
doesnt ii make you feai tint \om faculties a I * * 4 e decaying and vour 
memoiv failing when ^ on find that die lines wonl come to you 
eager l\* bin must be fix' d intovoui head with h irpins, without my 
seemilx foi due stacking? Well, that is In cause Shake ipc\n L »s 
dead dtamaticallx as a doornail. Yom c n!\ ilimce of le lining hn 1 
without intolerable etlon is t« * leant him h\ eai ; lot his mu ie is 
unfailing. Nevet toad \om pait; get somebncK to speak it to vou 
ovet and o\ei again - to urge i» on pm, I mi 1 11 at vou, until \oui 
tneie hmtathe cello faculty foiees y on to jabht t it as 1 sticu piano 
foues \ou m hum a time that you positi\tl\ dislike. And when you 
have tinished with Imogen, Imish with Shakespeai. \b CaiKle said 
to the emigt mt ‘lien and now,, 01 nowheie and nevci. is tin 
Amciii a so I sav to yon 4 Il*"e (it ) it oo\ Square) and now , is i>y 
Slukespea .’ Time (lie^; and vou mnsi act something befoie you die. 


On 6 September 189(1 Shaw wron in great detail on the role of To open 
and the play in general. 

I teally dont know what m say about this silly old Cymbeline, ex- 

cept that it can be done delight fully in a village schoolioom, and 

cam be done at the Lyceum at all, on any terms. 1 wish you would 

tell me something about Imogen for mv own instiuction. All I can 
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extract from the artificialities ol the plav is a double image a real 
woman divined b\ Shake spcu without his knowing it clearly, a 
naluial anst icrat, with i high tempei and pufect corn ige, with 
two moods - a childlike affection and wounded j ige, and m idtouc 
Dai ag n ot virtue produced b\ Shikcspear’s j un \ of wh it a worn in 
ought to be, a person who sews md cooks, and reads improving 
be t ks until nndmpht, md ‘ ilv\ i\s ?c>c»ve liu hn]\ dutc ’ md is 
aitviousto issuttpeeplc tint the) m i) trust hci lrnplie ttly with then 
spot m ind ioiks, and tc m uhu nic A itc f suspici m ot improper 
l eh i\i ) intluputrf t ( r pc pk (csptc ilh lie 1 hush md) w ith 
lb id mtd te in tics lilvtic^ >u l h ukl i ut tin p ut s stole i\e 
die p ii it « n ut md li r \ in n in, 1 J I sh ukl wnte u (lie 
lime ( \pl unmo i lie lines fill pi urn I v mid be \ nnenih- 
n 1 t id\ emse merit 

Tin re. ue t m i d hm m t it put Ii st 

how tai n is 

lo this sune bhs->cd Vtnfo d 

win h like tint w ii k sceiu m u will do ht mtifnlh 

Sc^t ml, d ( e\o speteli, wuh i s t udi >i vein tuihr i mue - 
SuJ t f( c 1 C jt( od he i\t ns 1 

1 1 in d to k rve he i mtdv Ij st i the ni< u p tinini ncs - 
1 11 hide i iv t n t t f m d c ihcs 
loutdi, tht o t h u ) >d hnc f pine th me in Mn Siddon&'s 
st\ lc - 

] c rr not 1 m empty ot ill tmugs but met. 

Oi l\ Sli iktsp ar, like in iss >p ills di r h ic b> i tiding, m words? 
all tint the delivery of the line use If ought to com to The words 
‘ 1 1 y master is not the ic, who was, indeed, the itches of it* should 
n< t be spoken If anyone siys >uu left the l ut jnu cm letort *1 
did not speak them, but I dul lot leive them pul 5 

If you utter all that mbbish iboui fdst T ic is md Dido’s weep- 
ing, I will riee, snatch the imucst fumly Shakespear, solemnly 
throw it it yuur htad, and leive the tht ttie fhe moment Pisanio 
says ‘Good Madam, heat me,’ cut him short with ‘Come, fchow, be 
thou honest’; and say it with something of the deep admonition 
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which makes me remember yom * Shylock: there’s thiioe thy money 
offered thee* since years and yeais ago. And when you have fairly 
started cutting the miserable attorney’s rhetoiic out of the scene, do 
it with a bold hand. Dont trouble about the Paragonese ‘Some jay 
of Italy * stuff*, or the wi etched impossible logic chopping. And oh, 
my God, dont read the lettei. You cant iead it: no woman could 
read it out to a servant. (Oh what a DAMNED fool Shakespear 
was!) You must manage it in this way. In the second scene of the 
third act, let Pisanio begin by leading the letter, fiom ‘Thy mis- 
tress, Pisanio, hath played the strumpet, etc.’ down to ‘lie bleeding 
in me.’ Then let him bieak off' and exclaim ‘How! of adultery!’ 
etc. down to ‘O iny master, tin mind to hei is now as low as were 
thy foi tunes!’ Then let him resume the reading of the letter to the 
end, when he will hnd himself with just the right cue for ‘How ! 
That I should muidei her . . . 1/ her! . . .* and so on. The audience 
will not foiget what is in the lettei aftei that; ancfwhen Pisanio 
hands it ro you in the fourth scene, you can play the reading of it 
with tire certainty that the audience will have the clue in their 
imaginations burning hot. The pantomime will be easy for you - it 
goes this way - the horrible shock of the fiist sentence - ‘/ false!’ 
- then the slow, significant look at Pisanio, the man who is to kill 
you (it is the majesty of death that j discs you for a moment from 
your honoi) - then the return to the subject of the accusation and 
the slipping away of consciousness. Then cut all the rubbish out of 
the scene which follows, thus: 

P. Wliat shall I need to draw iny swoid? The paper 
Hath cut her throat aheacly. VHiat cheer, madam? 

I. False to his bed, etc, (the whole speech uncut) 

P. Alas, good lady (Imogen has nothing to do with this speech 
and should go straight on without healing it) 

I. I false ! Thy conscience w i Lness, Iachimo. (Everything can be 
conveyed in these 4 woids) 

P. Good madam, hear me - 

I. (Turning on him with solemn sternness) 

Come, fellow, be thou honest. 

Do thou thy master’s bidding, etc. etc. (the whole speech 
uncut} 
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P. Hence, vile instrument 

Thou shalt not damn my hand. 

I. (Sharply, not much impressed by his lhetoric at such a pass) 

Why, I must die; 

And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
No servant of thy master’s. Prythee despat ch. 

The lamb entreats the butcher: where’s thy knife, etc. etc. 

All this will mean an intolerable load off your memory and off 
the teal side of Imogen. Anhei will complain in The World of the 
violation of the Baid’s integrity; and I will declare in The Saturday 
Review that your dramatic instinct and delicacy of feeling Iwe 
nevei guided you more uneriingly than in rescuing the live bits of 
Imogen fiom the bombazine t tappings of the Bishop’s wife. 

Thete is another point which puz/les me - in that other big 
scene - that nice Elizabethan moisel of die woman waking up in the 
arms of a headless corpse. I cannot for the life of me follow the 
business of that long speech without getting the woids ‘A headless 
man’ in the wiong place. Foi instance, you wake up, you sit up, 
half awake, and think you are asking the w'ay to Milford Haven - 
the blessed Milford ’ since foi die moment you have forgotten your 
unhappiness. You lie down to slce^ ugam, and in doing so touch the 
body of Cloten, whose head (ot no head) is presumably muffled in a 
cloak. In youi dim, half asleep funny state consciousness, you 
still have die idea that you musnt go to bed with anybody else but 
Posthumus, and you say ‘But soft, no bedfellow.’ Then in rousing 
youiself sufficiently to gel away hum this vaguelv apprehended 
person, you awaken a little moie at this veiy odd, dieainlike thing, 
that the bedfellow is coveied with downs. You take up a flower, 
still puzzly-dreamy, and look curiously at it. It is bloody , and then 
in an instant you are broad awake - ‘Oh gods and goddesses 1' etc. 
But it is quite clear that you must not know that ‘this bloody man’ 
is headless, as that would utteily spoil the point later on. He looks 
simply as if he had swadied hi» head in his cloak to sleep in. It is the 
blood under the flowei s that makes Jam so ho* rible to be alone with. 
When you utter the prayer * If there be yet left in heaven as small a 
drop of pity as a wren’s eye, feared gods, give me a part of it,’ I 
suppose you kneel and cover your eyes with your hands in the hope 
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that when you iemo\e ihcm vour prayer will be answeied and the 
nightmare gone- \ou take down youi hands md d uc to look again. 
‘The diearn’s licit still Even yhen 1 wait u is without me md 
within me, not imagined fell Now in the text, what follows is 
*A headless man!* Tli it is wh it I c mnot undei stand, and 1 belie \e 
it is an ovet looked relic of some e irlie 1 arrangement of the business. 
Fox see how it pi iys if y u mm it Your attention is c lught by the 
garment of Posthumus, \ou go on with the leo^nmon step by 
step (eon found th osc cl e-^ic il illusii ns, but they cant be helped), at 
last you hft the clo ik u 3 ee the f u c, md then ‘ Muulei in He i\ e i * 
}ou go tea ing, scie lining, i aging m id md i \ t w m \ iv t the 
swoe n is best umi tan (a ncc thing to pin tu \ ni< ht f i roc 
nights) but if x on 1< ivt m tl c woids ‘A he icil ss niiftlt sequel 1 
s| oiled, and you ait Hpu-.ennd i bur > u prised it 1m hi i o 
face on i nun who, yc u hiye ihtid> < h e yd, It s h t us 
whole held Ihercfoie, 1 midi tit ll it tile he idlers ^un’ sent< ttce 
must be left e in 

rhe->e, de u nitdim itc ti e onh id< is l Imt m the sul )c-.i » f 
Imogen. I chic i>y \ >u kn )w \ >ut own bu int s berei t! an I d >, 
but no mittei, y« m c nseu u mss if \ ui < n ui v will nl 1 ^ 
become mo e definite uid dete n med it it e mjii idict** cunhi 1> 
else’s. 

So ) ou see I hue i o bjvUi nwhifcxttU an n teiliguii u tine 
out of the dt id md f iht bus oi Sh ikespt u But e ht n you pic pose 
to uir me I impuily^ed it youi sittilc_i us mu iuf\ I ilw i\s 
eut myselt t > the bone, u itlmg tl e thing c vet md v i until T h i\c 
ch<cove ted the bits tli it l mt be m icle to pi i)~ let ai \1 c w 


Ellen Etn\ nro'c Sha i fn r t!ur ihou h f s on In o m and u it him a 
copy oj In tn^s a<. Tin ^ ^ er w i of rht play In a utter of 8 S pternber 
i S hex praised 1/m 1 ^r \\ ideas bit expressed strong dis- 
approval of Ir'it ■»’ cuts 

l have letd eaietully tlimugh that copA , but, w r isv luck, I must 
tithei wnte Inline dl\ ot miss tl e posr, as some ptople ha\c aimed 
lieie and I lia\c ind to opciid a lot of tune mending punctures in 
female bicycle ty its 1 herefore brief and blunt must I be, O Ellen, 
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Fortunately thete is not much to say. Out biains evidently work 
in the same way. At the same time I begin to doubt whethei you can 
really be an acticss. Most of ’em have no biams at all. 

You hue onl} once slipped out of the ihuatUi in youi plan, 
and that is m the scene between Imogen and lachimo in the 2nd 
Act. Imogen is an impulsive pci son, with quick tiansitions. abso- 
lutely frank self-expression, and n ) half affections 01 half forgive- 
nesses The moment v»u ibuse m\onc site lo v ^s ? site is in a lage: 
tilt moment p»u plane them she is delighted It is quite cisy for 
1 Khun ) to put het out >f counten mcc h\ telling he 1 th it Posthumus 
1 is foi gotten he 1 ; hut the lust ml he ni ikes the mist ike of t») mg to 
gj iu f v he« 1 )\ ihtut u? hint ‘lint iunigne’ he bungs dc wi? ihc 
duielu. It is |u>l the srnic uuh Clotcn. *hc. ts f u boning with 
him nun] he makes th« nnu misfile Aid i u him ' h is nothing to 
do hut ptatse P >*t humus, md In lit* butte 1 on thick, and die is 
mst mtk as plcised as Punch, and \oid of all icsentnvnt. It is this 
tint nukes hei pa\ hn 1 the e j \lr t special comnhmert of ufciiiu/ to 
Mlu fjie chest nit 1 lie 1 own bed >om u thin » \fu notild ne\ cr hai'e 
J t/it, if dn had not foijntn hi u quin tboioughlv - hment Injun. 

1 he tefoic theieis no mbsidin^ stoi in no *w \ y of him,’ no ‘polite 
a Kris, woid , voids Then ds 

- mk I \ h >k a itch 
1 11 u lie * ncliants sot letu ^ t > Jitm: 

Half all men’s hei ts tie lm 

humbug hei < ompUu k. Flu vm du nld come ngl t )ut thiough 
the clouds when she s iv s ou nuke amends.' 

You an- uneritng e\ ei \ w heu else. 

On p. 4 t lie speech ‘O the gods 1 \fyhen shall vo c ce again?’ is 
reallv two separate speeches. When Posthumus puts the bueelct 
on } mi arm, look for a moment with dt lig b * it the piesent if you 
like, but that doesnt nnttei • the gieat thing is that jou slmer with 
love at Ins touch on your aim. and sa) ‘O the* gods!’ as a sigh of 
taptme. It is when that subsides that vou isk the question a woman 
always does ask - it being the nature of he r s \ nevei to bo satisfied 
- ‘When will you come again?' 

On the same page (4) comes the fust quick tnmsition. T beseech 
you, sir, haim not youiself with youi vexation’ is thoioughly 
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petulant and full of temper, Cymbeline having not only sent 
Posthumus away, but called him ‘thou basest tiling.’ What she 
really means is ‘You may sav your breath to cool vout ponidge, 
you old wretch.* 

On page 33 - the 1 <st line - thiow up voui engagement and bid 
H, I. faiewell foi cvei soonti than allow Pisanio to make ‘and too 
much too* a comic asicU . It is a peifculy serious, itndu, nursehke 
thing to say. Am Irish peismt would say ‘and u>*> nun h too, 
dailmt,’ quite n itm iPy . 1 hu u 11 on, It M 1 should ust h nl 1 mgu ige. 

I still think T on should let Tv ih u »cl the lettti. \h icasons aic 
that if you lead it so as to convey >ou f own te? Iiiils ' n seeing it 
you cannot also itnd il with the dec wor and poini net d to t liable 
the audience to tike in the h rce ( i Pi stluimus’s mstui'tn ns to 
Pisanio. Futtliei, 1 huvt a particular lb mg ioi , 1 k absi lute tiuih of 
effect produced by the actin'* of the wading nylv, without the 
clumsiness of an aside, not to me <ti n\ iIk tone of e fit ot dedved 
fioin the audience’s foiekunw ledge o( vital is 1 rppuung to you; 
so that they can watJi you without hsunmg to the ^e*bal instruc- 
tions. However, i dont piess that Shake spe u piefeiud to eomey 
the foteknowltdge bv Pisanio’s sped h in the finmt t scene, and die 
fact that his knowledge )f his business was always a cltvei h «lf- 
knov ledge (the result ot \ hum to got things dont mjh< v ) is 
knawn to me < nly. So lead the Ictiei h\ all meins, bur ,u>t take 
anothei look at tny way of cutting the following seei e Vt til events 
you must cut out ‘to puv t > with mel’fn. 38) is ir ts not only unin- 
telligible as it stands, but actually suggests a quite wiong idea. In 
the oiigmal it means ‘Nc w tli it there is another wonnn, to pieces 
with pool me!’ As \ou hive it, it u pi events Im ^gen is inviting 
Pisanio to carve lki up like a chicken, whkh is iidiculous and spite- 
fully out of chauctei. And ‘Come be honest - look’ js nothing 
like so beautiful < i expressive as ‘Come, fellow, be the u honest: do 
thou thy mastei’s bidding etc,’ To cut out such fine bits and leave 
in such tawdry trash as ‘slandei whose tongue oiitvmoms all the 
worms of Nile’ is idiotic'. The temng of Posthuims’s letteis from 
hei bosom seems to me very pooi business - at least foi you. Cut 
out the Roman c antes in on page 39: she belongs to the Bishopess 
side of the pait, as you have noted. 

But do not cut out the ‘ clouted brogues’ on p. 52; but rather ‘put 
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thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place on which thou standest is 
hoi) ground/ And I adjure \ou, do not cut >ut the pri)er to 
heaxen for ‘as small a diop of pity as a wien’., e)c’ (54). \ou will 
find it a blessed relief (prayei better than ei)ing foi that purpose) 
and to kneel and pi ay with your e) cs coveied will be beautiful. On 
p. 63 do not let them cut the speech of Lucius, ‘I do not bid thee 
beg my life, good lad, and yet I know thou will.’ It belongs 10 your 
part, jour leply being important as a bit of play. 

Generally speaking, the cutting of ihe pla) is stupid to the last 
estiemit), Exen fiom the bioadcst popuku point of \iew, the 
omission of the gtandiose scene about England tnd Caesar foi the 
queen, Clotcn and the Rom m, is a mistake. Cloten’s part is spoiled. 
E\ei v pet is spoiled except ‘the governors'; and lie has actually 
dat uged his own by wantonly cutting off you 1 white and a7uie 
e\c hd^ laced with blue of heaven's own tincr. Posthumus’s exit on 
p, 32 is utUtly spoiled bv a frigment of another scene stuck in in 
the v rung place, lest Posthumus should compl un that lachitno w f as 
joilouo of lnm and would m t let him h ixe that scene. The prudery 
of the cutting is sill) Pis into saxs ‘disloyal* instead of adultery; 
I tcWmo discreetly omits I hf hues ‘whcic, 1 pi )fess, I slept not etc.,’ 
and Cloten’s inesistihl) tninerl icm uk that if Imogen doesnt like 
his seientue ‘it is a \ice in hei e^s wnich hcisehaits and calves’ 
guts, not the \ohc of u^puXcd eunuch to boot [1 quite delightful 
bit of wining] can nevci unend’ ~ is surifiu i to please the curates 
foi w horn the L\ ccum set ms chief!' to exist 

I orgi\e the'-e splcn< tic iciu*r kb, but teall) II. I ’s acting xcisions 
of Shakespeai are past all bearing. Tilt mm has no artistic sense 
oiUstdc hi*, own person: hf is an oti;re who his < anitd )ou off to Ins 
cave, and now Guide R >1 and is coming to the dark t(u> tt to uscue 
you. 


As the performance drew near Miss Terry wrote to Shaw of her con - 
fiiMon about Imogen and her far < that she u ould not be able to play the 
part n JL Shaw w, ote her spiral letter* of encouragement prior to the 
open mg . Ajur the premn n Shaw \ njte to Mis \ 7 eny , on 2 3 Septem- 
ber mentioning his forthcoming reiiexv and i>n mg some of his 

initial reactions . 
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Yes, that is all veiy well, but the teal event yet to come - the 
event that London is waiting for, to which the Lyceum business is 
the ineiest insignificant pieliminary- that is G. B. S/s article in the 
Saturday. I have to do that unaided and alone: nobody wiites me 
sixteen or seventeen nice letters a day to encoiu rge me, but no 
matter. Il thcic is a thing 1 hate, it is ingratitude. Some people think 
of nobody but themselves. But I say no more. 

My at tide is halt written, and oh! isnt it nasty ! AT the natural 
malignity v hie h I have been suppressing for w eeks ori \our jaumt 
is now simph b ihm> ovu.So it is to be ‘Madame Sans Genc’afru 
all. Oli \ i r y " dl Sn Hems livtiej. \ h mark Napoli on imr 
good i 1 i u ;h f> \ \ >u, I >r i n: \ ci \ l< < d we b dl see . \nd v m 
an m iro > p pi i\ Bid no 1 111, i e ' oir I ln.ii 1 think 1 know ; lie is 
gome to pL»\ Kkhmond. tint’s dl. 

J <-] Kill b» gin tl. u arti* It ovti «g un lu mottos . nk nui h ill nasty 
enough. 

I was greatly shocked b\ \< ur Uiliintt list night. Von must 
have spent horns be tom du .,1ns, getting ip 'hit sucmws of p( t- 
sonal De ml \ , hkh lv lot'cmser MisP a t. D >\ u tlnnk at \< nr rge, 
it is right:* 

[ tonddti tl e wav \ou went on aith Posthumus po&irivch in- 
decent. Who is he, ptiy, tit it be dn uld be » ude love to in that 
fashion! 1 c< nsitle* no self to the lull as good-loc king a man. 

Look Ik re: I shall go ag tin in a week ot two. I am nor satisfied: 
there is a crumple in tire rostlcuf hoc n.d then. You made one 
AW 1‘ UL mistake. You actually bawled out the words ‘a headless 
man! ’ bofon \( u had h ill seen bin . Good he ’vend ■ ou mustn’t do 
that: it's liJuulous. \on must simply start in hoiim, give tile 
audience time to see in \< ui face v b.u is the mattti, and then sav 
‘a hetdless man’ in a frozen w hispet. If you mu>t make a noise, 
scrceeh like mad when vou st ul. Hum it will be all right. 

Tn play ing Shakcspcdj, plav n the hne^, through the lines, on the 
lines, but ncvei between t lie line". There siruplv isnt tunc for it. 
You would not sink five bus rest into i Boelhovct] svmphonv to 
pick up your diumstieks; and similarly y ou must nr a stop the 
SJiakespeMJ oichestrjfoi business. Nothing short of j pioccssmn ni 
a light should make anything so exttaot dinar \ as a silence duting a 

Sl\akc^A\f.m ^eitomunu:. All that uvt WaUAtVi T A AttU ^uUvcv^ 
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together: from the line about ‘his some savage holer to ‘Such a 
foe! Good heavens!* you ought to get all the business of peeping 
and hesitating and so on packed into the duration of the speech, 
spoken without a single inteival except a pause aftei the calk Other - 
wise it dugs. Mind, I dont ptopose that jon should omit or slur 
an) thing, but onl) that 5011 should do it with the utmost economy 
uf tunc. 

The scene of the w aking up should be moonlit : full bank holiday 
sunlight is too piosait to make Imogen's dieamy condition and the 
uncanny effect of the m\storious body co\eied with floweis 
(edible. On the othei h md the low light m the scene wheie \ou 
n i» 1 the fatal leltei is not g )od. Somehow, at the Lyceum,* the 

enuv u alw i\s tin tgined pic toii il 1\ inste id of chain iticilly. 

How cxti a- Olt-din uil\ \ mng md chaiminy >ou have made 
' )U'sclfh\ th it Ana lean tun 1 C)i i*- it ill Li ickO Ihnst pul me live 
1 v s liuthet hack than usutl Ih i\en 1 am I die victim of a con- 
si>nac\ ! 

U‘ 111 v diode, in\ ar tick, how am I to Lccp m\ M\le fash if I 
sr up ill mull! w tmng to you now th u 11 e all over and I can be of 
no tu then 


On 2$ S punier /iVo6 ^/icn write hi'* final letter on tfu subject. 

iM > v thtiis p )siti\eh ni) Iasi loiter. ihethi g is gettirn? lidi ulous. 

1 he article is finished md pone ioevocTl) to press. A mass of 
pr uncled, smislied, lacerated fragments, with heie and there a 
button or a splinter ot hone, is all that is 1( ft of your unhappy son, 
ot II. L, of Shakespeai, of Webster, and of the Lyceum stage man- 
agement. On the latter point I want you to consider the ai tide 
"aiefulH with rcfeience to that headless business. 1 am furious wdtii 
m\self for having omitted to urge upon you the impoitance of the 
scenic setting - I ought to have known that without a vigoious 
protest you w*mld be put off with something between Bellinzona 
and Tintcrn, and lw r o nice joung men out of a studio, instead of a 
land of lions muiderers and hobgoblins, with dreadful lonely dis- 
tances and threatening darknesses. Why should you ask for a diop 
of pity on a nke pretty warm comfot table leassuiing lovely day in 
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the country, with ‘tea for tourists ’ ob\ iousl yjust round the confer? 
Great Lord, if I were a scene painter T’d hive painted such an end- 
less valley of desolation foi }ou that at voui appeaianee in its awful 
solitudes, lost and encompassed bv ten ms, eveivbod}- would hive 
caught theii breath with a sob before )ou opened youi mouth. I 
should like to sec Hawes L riven offering that cosy little lull and 
millstream to Mis Siddons TU idiot 1 \ou would rink as the 
greatest actress in the world tf cnlv >ou weie not sui rounded by 
fools, duffers blockiie ids, people with heads like croquet b ills sc ltd 
all through. How v ( uld I lehimc like to plav Ins sec ne in me of the 
bediooms in Miple s sliop window, v\rth i nice new poiiinmte.au 
to hid* 

Ellen, sit is one nd ndn isiblt li e\t» \uu ph> S' rkesjtir 
again, dictate the seenc pi t bcfuit \ i il ink ot nothing else 
even ot join do ssr c 


Shaw’s of this product < n of C n kb c /<■ ont of hi rnosi 

famous It apptare X on 26 Stpumhtr i£g' m the baturdd} Review 
and he tntitkd it Blamu e ih^ B ird . 

I confess tc 1 dlfhtullv in feel mg eiv* i/ed ]usi at p e->t 11 f T itm 
fiom the count \ , wlieix. if e pi ntletnen of 1 nghntl a c 1 n ce*»tis\ 
of chiehcn-hufeht ong, I return to t( wn t hnd the higher vuis 
assembled ar a play three hundred \t us del in which tlie scnsiti m 
seenc exhibits a worn in waking up to hnJ 1 er husbn d leposi m 
gonl> in her arms with his held cm off. 

Pi ay understand therefbie, that I d"> rut defend Cvmbthnt It 
is foi the most part st igc} trash of the low tst melt d imatk older, 
in parts abc min ibb wulten, tlneughc ut intelltctuall) vulgar, mel 
judged in point of the ugiit bv modem intellectual standard’- vul- 
gar, foolish offensive, indecent, and exispemting beyond ill 
toler mce Tlieit aic moments when one asks desp uringl) why our 
stage should evei have been < uised with this ‘lmmoriaP pilferer of 
other men's stones md ideas, with Ins monstious ihetonc il fustian 
his unbeatable platitudes, his pietentic us reduction of tlie subtlest 
pioblems of life 10 commonpl ices agunst which a Polv technic de- 
bating club would revolt, his mciedible unsuggestiveness, his 
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sententious combination of icady iciledion widi complete in- 
tellectual steal it\, and h is consequent me ip uify for getting out of 
the depth of e\en tfie nv st ignonmt audience, maept when he 
solemn!} savs something so U mxcnckntlv platitudinous tlut his 
inoie humble-minded heniojs cannot biiiw rhmnsolvts to believe 
tbit >n oicu a man teallv men 1 to t .11s hk< then pnwlmoiheis. 
\\ itn the single exiepth n of Horn* r, tl r it i\ nt uniat M w i ret, n n 
even Sir Waltu Scott, whom 1 tan despiV s< entiicK as I despise 
Shakespear when I mcastue m\ mn 1 igunsi Ills. r fhe intensity of 
my impatience with him o^cWmp dlv ’erJiCb i pitch that it 
w< uld positively bt a tehef t< me m dig! im up and th i w atones at 
[ im, hi mV lug as [dob >w incap ihle he ind Im w isbippifi uk uf 
und' istanding any less 1 vious him f indig<ul T . To mad 
( ' mbehne and t » think offj Un, i Wjlm.u, o<~ Ibsen, is, foi me, 
i miptiil the lnbir i f studicfi modt iti< >n of\uui ant \H i* 1 v eais 
i t public icsponsibihtv as a j aninhst have male aim >st second 
n nine in me. 

J3ul l am bound to add that 1 pi.\ the nun who ut.in<n enjoy 
Sluktspear. lie has outlasted i!i>>nsii ds f ablci thinkc and will 
outlaw a thousand more. His gift of telling a 'toiy (pmvuled some 
one el c told it to him hist'i ; hi- cut lmoispo^ei ovei language, as 
conspicuous in hu senseless md si i 1 \ ihus< < » n is 1 1 kis mnacles 
of v \]uessi m; hi , hum<n ; Ids st n ,c < f ichosv xmlR c h racru ; and 
In- pi ahijotis fund of tuat vital tnug win h is, n stems, the liuc 
differentiating pi pe<tv behind the ticullt’s good, hid. or in- 
diilucnt, tf the man of gci ms. enable bin to entertain ns so 
cdcetiv* K that the im urinat y 'Penes md pt pie he h is t leated he- 
come moie real to us th m om actual life al lerst, u*uil knnwlulge 
and grip of actual life lx gins to deepen and glow Lew fid the com- 
mon. Wlie ft I was twenty 1 knew cvuvhodv in Shikesptxe, fiom 
Hamlet to Abhoison much moie intimate K ;* m I knew mv living 
con temper a ties; and to this day, if the n nne v»f Pistol oi Polonius 
catches my eye in a newspaper, I turn to the passage with more 
curiosity thun.if the name were that of- but peihaps I had better 
not mention any one in pat titular. 

Ilow many new 7 acquaintances, then, do you make in reading 
Cvmbelinc, provided you have the patience to break your way into 
it through all the fustian, and are old enough to be fice fiom tl c 
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modem idea that Gunbclinc must be the name of a cosmetic and 
Imogen of the latest scientific discovei} in the nature of a hitheito 
unknown gas? Cymbeline is nothing; his queen nothing, though 
some attempt is made to justify hit description as ‘a woman that 
bears all down with hei hidin’; Postliumus, nothing - most fnj- 
tunatel}, as otherwise he would be an unendutabl) contemptible 
hound; Belarius, nothing - it least, not aftei Kent in king Lear 
(just as the Queen is noihing aftei Lidv YLnberh); Tarinmo, not 
much - onl) a diabolic c\ mo chin a made plausible; and Pisamo, less 
than lachimo. On the othet hand, we hjvi l loten, the prince of 
numl) kuIK, whose put, indecencies and ill, is 1I1U1 u\ nnsurpicct 
from tlie fust lire to tht last ; rlu t" > pnnce*- fine pn -a ntm< nls - f 
that iinpiessi\ e and onk runs m\ fh, the noble - 1\ ku ; Caiu^ hutuis. 
the Roman intieial, uihmt unong t I k bnbnims, md, tho\t til, 
Imogen. Bur do, j)lc oe, it nn inbc T that llieu. i'c tv><* linnet n- One 
is a snkmn and elabn, ,n example of wh n, m Sh ikispe v\ npi no 1, 
a real lack ought to Ik. With tins uns>eika) It j)ci ,oti Mini >u 
indignation is rim nit. Hei object in lift L u vindkau lie i own 
pjopiiet\ anil to suspect i \u^b* d\ rise’s, “ pettdk her hush ind\. 
Like Lothaw m the j( welleiksbup in Biot II nit’s burlesque n t el, 
she cannot be left do»u with untonsitk mil rriil >f por table sd\ 
without nfhu( uri\ ismiing the proprietor*- tint die hi-, stolen 
nautfht, noi would not. though she htJ found rndd stiev ed \ the 
fiooi. IJei tot rill tx and sponl meit> in nasiy ideas is not to he 
described: there is hatdl} a speech in hei part that you can ead 
without wincing. But this Imogtn Jus another one rud to hei v nil 
topes o + blank \eist (which can toitunatek he tut) - die Imogen 
of Shakespeai’s genius, an enchanting person of the most delicate 
sensitiveness, full of sudden tiansifi ms fiom ecstasies of tenderness 
to tianspoits of childish lage, and reckless of c jn&equenecs in both, 
instanth hint and instantly ippeased, and of the highest breeding 
and courage. But foi this Im 'gen, Cymbeline would stand about as 
much chance of being rexived now 7 as Titus Andtonicus. 

The lnstinc ti we Imogen, like the real live part of tile lest of the 
play, has to be disentangled from a mass of stuff wdiich, though it 
might be lecited w itli effect md appi opi idleness by young ainatcuis 
at a pei foi mance bv the Elizabethan Stage Society, is absolutel} un- 
actable and unutterable m the modem theatre, where a direct illusion 
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of leality is aimed at, and where the repugnance of the best actors 
to play false passages is practically insuperable. Tor the pm poses of 
the Lyceum, theiefoic, Cymbeline had i o be cut. and cut liberally. 
Not that theiewasdny i cason toappiehcnd ill tt the manager would 
flinch from the operation: quite the contrary. In a ttue republic of 
ait wSir Henry Irving would ere this ha\e expiated his acting versions 
on t^ scaflold. He docs not mcielj c ut plays: he disembowels them. 
In (\mbeliiie he has quite surpassed himselt by extii puling the 
mtiplional third verse of the famous dirge. A man wlio would do 
that would do an\ tiling - cut the coda < >ur of the first movement of 
B( ihovtn’s Ninth Svmphom, or shot ten one of Velasquc/’s 
Philips into a kin it to make it fil over Ills di twins; 100m marcel - 
picct. I he grotesque cuaiuctcr tracen of Cloicn’s lines, which is 
sdith ii<)t beyond the appreciate n >f an age tducaicd b} Stevcn- 
^ m, is defaced with Cromwellian Tulhlessm and the patriotic 
s cnc, with the Queen’s* great •qxeHi about tile natuia 1 hiaveiy of 
out Kle, magnificent in its Walkurtnntt s a ing is shorn away, 
though it might easih li tve been introduced in the Gulden scene. 
And vet, long screeds ot rubbLh ab( m "slander, whose edge is 
sluepu than the sword/ and s > on, a.t preserved with super- 
stitious veneration. 

Fins i mi ms want of connoisset* ship in lit e atute would disable 
Sir Hem y b vmg wn mslv it Ik wm an i m ipittative ictor. But it 
is. iuppih, the fault of a gnat qn tilt' r 1 'e creative quality. A 
piodigious deal of nonsen >e has been writen about Sir Henry 
Irving’s conception of this, that, and the othei Sh ikespeaican 
clueactu. The truth L that he+ias never in his life conceived or 
interpreted the chaiactcis o( any anilior e\ct pt hinnclh He is really 
as incapable of auing another man’s play as Wagner was of setting 
another man’s libretto: and he should, like Wagner, have written 
his pi i^s for himself. But as he did n*u find lun elf ( in unlil ii was 
too late foi him to learn that supplementary trade, lit was com- 
pelled to use othei men’s plavs as the framework for his own 
creations. His first great success in this sort of adaptation was with 
the Merchant of Venice. There was no question then of a bad 
Sin I >ck or i good Sin lock: lie was simpl) tioL Shylock at all; and 
when his own creation came into conflict with Sliakespeai ’s, as it 
did quite openly in the Trial scene, he simply played in flat contia- 
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diction of the lines, and positively acted Shakespear off the stage. 
This was an original policy, and an intensely inteiesting one from 
the ciitical point of view; but it was obvious that its difficulty must 
increase with the vividness and torce of the dramatist's creation. 
Shakespear dt his highest pitch cannot be set aside by my mortal 
actoi, however gifted; and when Six Henry living tiied to inter- 
polate a most singul ir and fantastic notion of an old man between 
the lints of a fearfully mutil ued acting \ersion of King Lear, lie was 
smashed. On the other hand, in plays Jw pet sons of no impoitnnce, 
whete the dramatist's put < f the business is the merest tr ish, his 
creative acmit\ is un 1 atnpered and uncontiadicted; and the 
authoTs i unlit \ is ll c oppouunirv for tin jin <’s mistd piece Now 
I ha\e aheuK desctibed Slukespeot's hchtm ) as little bettei th m 
any of the 1 o tigiucs in Cymbcline - a mui diabolic ?\ machine . , 
But h virig’s latiumo is a vety difleienl afliu. It^is a r»ew uid 
independent cieation. I knew Shahespeai's pkrs inside and out 
befoie 1 ist Tuesday; but this 1 tcliima was quite fiesli and novel to 
me. I witnessed it with unqualified delight, it v as no \ulgai bagful 
of ‘points,’ but a true impels mation, unbroken in its lite-cu^ent 
from end to end, varied on the suiface with the finest < omecH, md 
without a single 1 ipse in the sust litvvl be iuty of us execution. It u 
only after such woil. that an aitist c m with perfect natmalness <md 
dignity adchess himself to his audience as ‘ t heir faithful and loving 
servant*; and I wish I could add that the audience had an equ il 
right to oiler him their applause as < wottli\ acknowledgment of 
his metir. But when a house distributes its officious fii st-night 
plaudits lmpartiilly between the fii e ai tist and the hlundeiei who 
roais a few lines violently and i ushes oO the si ige aftet comptessing 
the entiie an of How Not to Act into five intolerable minutes, it 
had bettet be told to lescue its impertinent and obsticperous 
demonstnuons until it h is lcunt to be vow them with some vt of 
discximin ui m.Oui fust night people me m well, and will, no doubt, 
accept my assurance Lliat thev are donkeys with all possible good 
humor; but they sh mid remember that to applaud for the sake of 
applauding, as schoolboys will cheer for the Sike of cheering, is to 
destiuy our own power of complimenting those w ho, as the gieatest 
among us, aie the seicarts oi all the lest. 

Over the performances of the other gentlemen in the ca^t let me 
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skate as lightly as possible. Mi N nrun 1 oi bes’s Cloten though a 
fatuous idiot * ithcr than the hi iv ny ‘btef witted’ fo >1 whom 
Shikespear took from his own Aja\ m Tiotlus atnl ( ussida, is 
efRctb e and amusing, so that one feels iuitely the mangling of his 
put, topccnlly the cutting of that n moital musical uiti Fm of his 
upc m theoticnadc. Mi Gnidon C iuig hid Mi Websui ut desperate 
kihres as the two n >ble sa\ igc 1 hey a e a^ spun r] nd pic- 
tmesque as possible, but e\ei\ pust, e\eiv flat of t 1 ca Jhn locks 
pi< ikmns the u lid fmedom of Be dfoid P aK. lhe\ mite me pool 
m nmtd dirge idminhh, Mi Ci ug being the inon imnu i* of Lhe 
tv mi, and Mi UcbsKi’s sword- »rd-eadg« 1 tight v ith C loten is 
\ti) In ely , but tbi u uttti defiutn* \ in tl c puv< , i ah* r soi \bre, 
meivili/ed primeval siungth and Ylohii m dignity fine 1\ sug- 
^e-ttd bv Slnki spcai, takes all tilt b ill ist out of rhe u mtli ict, and 
c( tnbincs with the jnippi opium pumncss and snnm nss ( )f the 
1 indscipe setneix to handle ip Mi s Liter* Tc^ry most nu« 11 v n the 
trying sj enc of her awakening 1>\ the side of the flow* i -decked 
c ipse a scene which, within* ^cn aiussun t<> heighten its 
rm>Uiy, tcrroi, and p alios, is urn h and heuit-h < 1 uigly im- 
possible toi am ,un^ i\en il sh win Uiiv*, Riston, Mrs 
Sicldi ns, and Miss I cu\ tolled t iti nc \\ hen I s i\ di g ss and 
p Ipable o/crstghl, and hcaiu pe j)le LtUnm about the L\eeuin 
e gc management as upeih I unit difficulty usn mad myself 
to mu uingoutim ban in handfuls and se amngit % it 1 unpieca- 
m jns to the foui winds. Tbit cavt ot tin tl ci mounta mis wants 
n< thing but i trclhsed poia , a h ibno buy tie, and c i ue little 
bid )i standad msis, to complete its ab<a chry. 

With Mi Fiedcuc Robinson as Belaims, and Mr Tyais as 
Pisam >, theie is no reasonable f mlt to hud i \cept tl t they might, 
peihaps, be a little blighter with uh mtage* and of i tie re^ of iheir 
mail colleagues I think I shall ask ti be ilk wed tc so nothing at 
all, even at the cost of omitting a tribute to Mr Fullu Mi llnh’s dis- 
ci eet impersonation of the harmless necessaiy Plulano. There re- 
mains Miss Gtne\ieve Ward, whose part, with the Neptune’s park 
speech lopped off, was not worth hei playing, and Miss F Hen I erry, 
who invanablv fascinates me so much that I have not the smallest 
confidence in my own judgment respecting her. Then was no 
Bed fmd Park about the effect she made as she stepped into the 
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King’s garden; still less any of the atmosphere of ancient Britain. 
At the first gl ince, we wuc in the Italnn fifteenth centui) ; and the 
house, unversed in the cinquecc* to, hut dazzled all the sune, pro- 
ceeded 1o roai until it st >ppcd fiom exh mslion Thcie is one scene 
in Cyinhehnc, the one in which Imogen receives the summons to 
‘tint same blessed Milford,* which might have been written foi 
Miss Ten} , so pertee il> docs its innocent r iptuie and frank gl idness 
fit into hu In ul Ih t repulse of J ichun bi ought dovut the h >use 
as 1 matt ei of n 111 s< , di >iu»h 1 im eon\inetcl tli it the okle Sb da - 
spt uean pic sent had x viguc impics-a > a t h it it could ik t be pro- 
pe 1 1 > d i evept b\ t st ul turnip Ik ided nnn >n \ jl lui bl ick 
haii ft ldc d si u > >tl ft ( \ t lit i ( u s ii k! s cm eel in i 1 1 issu hun 
Miss 1 u i v h id evident 1\ < lit hu ov n pul, it til c \ u ts the eh )tis 
Mia Giund\ish Imogen h id bee n dissected out of it s > si ilfidi\ 1 1 1 it 
it went without t single jm [ ne a ( umst mees undf T w hu h she \ is 
asked t i pi iv 1 lu f until act wue as I hive c\pl lined, m p 'Ssil lc 
To w ike up m il gh m imid the wolf mcl lobbi i-h unite cl 
mount un gorgis d uh foimed the Welsh inou u uns I St ik - 
spt u’*- im igin m n in d e d us btfoit tlk (jte it W estu l t xislct 1 i 
one thing t ) w ike up it ih un llnec on t nice B uk-hohd ix tin i- 
1 UK n m t eh timing sp u nt i the v ilk \ >f the W vc is quite n uhu 
With ill lit j fo ee, Miss Fe»r> give m> futhlull) the whole process 
wliieh Slnkespe u 1) is picse Hed with such diimitie turning - 
Imogen's be w lldti me it be tween dw mung tnd w ikn g, ist venc e 
slit is, the \ igue di^ tilling of some stiUigc bed tell iw theit, the 
wondumg t\ munition of the flowets with which lie is so oddi> 
covcicd, the fngl tful disu vu\ of blood on the fi nveis, with tht 
luck us dim ix tint the in m is lit idltss ind ih u 1 is clothes ue her 
husbmdV and it wis all turned b\ dial bli/uig, idiotic, prosaic 
sunlight in which evci y tiling le ipt to the C) e at once, lendt ting the 
mxstu v and the slowly gtov mg clearness of perception incredible 
and unintelligible, and spoiling a scene which, piopetly stige- 
imrnged, would hi\e been a lnumph of hisin >me intelligence 
Cannot r omebodv be hanged for tlns^ - men pensh cverv week for 
lesser eiunes W fiat consol moil is it to me tint Miss Terr\, ph\mg 
with infinite ehaim and delicae) of appe il, made up hei h si ground 
in othei directions, and had more than as much success as the 
rouing gallery could feel the w'ant of? 
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A musical acc.ompanimc.nr to the diami Las been sptualK com- 
posed, and its nuiubc is aic set fottli m the hill of the pi n, with the 
v ids ‘ i o s 1 r r 01 r u i \ ’ in conspictK us u cl c rpit ds in the rnai- 
L,n 1\ lnpj 1 cm be of soint ihi m u to ini; at le i t sonic nlil.c 
u tide st their iLchti ul owner. IJie p c hide to tile four tli act belongs 
I* P ethoxen lust movement ol the Sex f nth Svmphorix. Flu* 
d c me pi i\ed b\ l tl c in \nt( us msmtmeui ’ in the e »\ c is 11 1 idePs, 
i d is f mull h 1 > trs of ]uel I** \1 u t ibt Us s O next i bow we 
d e n in the i nek st kf < l s ulpom d r ih \ I II w ill, f fee 1 suie, 
he h ipp\ i ) ean\ the work < i id Ulbe i I n tu i l n il i c e sar\. 

xu lie 1 1 \ I v l i_ -> ie M i|)pt i i ct v ill be m B >S\W rill I k Id. 
1 1 e is 1 i u I iMi i i h h \ ile imn < lit m oi ippiobahon 
i] ^ 1 i h tin 'iin miu mu \ c i e t e d V e II hax t . n e Id 
e e rs. i < s ft r 1\K 1 U el 


h i t f*n f fif n Mar efu ft I rn H t > In ftatd* She i had 

/ i ti n hi opine * of Cxinbelm 1 at */ 1 J J not / in uit him 
ft tc i ritm^ lh a j tit )f <h lit nt m l daring, the a t at * of the 
I a Sha i \ asum art f tn n lank J 1 1 u , ail Ins c w</ / io* a fiw 
‘t l u \u jjo/n Sha^ p>ari f L u Ind t* ( \ > ’rn fttfin \I t d' and 
t / h tit f his ~ta on s for a rut ^ it in a I tt L lord 

1 h pr nine 1 lmpit \in<_ SI ikesneai > pl s, lr m espeeulh m 
i ! c untie < f «■ , pj)b liiii them \\ nl ah»t ue ^dkdhipix e»> hmi;s, 
s n dd t t liilnhed ne which ha du iv^ bet n ieee])t(d \ uhout 
pi test b\ British iudkui.es \Phen \li fluky Gr un dle-B ukcr ? 

1 11 ^ int, tip oik fit spei Ue txpe imentshy the late WdlnmPoel, 
nuiochi ed the st irthm* mnoxahon of pc rfe j mini* th ohx * m the 
V\ cu Lncl oi Lotich n exaclh as Slid espe n wrote them, the e w is 
indeed some* demuu blit it was tvpicsud oe *■ If the the it i e and 
k ci *o i o ri And it se t m foot a new theoiy d Sliakt spearean 

p r e ^entitle n. Up to that tune it h td be f n assumed is a muter oi 
v il rv tint everyone behind the s<enes in i tlieitu must know 
mueh bettei than Sliakcspeai how plays should be v ntlen, exactly 
as n is belkwed in the Holly xxood ^tnchos tod i) that ex ci} one in a 
him sttieho knows bettei than my profession d phxwnght how a 
pla\ should be (limed. But the pleasure c^iven by Mr Granville 
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Barker’s productions shook that conviction in the theatre; and the 
superstition that Shakespear’s plays as written by him are impossible 
on the stage, which had produced a happy ending to King Lear, 
Cibber’s Richard III, a love scene in the tomb of the Capulets 
between Romeo and Juliet before the poison takes effect, and had 
culminated in the crude literary butcheries successfully imposed on 
the public and the critics as Shakespear’s plays by Henry Irving 
and Augustin Daly at the end of the last century, is for the moment 
heavily discredited. It may be asked then why I, who always fought 
fiercely againsi that superstition in the days when 1 was a journalist- 
critic, should perpetrate a spurious fifth act to Cymbeline, and do it 
not wholly as a literary jeu X esprit, but in lesponse to an actual 
emergency in the theatre when it was proposed to revive Cymbeline 
at no less sacred a place than the Siiakespear Memoxial Theatre at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Cymbeline, though one of the finest of Shakespear’s later plays 
now on the stage, goes to pieces in the last act. In fact I mooted the 
point myself by thoughtlessly saying that the revival would be all 
right if I wrote a last act for it. To my surprise this blasphemy was 
received with acclamation ; and as the applause, like the proposal, 
was not wholly jocular, the fancy began to haunt me, and persisted 
until I exorcised it by writing the pages which ensue. 

I had a second surprise when I began by leading the authentic 
last act carefully through. I had not done so for many years, and had 
the common impression about it that it was a cobbled-up affair by 
several hands, including a vision in prison accompanied by scraps of 
quite ridiculous doggerel. 

For this estimate I found absolutely no justification nor excuse. 
I must have got it from the last revival of the play at the old Lyceum 
theatre, when Irving, as lachimo, a statue of romantic melancholy, 
Stood dumb on the stage for horns (as it seemed) whilst the others 

toiled throng a senes oi dmumwiu 

the ahur&cters lost nil their vitality and iudt vu itun M , < 

nothing to do but identify themselves by moles <>n their tit\ to- '* 
explain why they were not dead. The vision and the veises v, , - 
cut out as a matter of course; and I ignorantly thanked Heaven to. 

When I read the act as aforesaid I found that my notion that it is 
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a cobbled-up pasticcio by othci hands was an unpardonable stupid- 
ity. The act is genuine Shakespeat to the last full stop, and late 
phase Shakespear in point of verbal wotkmanship. 

The doggerel is not doggeiel: it is a versified masque, in Shake- 
spear’s tireless woodnotes wild, complete with Jupitei a. deu\ ex 
ma< Yina , eagle and all, introduced, like the Coies scene m The 
Tempest, to please King Jamie, or else because an iriesistible 
fashion had set in, just as at ill the great continental opera houses 
a ballet used to be de rtpuehr. Gounod had to introduce one into his 
Faust, and Wagner into his Fannh mser, betoie they could b< staged 
at the Grand Opera in Pans. Sic 1 lake it, had Shakespear to stick a 
masque into Cyrnbeline. Peifouned as such, with suitable music 
and enough pictoiial splendor h is not only entertaining on the 
st ige\ bur, with the very Shakespearean feature of a comic jailor 
whk li precedes it, just the tiling to save lire list act. 

Without n the act is a tedious suing of unsurprising d&rowtvwraAf 
sugared with insincere sentimentality ittei i ludicious stage battle. 
With one exception the cliaiaucts have vanished and left nothing 
but dolls being moved about like die glass balls in the game of 
solume until they die all got i id of bm one. The exception is the 
net 3 , oi rather the husband of the hei line, Leonatus Postiuimus. 
The 1 uc Curbs Chanington, who with Ins wife Janet Achurch 
broke tin ice for Ibsen in England, used to cite Posthumus as 
Shakespeai’s anticipation of his Norwegian rival. Certainly, after 
being theatric illy conventional tc the extern of ordering his wife to 
be murtleTeil, he begins to c/it i< i/e, quite on rite lines of M^s Alving 
in Ghosts, the slavery to an infill man ideal of narital fidelity which 
led him to this villainous c vt/emity. One may siv that he is the only 
cliarai tet left really ali\ e in the hist acr; and as f canno* c) range him 
for the better I hive left most of his pait untouched. I make no 
apt log\ for niy luempt to bring the others bade to dramatic 
activity and individuality. 

I should like to have retained Cornelius as the exponent of 
Shakcspe.ir’s sensible and scientific denotation of vivisection. But 
as he has nothing to say exi cp' that the Queen is u.ud, and nobody 
can possibly care a rap whefliei she is alive or dead, I have left him 
with hex in the box of puppet« that are done with. 

I have ruthlessly cut out die surprises that no longer surprise 
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anybody. I reall) could not keep my countenance over the identifi- 
cation of Guides ins by the in< Ic on his neck. That deuce \v is killed 
by Macldisnn Moiton, once a fam ms f nee wntei, now forgotten by 
everyone stveMr Goidon Cine; md rnxsclf In Moiton’s mastci- 
picec, Box and Cox, B< \ isk^ (< whether tie has t stnabtny 
maik on Ins left aim ‘ N»>’ si\^ C o\. ‘Then \«m uic it^x 1 me, lost 
btuthci* siys Box as ih(\ i ill into one motlic m aims mel e ucl the 
farce lnppik . One eouid v r h dm Guidciius li id mocip icd C x. 

Plot h ts al ai\s betri tin cum <1 ,ui usdiuna and incited «f i 

scitous liu r it 11 1 c of » i\ 1 mel ft i out < f pi ice tl < u di u Shake - 

speu ncui c mid nnuit one Unf tunnels u n id of t il ihl 
N at uic * hint md diseaidin pi ,v - It h m \ ul cm il' u he 

plac md c,ot ni ) ti ill >1 tli u h h n i i t un i < I 1 1 t n n 1 1 c 

last id t pc ct ilb m lie l ' < (nn U t < i f \ mi i u 1 

C\ mb' line 1 he moo c hi I lisli ->p( el il is a ' tmd s nn ie 1 1 _, 1 m 

the icvt litre l th a Polveli u u el t id\ il u lm< _» \ i ‘It 

biothet 1 mel C \ nbelitie s 1 »j <> In ism ? il il 1 icl ji P i r \ in 

occupant of l he p» nitdit fe mi nclvei\ unlike i it -> lc' si If, null! U 

Imogen is s > diiLiful ill i she ccept I 1 1 hiisli ukP U’u ij e nuc 

Let mm dti el with liteciie t tc d < 1 1 ir \ I e imol si ic oust in- 
fantile ) >\ •> H lvum be e m t l He »cst< c) in 1 a h t >, in Im t_< n, md 

eeeti m the t a o 1 >tn h st prunes l \ mted 1 kn< v how m< ir 
eh mt tt is vv tilt! tc a t 1 e 1 1 i tc/n/i / < / nt \v i t h 1 ni< \ s mu 

battle. The onlv w i\ l< s itnh il is cun sii\ < t u mi c me t r 

as Sldi esp^ar tuiphl hoc v mid it if he hid hcei o vl Ibsen md 
post-Sh rw Hide id e f pe st \1 1 1 >\ t 

Tn doing so T h id t f lie w the Sn \Vl pc t u n vu c p nn in t< 
match tl t 89 line > of Sh Ktspt u s tt' 1 w hul l v. timed [line mi 
very easih r > mt It lnppentd whtn I \m 1 In Id ih it < ne i tne 
boe)ks 1 delighted in w is 111 iIIiiHj He el Sn kespt r \ n 1 1 c piduic 
and t vvo 01 thtce lines f text ut del ne nil it on even mud m fourth 
pace h\ci muc, Sh ikcspeme iti 11 mk vcist I is been 0 me s 

natural a foim of htu ay expies ion as the August in En^hsl lo 

which 1 w is hrou^ht up m Dunlin 01 the 1 titst [ ondt n 1 ’"hn n in 
dialogue. Tt is se case lIi it ll it weie pe ssiblc to kill it it would have 
been but lesqued to death bs Fotii rhumb, C hrononhotontholo^os, 
and Bombistes F 111 ic >s<> But Shikespt u v ill sur\i\e in\ possible 
exticmity of eaiieatuic. 
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I shall not deprecate the most violent discussion as to the pro- 
priety « >f meddling with master pieces. All I can say is that the temp- 
tation to do it, and sometimes the circumstances which demand it, 
aie irresistible . The results are very \ aiious. When a medio*, re artist 
tries to improve on a great artist’s work the effect is tidiculous or 
meicly contemptible. When the alteration damages the original, as 
when a Dad pain Lei repaints i Velasquez 01 a Rembrandt, he com- 
mit a clime. When the changed woik is sold or exhibited as the 
original, tli fraud is indictable. Bui when it comes to complete 
for gei^, m the case of Ireland’s Voitigein, which was much 
admixed in cl at last u tual I > per formed as a pla' by Shakespear, the 
id u< p »sses bevond the sphere of uime and becomes an instructive 
joke. 

But v hat of the man} successful md av iwed vaiinions? What 
abi ut the adrluions nude b\ Mozart to the scoie of Handel’s 
Me wah? Llgar, who adored ilandcl, and had an unbounded con- 
tempt foi all the lesser meddlers, loved Mozut’s varutions, and 
dismissed all pmist uitLism of ther 1 by maintaining that Handel 
mu lia\e extemp >ri/od equivalents t«» them on the organ at his 
conceits W hen Sponttnr found on ln> \ isit to Dresden that Wagner 
had added trombone parts to Jus choruses, he appropiiared them 
\et\ g 1 tiefulh V rlumes >{ variations on the tunes of othei com- 
pose is wcic published is such b) M( /ul and Beethoven, to say 
nothing ol Bach and Handel, who plijed Old Hany with any air 
that amused them. Would anyone now 7 lemcmbei Diabelh’s vulgar 
u ilr/ but for Betthoven’s am izing variations, one of which is also 
a variation on an an tiom Don Gif vanni? 

And now consider the pT act ice oi Shakespear himself. Tolstoy 
declared that ihe original Lear is superior to Shakcspear’s re- 
handling, which lie abhoried as immoral. Nobody has ever agreed 
with lnm. Will it be contended that Shakespear had no fight to 
refashion Hamlet? If he had spoiled both plays, that would be a 
reason for reviving them without Shakespear’s Iransfiguiations, 
but not for challenging Shake spear’s light to temake them. 

Accordingly ,Ifeel no qualm of conscience and have no apology to 
make for indulging in a variation on the last act of Cymbeline. I 
stand in the same time relation to Shakespear as Mozart to Handel, 
or Wagnei to Beethoven. Like Mozart, I have not confined myself 
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to the journeyman’ s job of ‘additional accompaniments’: 

I have luxuriated in variations. Like Vagner dt ding with Gluck’s 
overtine to Iphtgenta in Aults I have made a new ending for its own 
sake. Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony towers among the classic 
masieipiccts; but if Wagntr h id been old enough in his Dresden 
days not only to useort the hist and gieatc-d mo\crmnt is he did, 
but to supply th* whole v\oik witn a mejc singable ending 1 should 
not ha\t discounted him, foi 1 mu t uiocc with Yudi d at the 
present ending, fi m the dungc to si*' four onu ikI, dh ngh 
intense ly Be c tho\ c msh, is m pc » in i > met usu dl\ a se c iming \( iu 
dtstmvmp c g\. 

1 v\ \ be isl-ed why all tv u u as ne muMc il instead of 
literal v> L u a ph mo t <ke d e hie ? u\ cuties uu' f tin u dt pih? 
Wt 11, it tna\ li i\ e that good edeet , bul I iu ie t un t ip l ii It i ^ I 
suppose, bee mist musn h is < ue»e<<»cel lo the heioi r aifk taken by 
litetJtuie m the sixteenth antin' I cannot pictcnd to cue much 
about wlnt Nit Lee did v his mcmpts m impui Rector ikd 
gentility to Slnlc>peu,oi ab ui llumn ( iiki 1I<A Uwcdtu/i- 
tum of Molicic's fcstin de 1 u/u, < l any ot the orh<-* literal \ pre- 
cedents, though I mi a litiltaslidi.it d »f bungn mid in the comp in 
of then pcipeiraiois. But I do eaie a goc d deal abc ut \ ha Me van 
did to Handtl, and Wagner to (duck, and n '■eems u iik tint to 
diicuss the aiusiic mnialil\ of mv dlui Hive u t mg without 
lcfcunec ti them would be \va»u ( f time Anyhov, wnat I lia^e 
done I hiw done; and it that I must lea\c it. 

I shill no! picss my \cision >n mmigeis pi^ducing Cymbclme 
if they have the eousipe and g< od sense to piesent the onginal 
word-foi-woid as Shakcspeai left it, and die means u ch justice to 
the masque. But if the\ aie halfhearted about it, a* a inclined to 
eompiomisc bv leiving cut die rnasuue and the comic j ulor and 
mutilating tiie rest, as then m mnei i-», 1 unhesitatingly lccornmend 
my \eision. 11 k audience will not know the difference, md the 
few critics who lia\e it id Cymbelme will be too grateful for my 
shortening of the List act to complain. 

Ayot Saint Law rence G. B. S. 
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ACT V 

A rocky defile, A wild evening. PhiJano, in armor, stand > on a tall 
rock , st'dtnitia bs .yes to sec into the distance . In tht foreyiound a 
Roman captain , sword ui hand, his helmet had?\ hat tend, rushes in 
panting . Looking tound before he wts duun on a rock to r 'cover his 
bnarh, In catches sight of Pht,ario, 

c\prviN Hi' there, signm! You aie in dan get time. You can be 
seen t mile off. 

phii vrio [hastening down ] Winn* yout nev s? 

I am sent b\ Lucius to find out how fares 
Out right wing led by General Jadiitno. 
captain He is oulgeneralled. Pi lore’s no rigln wing now, 
Broken and routed, utterly defeated. 

Out eiglo taken and the lew suisivois 
In in! I lhght like myseH. And )nur 
pin; auto Mv no as 

L even v orse. Lucius I feu, L la *en. 

Oiu centre «o>uld nor stmd the run o* mows 
cap r \ in Someone has disciplined these savat i at diets, 

Tire) drool together and advance in stop: 

Thei* horsemen trot in order t ; the charge 
And then let loose di* entire mass full speed. 

No single cavaliers but thiit}' score 
As from a catapult four bundled tons 
Of horse and man in one enormous shock 
Hiii led on our shakers legions. Then their cem* >ts 
With eve»\ axle furnished with a set the 

Do bloody work. They made us skip, I promise you. Their 
shngeis! [He points to bs helmet J 
- Well: see their work! Two inches fuitlic; down 
I had been blind or dead. The u ackbrained Welshmen 
Raged like incarnate devils. 

P H i l a u i o Yes : they thought 
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We were the Batons. So om piisoneis tell us. 
cap I AJ\ Where did these bumpkins get theii dLtipline: 

Pirn VLtio Ay : tit its the mai vel Vfrlicn ? 
f aim u \ Oui victors say 

Cassivelaimus is ali\c again. 

Bui thats impo >sihlt\ 

PH I J ario Not so impossible 

As ihat this witless savage Cvmbehne, 

Whose brains weie ivei in Ins consoit's held, 

Could thus defc it Rom in-rtaincd mtantiv. 
r apt \ i \ 'l is m\ bt lit f rh *t old B« 1 uuis, 

Banned as a Hanoi, nm>t ha\ c bet n ic. *lit d. 

T1 at tv 1 low, knew Ins |ol . Piust bit c.n duns 
When we’w at pt *ce\ job us of om iu< i ds 
Bv falsify iliai-nn*' us w ith this oi that; 

But when the ti limpet sounds thrue on theii 1 >tc< l us. 

Pint vrio Well, Captain, 1 must hash n hart to Luun* 

To b! in itis hopt‘> of any nel } bom y a. 

Win it, flunk \ ou, Is lachim 

C A »* 1 A l \ r I know tlOt. 

And set I think he c ntm t Ik i u nth 
PH n utio He 1ms tin n? 

C\Pi v t N Peril ip'. Whet ill was I. st la fought 

Like any legmnai sword in hand. 

His 1 1 a i cpoi ted woid u is ‘Na\t sou r M kts: 

Bid all nuke foi the nnLn f i iliut 
riah hot st mi it Lviiin U tot uC bn < k his counsel; 

And hue I am. 

phi i A Hi o Y <u wen be^r x. mi 1 with me. 

Failing, lachutK , 1 ueius will itcpUie 
You i t lie at liist hand. 

cap r \ i\ GoikL But we si tall get 

No lam el erowns foi what we\t done h da). 

[Exeunt together. Enter Posthumus drt s cd like a peasant, hut 
n i arm x a Roman mi ord and a > oldn t \ iron tap . /A has m his 
hand a blootLtamtd hand^i rchiej .] 
pos i HUMLS Yea, bloody cloth. Til keep thee; foi I wish’d 
Thou shouldst be colour’d thus. You maided ones, 
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If each of you should lake this cout sc, how many 
Must muider wives much belter than themselves 
For wiving but a little? O Pisaiiin! 

Evciv good seivanl does not J1 commands: 

No ho. id, hut to do just ones, Gods, if mui 

Sh' uld have ta’en vengeance on inv faults 1 ne’et 

llad liv’d to put on thh: had jou sa\ ’d 

The noble Imogen to lepent, and stiuck 

Me (wietch) moic worth \out vengeance. But, alack, 

You snatch v*me hence foi luth I mlts. th »t’s love, 

1 * !i,u them fill no m to. hm s tnu.' pomu 
To .erond ills with ills, c.ich cldei wni^e, 

And mike them (head it, t ) the doeis 1 thrift; 

But liii >g«. t is ' on i o\\n:d('\ mu be a v\i!ls 
A '(I intkv me Mest to obe\ * 1 an* btoughi hithei 
Among tin llali m gentiv and U) light 
Against my iadv’s kmgdoM,: his enough 
The*, Bin tin, 1 hu\e kill’d th\ mistie s. Peace! 

Til give no wound to thee. I have dis* >bed me 
Of ni) Italian svteds, and diesi myself 
As d a‘s a B»iton peasant; so T v «' Ought 
Aeainst the pail nu with; so I'll dn 
I ( i thee, O Imogen, even foi whom nu hie 
Is evet) hieath a dc<ith; and thus unknown , 

Pitied nor hated, to the face of pci i I 
M\ self [’ll dedicate. Let me make men know 
Moie valom in me than my fiabtts shew. 

Gods, put the Mtengdi o’ the Leoniti in nie! 

To shame the guise o’ the woild. I’ll begin 
The fashion, less without and moie within 

\He is hurry ing off vheri he is confronted with lachimo, battle 
6 tained, hui tying in th' opposite direction , Seeing a British 
enemy he draws his word.] 

posthum es laehimo! Peace, man: ’th I, Posthumus. 
iachimo Peace if you will. The battle’s lost and won. 

Pass on. 

PosniUMUS Do you not know" me? 
iachimo No. 
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.posthumus Look closer. 

You have some reason to remember me 
And I to hate you. Yet we’re sworn friends. 
iachimu By all die gods, Leonatus! 
posthumus At your service, 

Seducer of my wile, 
i \ciiimo No more of that. 

Your wife, Posfhumus, is a noble creature. 

Ill set youi mind at rest upon that store, 
posiin mi s At usd ('an u Mien raise hex from the uiave? 

Where she lies dead to expiate nut uime? 
iachimo Dead! How: 1 Win? When? And expiate' Vs hu mean 
von? 

POsrilUMbs This onh : T have had her mmdtred, L 
And at my best ail) wowser than lier worst. 
iachimo We ate d mined for this. [On guard \ leak cut each 
otheds throats. 

post hum us {drawing] Ay, kt as. 

\Thty fight fitrioudy . Enter C\rnle Pne, Befa^iu\ 6 uidenus, 
Ariiragus Ptsamo, \uth Lacan and Imogen as hidele' hath 
of them prtwnet\ guarded hy British *oldien.\ 

BL1ARIUS [taking command itnuncttx el\\ P«nt them there. Make 
fast die Roman. 

[Gutdt ttu* pounce t on Iachimo and disarms him In^agus 
pulls Po'thumu' /'c7cX..j 

arvir \gus In the King's piesence sheath join ^woid. vou lout. 
iachimo Tn the King's presence’? must vickl pule »cc; 

But is a posv n of some quality 

B\ rank a gtnibman, I claim to be 

Youi xoytl highness’s prisoner, not this lad’s. 

LUCIUS His claim is valid, sir. His blood is princely 
post in Mt s ’Tis sco he's noble. 

CYMIlEf INF What a»t thou? 

posiin mls A rnurdcier . 

IMOGFN Hi* voice! His voice! Oh, let me see his face, f Sht tushes 
to Posthumm and puts her hand on his face ] . 
posthumus Shall's have a play with this? There lies thy part [he 
knocks her down with a How of his 
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GUIDERIUS Actutsed churl: take that, [He strikes Posthurnus an4 x 
brings hurt down on one knee]. 

A R \ id \gus You dog, how d»ue u»u [threatening him\. 

P os 1 HUMUS Soli, soft, voung sirs. One at a time, an h phase you. 

\He spn up and stand '*■ on the d ftn\ne\. 

} \is f o [nit* rposiwr] II mds off rm ui istc ! lie is kin m tht king. 
POSllUMUS [to Cyrnbe/me ) Call oft voui buildings mi. W h\ all 
this toil 

Ah< mt a sei \ ing boy? 
nvBHiNL Mv '•on-in -Lw 1 

pi s amo Oh, gemlunen }oui h< Ip. \b Lord 1 J < sthunnis: 

Y< u ne'er killed Im gen till now H< Ip! help! 

I foC , b nt Oh, \ t i ie die. I heed im husband’s voice 
\\ hum I thought chad; and in no ci m *sy, 

TV wildest I shill e\ei ft > 1 again, 

Fit rnci me with a blow. 

i’OM Hi Ml s Her voice. ’Tjs Imogen. 

Oh, dtiiesr heart, thou lucst. Oh, \t u gt ds, 

\A hal sainiitt tail p i> ^oti foi rhi>jo\:' 
imogi n You da.t pieitnd o>u lovt mt . 
pomjm mis S\u cl, I dare 

\t \ tl luip , t s < i v dung. Mountains » »( i i« n tal guilt 
n it tJUstied *n< uc now 1 it te cl fit ni niv bicasr. 

I im in heaven that was but now in 1)01. 

You mav betiav mt tweniv ti nes 
imogi n Again! And prj , vhtu Imc I chi betiav t tl v >u? 

T o mi mi s I hid tht pou,K fhcjt st nds\< if pu m ui 
S iiITs have him h uut^ 1 caie no,, tl ou livht. 

I Mo * in Mv paramour! [lo J uhirvo J O) , a^ )ou are a * ntleman, 
Out him the lie 

i\( himo He nows no better, madam 

We made a wagei, he and 1, in (tily 
That I should spend a night in \ou, Ledt lumber. 
imogfn f to Posthumus] You rn ide this wager! And I’m maiiied 
to vou! 

posthumus 1 did. He won it. 

Imogen How? He never came 

Within my bedchamber. 
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iachimo I spent a night there. 

It was the most uncomfortable night 
I evei passed. 

IMOGEN You must be mad, signor. 

Or else the most audacious of all liars 
That ever swoie awa\ a woman’s honoi. 
iachimo I think, madam, you do foiget that chest. 
imogi n 1 forget nothing. At \ou» eauiui suit 
Youi chest was safcl} housed in ins chamber , 

But where weie \ou? 

IACiitmo T? f Mas in the elicst \iblanons it \otion]. 

And on one point 1 cl< coni (S,} !.( fault. 

I stole \ out bracelet while \ hi were isUcp. 
p o s i nr M t s And ( Iil it< cl me* out of tm di ir vnd 1 ntd 
Iachimo Both ring and biactlu 1 id sums m igrc in th<i i 
That would not let tnc test until 1 1 ud them 
On Meicuiv’s altar. lie’s tire god ot thicus. 

But I ean make amends. I’ll pa\ toi b mi 
At yutr own price, md add one biaeeki mate 
Foi the othei a mi. 

1'OsrHLMUs With ten thousand ducats 

Due to me foi the wager \< u ha\c Jos*. 
lMOur n And this, \ou thirds signor m g*u d io me 
All \ou have done, }ou and liusband rheiv.! 
iachimo It remedies what can he icmedied. 

As for the rest, it c mnot be undone. 

We ate a pitiable pair. Foi all tint 
You maj go fuitlki and fue worse ; 101 men 
Will do such things to women. 
imogin You at 1 ea<t 

Have gtace to knew \ our self for what \ ou are. 

My husband thinks that all is settled now 
And this a happy ending! 
posthumus Well, my dearest. 

What could I think? The fellow did describe 
The mole upon \our breast. 

Imogen And theieupon 

You bade your servant kill me. 
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pomhumi S It seemed natuial. 

Imogen Strike me again; but cl' * not s iv such things. 
GiuniUGS An it \ou do, 1 ) v rhot’bgiot hammer stroke 

I H 1 ill vou, \iuc >ou lift v si ms-in li\\. 

bi i Mut j Peace, bevy : wc'u in the p esence of the king. 

TMO( * N Oh CacKv il, C ichvil, \ou and Pol dote, 

M\ newfound biotic »>, uc m) truest inends 
\\ >i ! 1 1 1 citLu of \ou, wut I let 1 flings tudikss, 
lint sent a si >\ i t'killme* 5 
c i rm it [l s [h hudd Tin ] All tile w > rid 
h i^c 1 tilt hj >1 

' i is W Mik c \\l Iim , F idt k 

\ I » sli d l 1 n m \ < ui 

' 1 ii \i i s ( hi Id * lit i tp< < iut. 

Hi c 1 no i told v ' u cl l it i i \ jtjdi \ t< isucnee 

II id ah n si elm tn mt in id \\ht n h< nt n < pt iif d 
\ id \ou ippeiicd? But pi idle e, deircst vvih, 

II v did you l >tnc to thu j\ lhu l was cle id? 

imo l\ 1 urn >1 ^pt ik ot it . n n to > flu idtul. 

f > m i htadltss in m ditsr i i \ ou tittles. 
r i l >i i ji s I Vi nv l 1 i u v is L Ion n ' i, he s ucl, to the king, 

1 ut his it id < >d. 

AIM i t\L \hll , UW gods t i tkluP 

I \ i 1 cl i 1 i o d dud sh< uld 1 otii i iip> 

PI a k a h v d sc nit net. piiiht' , Vali ml \ ou» a, 

Deny r igiin 

c i uu HU s 1 ln\t sp^ k* it, a Td I did it 

< i \ii)i i i L He a as a pi nit e 

GUDi kjis A most iiki\ il out ilu u longs he did 
Wert m thing prince-like, foi he did piov >k me 
With langu igt that <mld unkt r< spurn Lt t sea 
It «t could so ion to me. I urt oil ’> lu ict, 

\nd im right ol id lit is not standing litre 
I » nil Oils t lie of mine 
t \ ' lli I f i\L 1 HU so» iy tot ll ce 

B\ i 1 irm o *n toriL uc the u in e uukmn’d o^cl must 
Liuiu t on lasc th u hr ck id Bind Uie olkndtt, 

\nd tike mm ftom out pitsuite 
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BELARIUS Stay, sii king: 

This man is better than the man he slew, 

As well descended as thyself, aid hath 

Moie of thee merited than a band of Clotens 

Had evei scat foi, [To the Guard] Let his arms alone, 

They weie not born for bondage. 

CYMBEi ine Why, old soldier, 

Wilt limn undo the woith thou art unpaid foi, 

By tisung of our v rath? How of descent 
As good as we? 

gvidfph s In that he spake too fat . 

CYMBLUM \j]d limit dill) die foi ’t. 

BE L K H 1 1 s Vc w ill di * all th‘ce: 

But 1 will piove that two on \ aie as g » >a 
A'y f have tmen ou f him. 

CYMHE I i n } Takt him aw a\. 

The v hole woild shall not ac him. 

BELARIX S JSot so ll<m 

Fitst pas me foi fhe nursing of th\ soils; 

And let ii be confiscate all so soon 
As I’ve teceivcd it. 

cymubi ine Nmsing of mv sons! 

BEL a r ii s I am too blunt and saucy: hetc’s ua kiue. 

Etc I uiu>e I will piefei nr mils. 

Then span. not the old fithu. Mightv si : 

Tlicse t\n >oung gentlemen that call me father, 

And think the^ ate my son-., aic none oi mine. 

Tliey kx\l the issue of you* 1< ms, m\ liege. 

And blood of jout begettt ig, 

CYMBEi im How? my issued 

BELARivs So sure as jou you 1 fathers. These yuir piinces 
(Fo’ stub and so they aie) these twenty } ears 
Have I ti lin’d up: those ai they ha\e as I 
Could put int > them; my bictdimz was, sir, as 
Youi highness knows. Come hit hoi, boy>, and pay 
Yom loves and duties to ymi injal sire. 
guide Rii s We three ate fullgiown men and perfect stiange 
Can 1 change fatheis as Tel change ni} shiit? 
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cymbelin E Unnatural whelp! What doth thy brother say? 
\r\iragus !, roval sit? Well, w e have reached an age 
When fatheis* helps ate felt as hindrances. 

T am tited of being pi each td at. 
c Y M 15 L L 1 n E [ to Bchiriu \ 1 So , , f hi<s 

Is ’• v vm ha\e hied m\ pupon ^ 
iri n-rrais H( ha> bied us 

To kU the 1 1 at 1 1 and f>ce it. 

M 1 A U U s K( w ul s U : 

I kn«»w noi what to sa\ : mu \ on noi 1 
Cm loll »ui] cluldiiJiN mmd. But paid op him. 

If In be vL’hdd tile fault is mine. 

< i until s The fault, if fujlt ilu c b*, u m my MAei. 

1 in) >f iU nun’s nakme. l am I: 

Tike mt or ita\e me. 

I a < n 1 M o [to 1 ucius] M uk w ' II, I nuns nun Is. 

fhtie spake the full he i ing of i! u i ink inland. 
t,i 1 i uu s Will uiu, S ii Thief, P tut* i me? No p< : 

Ibis kineh IjuJnes*. his an Cuim tot ur. 

When l h\cj in a Pierln m>ht 1 p/Lce 

\lusf a ul< ions pi ut p< < pn * w « lj men 
Renowned as va unull is, miLtli ,T as s ldie*s, 

As Mint'* a pattern of u >K Jivmg 
A k! lII at ns command uit \ p mee. 

This vwu nn dieam. 1 am v *ke (odi). 

I mi to he, fotsootb, another Omen, 

Plaeued b) the chatter of life pain of ft uteiets, 

C'ompt lied to worship piiest imenncl gods, 

Not f»ce t \v< d th.e woman of nr, choice, 

Being stopped at ever} turn bv some old f >ol 
Crying ‘You must nor,’ tu still \uust You must/ 

Oil no, sit : ghe nie back the dc n < hi cave 
And my unflatteiing foui footed t. tends. 

I abdicate, and pass the tin me t< Pi Kdoie. 

^ruraguv Do \ou, b\ heiviu? flunk vou for nothing, 
brother. 

cymbflinl Pm glad you’re noi ambitious. Seated monarchs 
Do rarely love tlteii heirs. Wiseh, it seems. 
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ARViRAGiTS Fear not, gieat si : we two have never learnt 
To w lit for dead men’s shoes, much less their clowns. 
guidi nils Lnough of this. FidOc: is it ttue 
Thou ari <* woinm, and tins man rh\ hush md? 
imooln l am a w >man, and this man ni) husband. 

He would have, shin me. 

pos 1 humus Do not haip on that. 

c\Mr,n ini God’s patience, man, tike \om wife home to bed. 
You’ll man and v\ik. nothing tan iltei thai 
Are there more plots to mir i\< P fcach one Irol, 

It sutns, n i omo lu cist. \lolmoi>tn\ G< ut mt;t \ >m die^s 
For one Ixc unmg n u>in md iai k. 

II ive \ m n< » sh mu 
IMOi rs Noil 

f ^ M'U IIM II W \ )JK 1 

IMOMN Ah is lost. 

Shame, hnshmd happm *ss, and tilth in Man 
1 It is m i e\i ji sum. 
pos l Hi mi s Fin ' >»> lnpo\ 

huiimo I ad\ . j wo'il W li n ion uiiud just now 
1, as \ on saw " is hoi on killing him 
Let i s &t lx ir si ntss dm I diew on lum 
To n uim \oui dt id> 

IMoCtI sj Oil do r ot make me luigh. 

Laughter dissoKes too m in> just lesentnunts 
Pud ms toe main Mils 

IAClllMO And saxes the uo«ld 

A mans thousand inuidtu. f tt me pit ad l*u ium 
lie his lus fault'.; h in he must sufFu \ >u s. 

You are I s\x ear. a \ ei \ w ot I hy lad) ; 

But still not cjuite an int>t 1. 
imogpn Yo, not quite. 

Noi \et a worm. Subtle lull in \ ill un * 

I would that chest hid smoihued \ou. 

I vchimo Dear lady 

It \u \ ncai 1\ did. 

Imogen 1 will not laugh. 

I must go home and make the best ot it 
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As other women must. 

POSTiiiMi’S That’s all I ask. [He da^j)^ her] 

r.UAiuus The finders of the powers above cl > tunc 
The harmony of iliis peace. 

LUCii s IV ice he it then. 

Fo by this gentleman’s repoit and mine 
I hope imperial Caesar will leknit 
Hisfwoui wi tli the ladiant Cv nil Jt line, 

\\ liieh sliines heie in the -vest. 

Hr MKl T INI- Lai id wo the gods. 

And let om crooked smokes e lij.it> to iheb nnstnls 

Fioin out blest .Jlais Pubhsli we this pea.o 

To all oui subjects. Set w e loiwaid: let 

A Roman and i Biitish ensign wa\e 

FiiendK together: so tluouuh L uci's town match, 

And in the temple of trieal JnpiUi 

Om pejet we’ll taiify; seal it with feasts. 

Set on the*e! Ncvei was a war dni i »mso. 

Lie blood) hands v/eie w.* c h’eh with such a peae^. 

CL II I U N 
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As a Shakespeare critic Shaw was an exception in many respects but 
not in the fascination which Hamlet held for him . During his life he 
wrote extensively about both the play and the way it should be played \ 
He gave a short summary of his ideas in a postscript to the Oxford 
World* s Classics edition of Back to Methuselah. Shaw sug- 

gested that if Shakespeare had been asked to choose one of his plays for 
a World's Classics series he would have chosen Hamlet. 

... As a playwright I must not pass over my predecessor Shake- 
spear. If he could be consulted as to the inclusion of one of his plays 
in the present scries he would probably choose his Hamlet, because 
in wilting it he definitely threw ovei his bread winning fiade of pr o- 
ducing potboileis which he frankly called As You Like It, Much 
Ado About Nothing, and What You Will. After a few almost 
Ibsenish essays in As You Dom Like It, he took up an old play 
about the ghost of a ihurdered king who haunted his son crying for 
revenge, with comic relief provided by the son pretending to be that 
popular curiosity and laughing-stock, a village idiot. Shakespear, 
transfiguring this inro a l ragedy on the ancient Athenian level, could 
not have been quite unconscious of the evolutionary stiide he was 
taking. But he did not see his ^ay clearly enough to save the tons 
of ink and paper and years of ‘man’s time' that have been wasted 
and are still being wasted, on innumerable volumes of nonsense 
about the meaning of Hamlet, though it is now as clear as daylight. 
Hamlet as a prelustoric Dane is morally bound to kill his uncle, 
politically as rightful heir to the usurped throne, and filially as ‘the 
son of a dear fathei murdered’ and a mother seduced by an incestu- 
ous adulterer. He has no doubt as to his duty in the matter. If he 
can convince himself that the ghost who has told him all this is 
really his father’s spirit and not a lying devil tempting him to 
perdition, then, he says, ‘1 know my course.’ 

But when fully convinced he finds to his bewilderment that he 
cannot kill his uncle deliberately In a sudden flash of rage he can and 
does stab at him through the arras, only to find that he has killed 
poor old Potomus by mistake. In a later transport, when the un- 
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lucky uncle poisons not only Hamlet’s mother, but his own accom- 
plice and Hamlet himself, Hamlet actually does at last kill his enemy 
on the spur of the moment; hut this is no solution of his problem: 
it cuts the Gordian knot instead of untying it, and makes the egg 
stand on end only by breaking it. In the soliloquy beginning € Oh 
what a togue and peasant slave am P Shakespear described this 
moral bewilderment as a fact (he must have learnt it from his own 
peisonal development); but he did not explain it, though the 
explanation was stating him in the face as it states in mine. What 
happened to Hamlet was what had happened fifteen bundled yeats 
befoie to Jesus. Bom into the \indictive mot aim of Moses he has 
evolved int > the Christian perception of the futility and wickedness 
of revenge and punishment, founded on the simple fact that two 
blacks do not make a white. But he is not philosophet enough to 
compielu nd this as well as appiehend it. When he finds he cannot 
kill in cold blood lie can uni} ask ‘Am I a cow aid?’ When he can- 
not net ve himself to recovei his throne he can account for it only by 
saying ‘I lack ambition/ Had Shakespear plumbed his plav to the 
bottom lie would hardly have allowed Hnmlet to send Rosenciantz 
and Guildenstein to their death by a fojged death warrant without 
a moment’s sciuple. 


Shaw refers to the matter of madness in Him! a in his preface to 
Majoi Barbara. 

. . . Formerly, the contrast between madness and sanity wm& deemed 
comic: Hogarth shews us how fashionable people went in patties to 
Bedlam to laugh at the lunatics. I myself have had a village idiot 
exhibited to me as something mesistibly funn) On the stage the 
madman was once a regular comic figuie: that w r as how Hamlet got 
his opportunity before Shakespear touched him* The originality of 
Shakespear’s version lay in his taking the lunatic sympathetically 
and seiiously, and thereby making an advance towards the eastern 
consciousness of the fact that lunacy may be inspiration in disguise, 
since a man who has more brains than his fellows necessarily 
appears as mad to them as one w r ho has less. But Shakespear did not 
do for Pistol and Parolles what he did for Hapilet. The particular 
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sort of madman they represented, the romantic make-believer, lay 
outside the pale of sympathy in hteiatuie. he was pitilessly despised 
and ridicule d here as he was in the a ast under the name of Alnaschar, 
and was doomed to be, centuries latei, under the name of Simon 
Tappcrtit. When Cervantes relented over Don Quixote, and 
Dickens relented over Pickwick, thev did not become lmpaifial' 
they simply changed sides, and became fnends and apologists 
wheie the\ had formt rly been mockers. 


Many managers in Shan's day omitted hoi unbias in that pro- 
ductions of Hamlet, a practice whiJi Shan d p/ond She f held 
up I ortinbras as the perfect hero +\pt in a rc\nn of Htnr\ Irthur 
Jones 9 *: Mich k 1 and His I ost Angel in the Situidn Review on & 
January 189 6. 

... In Hamlet one cannot ippio\c umisu vtdl > of the \itws of 
Foitinbi is, but, gcucratioi s of foolish ictot-nunagcrs tc the con- 
trary notwithstanding, whit utic Sit tkespc 11 can tvci thinks <f 
Hamlet without stung Fortinbtas, m his winged helmet sw >op 
down at the tnd, and take, b) the divine ught of a born ‘captain of 
his soul,’ the ciown that slips thiough th< dtad hngtrs of the 
philosophci who went, at the bidding of his f ithei’s ghost in seat eh 
of a revenge which he did not feel and a throne which he did not 
want? Fortinbras can, of couise, never be anything more than m 
Adelpln heio, because his bellicose insimets tnd impel lal ambitions 
are comfortably vulgar, but both the Adelpln hero md the tragic 
hero have fundamentally the same hcioic qualification - fearless 
pursuit of then own ends and championship of then own faiths 
contra mundum . 


Mr Alfred Crmckshank wrote a monograph The True Character of 
H unlit siuhht \u t to Shan In a Utnr of npl\ on 4 October ic) 18 
Shaw amp ifud /us own idea*: (7 he letur is reprinted m Archibald 
Henderson \ Bun nd Shaw PI i}bo\ and Prophet ) 


I am much >f>ligtd to jou for sending me >our book about the 
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character of Hamlet. You ate eniiich right as to the proper way to 
play Hamlet: the most successful Hunili t of m3 day was Barry 
Sullivan, an actor of supeib physical vigour, who excelled in the 
impersonation of proud, noble and violent cluracteis. All the senti- 
mental Hamlets have been boies. Foibes Robertson’s gillant, alert 
Hatnl t, thougbrful but not in the least senlimemal, is the Hamlet 
of to-day. I have always m3 self contended for yout view, and 
used the same illustrations, the ghost scene, the hilling of 
Polomus. abo\e all pc t haps, the disposal of poor Rosenuant/ 
and (milder nstein as if the \ were mice in the king’s panUy latlier 
than men. ** 

But \ 011 must not push \oux view to the complete exclusion of all 
the others, muddle-headed as most of l nun ite Hamlet was not a 
single consistent chaucfe. like most men he was h ilf a dozen 
characters rolled into one. There can be no question, 111 die face of 
the text and the action of the plav, that Hamlet was greatly puzzled 
hv the fact that he w jnted neither the crown noi his te\ enge b idly 
enough to kill tlu king, ot even to shove him out of his way. lie can 
kill him 111 a moment of evutement (lu> killing of Polonius is in 
intention 1 killing of the king) ; but wlu n he is in his normal stale, he 
simph reflects and cutici/es. He is la/t 1 al Ins own futility from 
ibe point of view ol Foitinbias, tire mm of action. He watches 
Foilmbias’ men ‘going Lo then graves like ls J about a sciap of 
land 'that is not tomb enough and continent t< hide tire slain’; and 
yet, though he lias ten times as much 1 ause tor action, he finds some- 
how that a ctownfoi which his urn 1e commuted fratricide, does not 
inteiest him as much as the pla\*eis, and that lcvcngc is not worth 
the mess the king’s blood would make on the flooi. H* asks himself 
whether he is a coward, pigeon h\ eiecl and lacking gal! to make 
oppiession bitter . 

All this is quite natural. Men who are superior to \ulgai cupidities 
and ambitions, and to vulgar rancours, always do seem weak and 
cowardl} 7 to men who act on them. Sometimes they seem so to 
themselves. There is no coniiadiction 01 inconsistency in Hamlet to 
anyone who understands this. 

Your interpretation of ‘we’ll teach you to drink deep ere you 
depart’ is a spoiting one; but it is irreconcilable with Hamlet’s little 
temperance lectuie on the battlements whenjie is waiting for the 
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ghost. He loathes the king’s drunkenness as he loathes his general 
sensuality: it is part of his fastidious refinement. He hates women 
painting themselves; hates his mother for being as sensual as the 
king; and hates Ophelia for having reduced him to concupiscence. 
All that is quite in character. 

Salvini’s Hamlet was a very fine performance; but somehow he 
did not create a Hamlet. I have never seen a more wonderful piece 
of acting than the agony of shame with which he saturated the 
scene with the queen. The art of the performance was beyond all 
praise; I learnt a great deal technically from it. But there was a 
certain physical stoutness and mature self-possession about him 
that one could not associate with Hamlet. He was a middle aged 
man of the world, not a young and perplexed poet-philosopher. To 
return for a moment to Barry Sullivan. He played the first scene in 
the traditional ‘inky cloak’ manner; and it was the only ineffective 
and heavy part of his performance, which began really with * the 
Nemean lion’s nerve.’ 'This confirms your view exactly. But you are 
too kind to Shakespear in trying to explain away the inky cloak 
scene. Shakespear, like Dickens, like Cervantes, like most geniuses 
of their type, made the acquaintance of their characters as they went 
along. Dick Swivel ler on his first appearance is a quite loathsome 
stage villain from whom the heroine is to be rescued at the last 
moment. Pickwick and Don Quixote begin as mere contemptible 
butts, to be made ridiculous and beaten and discomfited at every 
turn. Falstaff is a mere supernumerary butt for the prince and for his 
philosopher friend Poins (v/lio was to have been the Jaques or 
Hamlet of the play). But these puppets suddenly spring to life after 
the first two or three pulls of the strings and become leading and 
very alive and real characters. I see no reason to doubt that the same 
thing happened during the writing of Hamlet. Shakespear began 
with nothing more definite in his mind than the old zany Hamlet, 
crazy with grief for the death of his father and horror at the incest of 
his mother. But when Shakespear got him going, he ran right away 
with his creator. This does not happen to uninspired writers, who 
plan everything laboriously beforehand. If it did, they, taking them- 
selves and their art very portentously, would carefully revise their 
opening scenes to suit the subsequent development. Not so your 
Shakespear. He leaves the thing as it grew. I do not defend this 
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carelessness; but there are innumerable instances of it in dramatic 
literature. I have been guilty of it myself. 


In a letter of 2 y July 189? to Ellen Terry Shaw hinted at what he 
would do with a Hamlet production as opposed to what Henry Trying 
had done and what he assumed Forbes Robertson would do in his 
forthcoming production . 

... I am certain T could make Hamlet a success by having it played 
as Shakespear meant it. H. I. makes it a sentimental affair of his owi\; 
and this generation has consequently never seen the real thing. 
However, I am afraid F. R. will do the usual dreary business in the 
old way, and play the bass claiinel for four hours on end, with 
disastrous results. Lord ! how I could make that play jump along at 
the Lyceum if I were manager. Fd make shoit work of that ever- 
lasting ‘room in the castle/ You should have the most beautiful old 
English garden to go mad in, with the flowers to pluck fiesh from 
the bushes, and a trout stream of the streamiest and ripplingest to 
drown yourself in. Fd make such a scene of 4 How all occasions do in- 
foim against me!’ - Hamlet in his r 1 veiling fuis on a heath like a 
polar desert, and Fortinbras and his men ‘going to their graves like 
beds’ - as should never be forgotten. I’d make lightning and 
thunder (comedy and tragedy) of the second and third acts: the 
people should say they had never seen such a play before. Fd - but 
no matter. 


Contrary to Shaw 3 s expectations the Forbes Robertson production 
tut tied out to be much to his liking . Shaw’s r viw appeared on 2 
October 1893 in the Saturday Review. 

The Forbes Robertson Hamlet at the Lyceum is, very unexpectedly 
at that address, really not at all unlike Shakcspca~\s play of the same 
name. I am quite certain I saw Reynaldo in it for a moment; and 
possibly I may have seen Voltimand and Cornelius; but just as the 
time for their scene arrived, my eye fell on the woid 4 Fortinbras* in 
the program, which so amazed me that I hardly know what I saw 
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for the next ten minutes. Ophelia, instead of being a strenuously 
earnest and self-possessed young lady giving a concert and reci- 
tation for all she was worth, was mad - actually mad. The story of 
the play was perfectly intelligible, and quite took the attention of 
the audience off the pnncipil actor at moments Wliat is the 
Lyceum coming to ? Is it for this tint Sn Ilemy living has invented 
a whole senes of original rom mtic dramas, and given the ciedit of 
them without a murmui to the immoTtil bard whose profundity (as 
exemplified in the lemirk that good and evil m mingled in oui 
natuies) he has just been poi inner out to the inhabitants of Caidifl, 
and whose works li ive been no mo t to lum tli m the word-qu irry 
from which lie Ins liewn and blasted tlu lints ind titles of nnstti- 
pu cts which uc teallv ill 1 is t v n 5 \nd now when he h is cie ned 
bv these me ms i icpuljtion ft r Shikespctr, he no sooner turns Ins 
back fot a moment on London thin Mi h tubes Robeitson com- 
petes with him on the boards of Ins own theme by at tuill) phymg 
off against him the authentic S\v in < f Avon Now if the result h id 
been the utlei exposure md coll ipse of th it impostoi, poetic justice 
must have pioclaimcd th it it served Mr I orhes Robeitson right 
But alas’ the wil) William, b\ liter uv tricks winch our simple Sir 
Henry has never quite understo »cl, has pi lyed into Mr Foibes 
Robertson’s h mds so dir fully *h it tile scene is i pi ( religious success 
The effect of this success, coming iftei th it of Mi AlexandeTs e v- 
penment with a Sh lkespeaican version of As You Like It, m ikes it 
almost piobible that vve shall presently find managets vying with 
each other in offering the public as much of the original Sh ike- 
spearean stuff as possible, instead of, as heretofore, doing then 
utmost to reassure us that cm r \ thing th rt the most modem rtsoui ces 
can do to relieve the irreducible minimum of tedium insepirable 
from even the most heavily cur acting veision will be lavished on 
their itvivals It is true that Mi Beerbohm Tiee still holds to the old 
scepticism, and calmly pioposes to insult us by offering us Gat nek’s 
pueule and hornbly caddish knoek-about fatee of Kafhanne and 
Petruchio for Shakespeai’s Taming of the Shiew, but Mr Tree, 
like all romantic actors, is incorrigible on the subject of Shakespear. 

Mr Forbes Robeitson is cssenti illy a classic tl actor, the only one, 
with the exception of Mi Alexander, now established m London 
management. What I mean by classical is that he can present a 
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dramatic hero as a man whose passions are those which have pro- 
duced the philosophy, the poetry, the art, and the statecraft of the 
world, and not merely those which have produced its weddings, 
coroners* inquests, and executions. And that is just the sort of actor 
that Hamlet iequires. A Hamlet who only understands his love for 
Ophelia, his grief for his fathei, his vindictive hatred of his uncle, 
his fear of ghosts, his impulse to snub Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, and the sportsman’s excitement with which he lays the 
‘mouse-trap* for Claudius, can, with sufficient force or virtuosity 
of execution, get a great reputation in the part, even though the very 
intensity of his obsession by these sentiments (which are common 
not only to all men but u> many animals) si tews that the character- 
istic side of Hamlet, the side that differentiates him from Fortinbras, 
is absolutely outside t lie actor’s consciousness. Such a reputation is 
the actor's, not Hamlet’s. Hamlet is not a man in whom ‘common 
humanity* is raised by great viral energy to a heroic pitch, like 
Coriol mus or Othello. On the contrary, he is a man in whom the 
common peisonal passions are so superseded by wider and rarer 
interests, and so discouraged by a degree of critical self-conscious- 
ness which makes the practical efiiciencj of the instinctive man on 
the lower plane impossible to him, ’uu he finds the duties dictated 
by conventional revenge and ambition as disagreeable a burden as 
commerce is to a poet. Even his instinctive si Kual impulses offend 
his intellect; so that when he meets the woman who excite them he 
im ites her to join him in a bittc* and scornful criticism of their joint 
absurdity, demanding ‘What should such fellows as I do crawling 
between heaven and earth?* ‘Why wouldst thou be a breeder of 
sinners?* and so forth, all of which is so completely beyond the poor 
girl that she naturally think? him mad. And, indeed, there is a sense 
in which Hamlet is insane; for he trips over tl p mistake which lies 
on the threshold of intellectual self-consciousness: that of bringing 
life to utilitarian or Hedonistic tests, thus treating it as a means 
instead of an end. Because Polonius is ‘a foolish prating knave,* 
because Rosenciantz and Guildenstern are snobs, he kills them as 
remorselessly as he might kill a flea, shewing that he has no real 
belief in the superstitious reason which he gives for not killing him- 
self, and in fact anticipating exactly the whole course of the in- 
tellectual history of Western Europe until Schopenhauer found the 
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clue that Shakespear missed. But to call Hamlet mad because he did 
not anticipate Schopenhauer is like calling Marcellus mad because 
he did not refer the Ghost to the Psychical Society. It is in fact not 
possible for any actor to represent Hamlet as mad. He may (and 
generally does) combine some notion of his own of a man who is 
the creature of affectionate sentiment with the figure drawn by the 
lines of Shakespear; but the result is not a madman, but simply one 
of those monsters pxoduced by the imaginary combination of two 
normal species, such as sphinxes, mermaids, or centaurs. And this is 
the invariable resource »>f the instinctive, imaginative, romantic 
actor. You will see him weeping bucket sful of tears over Ophelia, 
and treating the players, the gravcdiggei, Horatio, Rosencrantz, and 
Guildenstcrn as if they weie mutes at his own funeral. But go and 
watch Mr Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet seizing delightedly on every 
opportunity for a bit of philosophic disi ussion oi artistic rccieation 
to escape from the ‘cursed spire’ of revenge and love and other 
common troubles; see how he brightens up when the players come; 
how he tries to talk ^philosophy with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
the moment they come into the room; how he stops on Ids country 
walk with Horatio to lean over the churchyard wall and draw out 
the gravedigger whom he sees singing at his trade; how even his 
fits of excitement find expression in declaiming scraps of poetry; 
how the shock of Ophelia’s death relieves itself in the fiercest in- 
tellectual contempt for Laertes’s ranting, ’whilst an hour afterwards, 
when Laertes stabs him, he bears no malice for that at all, but em- 
braces him gallantly and comradely; and how he dies as we forgive 
everything to Charles II for dying,' and makes ‘the resL is silence’ a 
touchingly humorous apology for not being able to finish his 
business. See all that; and you ha\e seen a true classical Hamlet. 
Nothing half so charming has been seen by this generation. It will 
bear seeing again and again. 

And please observe that this is not a cold Hamlet. He is none of 
your logicians who reason their way through the world because they 
cannot feel their way through it: his intellect is the organ of his 
passion: his eternal self-criticism is as alive and thrilling as it can 
possibly be. The great soliloquy - no : I do N O T mean ‘ To be or 
not to be’; I ipean the dramatic one, *0 what a rogue and peasant 
slave am I!’ - is as passionate in its scorn of brute passion as the 
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most bull-necked affirmation or sentimental dilution of it could be. 
It comes out so without violence: Mr Forbes Robertson takes the 
part quite easily and spontaneously. There is none of that strange 
Lyceum intensity which comes from the perpetual struggle between 
Sir Henry Trving and Shakespear. The lines help Mr Forbes 
Robeuson instead of getting in his way at every turn, because he 
wants to play Hamlet, and not to slip into his inky cloak a change- 
ling of quite another race. We may miss the craft, the skill double- 
tier tiled by constant peril, the subtlety, tht dark rays of heat 
ucnciated by intense friction, the relentless parental tenacity and 
tunning wid) which Sir Henry nurses his own pet u cations on 
Shakespearean food like a fox tearing its lit ter in the den of a 
lioness; but we get light, freedom, naiutalncss, credibility, and 
SI: ikespear. It is wonderful how easily everything comes right 
when you have the right man with the right mind for it - how the 
story tells itself, how the characters come to life, how' even the 
failures in tile cast cannot confuse you, though they may disappoint 
you. And Mr Forbes Robertson has certainly not escaped such 
failures, even in his own family. 1 strongly urge him to rake a hint 
from Claudius and make a real ghost of Mt Ian Robertson at once; 
for there is no sort of use in going dnough that scene night after 
night with a Ghost so solidly, comfortably, and dogmatically alive 
as his brother. The voice is not a bad voice; h^t it is the voice of a 
man who does not believe in ghosts. Moreover it is a hungry voice, 
not that of one who is past eating. There is an indescribable little 
complacent drop at the end of every line which no soonei calls up 
the image of purgatory by its W'f'rds than by its smug elocution it 
convinces us that this particular penitent is cosily warming his shins 
and toasting his muffin at the flames instead of expiating hi^ bad 
acting in the midst of them. His aspect and beaming are worse than 
his recitations. lie beck( ns f h.mlet away like a beadle summoning 
a timid candidate for I lie p. -st of junior footman to the presence of 
the Lord Mayor. If I were Mr Forbes Robertson I would not stand 
that from any brother : I would cleave the general ear with horrid 
speech at him first. It is a pity; for the Ghost’s part is one of the 
wonders of the play. And yet, until Mr Courtenay Thorpe’ divined 
it the other day, nobody seems to have had a glimpse of the reason 
why Shakespear would not trust anyone else # with it, and played it 
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himself. The weird music of tiiat long speech which should be the 
spectral wail of a soul’s bitter wiong ctying from one world to 
anothei in the extremity of its torment, is invariably handed ovei to 
the inosi squaretoed member of the company, who makes it sound, 
not like Rossetti’s Sister Helen, or even, to suggest a possible heavy 
treatment, like Mo/art’s statue-ghost, but like Chambers’s In- 
foimation foi the People. 

Still, I can undei stand Mt Ian Robettson, b\ sheet force of a 
certain quality of sententiousness in him, oveibeanng the manage- 
ment into casting him for the Ghost. What 1 cannot undet stand is 
why Miss Granville was cast foi the Queen. It is like setting a 
fashionable modern mandohmst to plj\ Havdn’s sonatas She d«>es 
hei best unclei the ciiutm c tances; but site would hut been moie 
foitunate had site been in a position to lefuse the part. 

On the other h md, scvetal of the impt » sonations con- 
spicuously successful. Mrs Pat tick Campbell’s Ophcha b a suipiisc. 
The pait L one which lias hid cito seemed incapable of ptogiess. 
Fiom genet ation yo genej ition act i esses hue, in the mad -.cute, 
exhausted then musical skill, then ingenuity m dousing f*<ntisi«sm 
die language of flowets, and iheii intensest powets ot porti \) me 
anxiously earnest sanity. Mts Patiick Campbell, with that com- 
placent audacity of heis which is so exaspeiating when she is doing 
die wrong thing, this time does the tight thing by making Ophelia 
really mad. The usenfment of the audience at this outrage is baldly 
to be described. They long for the strenuous menial grasp and 
attentive coherence of Miss Lily Hanbury’s conception of maiden 
lunacy; and this w undei ing, silly,'" vague Ophelia, who no soonet 
catches an emotional impulse than it drifts away from her again, 
emptying hei voice of its tone in a way that makes one sliivei, makes 
them houibly uncomfortable. But the effect on the play is con- 
clusive. The shrinking discomfort of the King and Queen, the 
rankling giief of Laeitcs, are created by it at once; and the scene, 
instead of being a pretty inteilude coming in just when a little relief 
from the inky cloak is welcome, touches us with a chill of the blood 
that gives it its light tragic power and dramatic significance. Play- 
goeis naturally murmur when something that has always been 
pretty becomes painful; but the pain is good for them, good for the 
theatre, and good for the play. I doubt whether Mrs Patrick Campbell 
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fully appreciates the dramatic value of her quite simple and original 
sketch - it is only a sketch - of the part; but in spite of the occasional 
tiiviality of its execution and the petulance with which it has been 
received, it seems to me to settle finally in her favor the question of 
her right to the very important place which Mr Forbes Robertson 
lias assigned to her in his enterprises. 

1 did not see Mr Bernard Gould play Laertes: he was indisposed 
when I returned to town and hastened to the Lyceum; but he was 
replaced very cieditably by Mr Frank Dyall. Mi Martin Harvey is 
tlie best Osric I have seen: he plays Osric from Osric’s own point of 
view, which is, that Osric is a gallant and distinguished courtifcr, 
and nor, as usual, ftom Hamlet’s, which is that Osric is ‘a waterfly*. 
M* Harrison Hunter hits off the modest, honest Horatio capitally; 
and Mr Willes is so good a Gra\cdiggor that I venture to suggest 
t< > him that he should carry his work a little further, and not virtually 
cease to concern himself with the play when he has spoken his last 
line and handed Ilamlet the skull. Mr Cooper Cliffe is not exactly 
a subtle Claudius; but he looks as if he had stepped out of a picture 
by Madox Brown, and plays straightforwardly on his very success- 
ful appearance. Mr Baines makes Polonius iobust and elderly in- 
stead of aged and ganulous. He is go ;d in the scenes w here Polonius 
appears as a man of character and expedience; but the senile ex- 
hibitions of courtier ly tact do not match thes< , and so seem forced 
and farcical. 

Mr Forbes Robertson’s own performance has a continuous 
charm, interest, and variety which are the result not only of his 
well-known grace and accomplishment as an actor, but of a genuine 
delight - the rarest thing on our stage - in Shakesptar’s art, and a 
natural familiarity with the plane of his imagination. He does not 
superstitiously worship William: he enjoys lem and understands 
his methods of expression. Instead of cutting every line that can 
possibly be spared, he retains every gem, in his own part or anyone 
else’s, that he can make time for in a spiritedly brisk performance 
lasting three hours and a half with very short intervals. He does not 
utter half a line; then stop to act; then go on with another half line; 
and then stop to act again, with the clock running away with 
Shakespear’s chances all the time. He plays as Sliakespear should be 
played, on the line and to the line, with th« utterance and acting 
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simultaneous, inseparable and in fact identical. Not for a moment is 
he solemnly conscious of Shake&pear’s reputation or of Hamlet’s 
momentousness in literary history: on the contrary, he delivers us 
from all these boredoms instead of heaping them on us. We forgive 
him the platitudes, so engagingly are they delivered. His novel and 
astonishingly effective and touching treatment of the final scene is 
an inspiration, from the fencing match onward. If only Fortinbras 
could also be inspired with sufficient force and brilliancy to rise to 
the warlike splendor of his helmet, and make straight for that throne 
like a man who intended 10 keep it against all comers, he would 
leave nothing to be desiied. How many geneiations of Hamlets, all 
thirsring ro outshine their competitors in effect and onginality, have 
regarded Fortinbras, and the clue he gives to this kingly death foi 
Hamlet, as a wildly unprcsentxble blundei of the pc*>i foolish old 
Swan, than whom tliev ill knew so much bettei! How sweetly 
they have died in that faith to blow music, like Little Nell in The 
Old Cunosity Shop! And now how completely Mr Forbes 
Robertson has boiled them all out by being cle\ei enough to be 
simple. 

By the way, talking of slow music, the sooner Mi Hamilton 
Clark’s romantic living music is stripped, the better. Its effect in 
this Shakespearean version of the play is ahsuid. The four Offen- 
bachian young women in tights should also be abolished, and the 
part of the playei -queen given to a man. The coui tiers should he 
taught how flatteringly courtiers listen when a king shews of! Jus 
wisdom in wise speeches to his nephew. And that nice wooden 
beach on which the ghost walks would be the better for a seaweedy 
looking cloth on it, with a handful of shrimps and a pennorth of 
silver sand. 


Shaw went back to see the Forbes Robertson presentation after it had 
been running several weeks. He expressed his disappointment at uhat 
had happened to it in the Saturday Review of 1 8 December i 8 c>y . 

Public feeling has been much hanowed this week by the accounts 
from America of the 144 hours’ bicycle race; but what are the hor- 
rors of such an exhibition compared to those of the hundred-nights 
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run of Hamlet! On Monday last I went, m my private capacity, to 
witness the last lap but five of the Lyceum trial of enduiance. The 
perfoimers had passed through the stige of acute mama, and were 
foi the most part sleep-walking in a soit of dt/ed blank verse 
dream. Mr Baines uved of some \ T cw England maiden named 
Affection Poo; the subtle distiiKiion* made by Mis Patrick 
C impbell between madness and samp* had bluired ofl mtn a placid 
idiot v turned to favoi and to pit tunes* M*- Foxbcs Robeiwm, his 
luhtness of heart all gone, wandutd into anothu play it the words 
‘Sleeps No motel ’ which he delrvcud as, ‘Sleep no moie.’ For- 
um it<K, before he w mid add ‘Micbtth does muidei sleep, 5 he fie- 
lipstd into H unlct and sived die situ u m And vet some of the 
company seemed ill the better for tl.ci unnatunl c\< ruse. The 
King v\ is in up»o ui< us spun and the Gh jst, alwavs comfoit tble, 
v tsnowpositi\el\ pampeted,his indifit icnce to the ine< mveniences 
of purgatm v having developed into a bean-feel enjoyment of them. 
Fottmbt is, as T judged, had sought consolation in religion: he was 
m\u us concerning H imlet’s c teinal welfare ; but Ins general health 
seemed excellent As Mi Gould did not plav on the O' casi >n of my 
ins 1 visit, I could not compire him with Lis foimei silt; but Ills 
c > ldmon was sufficient}. giave. His attitude was tlut of i c Lsraway 
inmnci who has n > h ngei hope cm ngh t > sc m die hon/on for a 
sul, vet even in tins t\tiumr\ his n koiuji 'able generosity of 
tcmpci ament had not deserted linn. W hen hr cue came he would 
jump up and lend a hand with ill his old Jacrity and icsolution. 
Naturally the placers of the shot ter p utshad suflfeied le ist. Rosen- 
ciart/ and Guildenstem w r eie only beginning to enjo} themselves; 
and Bernardo (or w as it Marcel lus ? ) w as still e igerly w 01 * mg up his 
part to concert pitch. But there could be no mistake as to the general 
effect. Mi Foibes Robeitson’s exhausting pau ad be cm glowing 
longer and heavier on his hands; whilst the support of the others 
had been falling off; so that he was keeping up the charm of the 
lepresentarion almost singlehanded just when the tottunng fatigue 
and monotony of nightly repetition had made the task most 
difficult. To the public, no doubt, the justification of the effort is its 
success. There was no act which did not contain at least one scene 
finely and movingly played; indeed some of the troubled passages 
gained in verisimilitude by the tormented condition of the actor* 
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But Hamlet is a very long play; and it only seems a short one when 
the high-mettled comedy with which it is interpenetrated from 
beginning to end leaps out with all the lightness and spring of ir& 
wonderful loftiness of tempei. This was the secret of the delighted 
surprise with which the public, when the run began, found that 
Hamlet, far fiom being a funeieally classic il bo re, w is full of a 
celestial gaiety and fascination. It is tins rate vein that gives out first 
when the exigencies of theatiical coinmeice foicc an actor to abuse 
it. A sentimental Hamid can go on for two years, ot ten foi the 
mallei of that, without much essential depreciation of the per- 
formance; but the actor who sounds Hamlet fiom the lowest note 
to the top of his compass vetv soon finds that eomp ,ss contracting 
at the top. On Monda) mghl the first ict, ll it thud ael, rncl the fifth 
act from the enti mu* of L Kites onward, h id lost link more than 
they had gamed as far as Mr hi i bes Robertson was concerned, but 
the second act, and the colloquy with the gia\t -digger, which \u »t 
the ti lutnphs of the repuscni itiott in its f't.lui m igcs, wtu* 
pathetkaiK dulled,, with the u suit tint it could n<> longer be s ud 
that the length of the phy was forgotten. 

Tlie worst of the applu ation of the hmg-iun system to heroic 
plays is that, instead of killing the actor, it dtives him lo hum him- 
self to such effects as he can tepeat to infinity without commuting 
suicide. The opposiie system, in its eKt rente form of the old stock 
company pi tying two or ihiee different pieces every night, led to 
the same evasion in a more offensive foim. The recent corre- 
spondence in the Morning Post on The Stage as a Profession, to 
which I ha\e myself luminously contributed, has produced the 
usual fallacious eulogies of the old stock companv as a school of 
acting. You can no more prevent contributors to public corre- 
spondences falling into this twenty-tiines-explodcd error than from 
declaring that duelling was a school of good manneis, that the lash 
suppressed garotting, or any other of the giatuitous ignorances of 
the amateur sociologist. The truth is, it is just as impossible foi a 
human being to study r and perform a new part of any magnitude 
every day as to play Hamlet for a hundred consecutive nights. 


an actor is to vYo. \!m^ ^ 

"*y «■>< h w 


salved the problem by adopting a 


no 
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was old age, he acquired a tuck of doddering and speaking in a 
cracked voice if j uvemlity , he swaggu td and effervesced With these 
accomplishments, eked out by a few rules of thumb as to wigs and 
f icc-painting, one deplorable step dance, and one still m )re de- 
plor iblc ‘combat,’ he ‘swallowed’ eveiy p irt given to him in a 
coupie of hours, and regurgitated it in the evening over the foot- 
lights, always in the same rn inner, however finely the diamitist 
might hive lndiviclmh/ed it Iiis infrmous incompetence at last 
swept him fmm the reput tbit theities into the barns and booths; 
anu it w is then lie became c momzed, in the imagination of a 
posteiit\ th it h id never suflcred fi )m lum, as the inear nation of the 
one qu ility in which lit w is quite d munbly deficient, to wit, 
vetsitiht) Ills g c it contribution t dr mi me irt w as the knack of 
e uning i living for fifr\ \ens on the stage without ever really 
iaing, or cithu knowing or ei mg foi tlu dtfiucnce uetween the 
Comedv of Errors and Box md Cox 

A moment s consider ition will shew tint the results of the long- 
nm S)otem at its woist ire more be ir iblc than the hotiois of the 
pist Also, tint even in point of givng rhe actoi some chance of 
v using Ins wotk, tlu long-run system is superior, since the modern 
ictor m i\ it ill events exhaust the possibilities (if his parr before it 
exhausts him whereas the stock actor, having Lately time to apply 
1 is big of tricks to his daily task, nevei vai s his tieatment by a 
Inn’s breidth from one half century to ano hei. The best system, 
of course lies between these extremes 

• 

When John Barrymore played Hamlet in London he invited Shaw to 
see the ptrjormance On 22 r ibruar) 2$25 Shaw wrote Barrymore a 
luting giving his reactions ( The letter is reprin f din John Barrymore s 
Confessions of an Actoi, R . Holden t London } L926 .) 

My dear Mr Barrymore: 

I have to thank you foi inviting me — and m such kind terms 
too to your fiist performance of Hamlet in London, and I am glad 
y ou had no reason to complain of yout reception, or, on the whole, 
of vour press. Everyone felt that the occasion was one of extra- 
irdmary mteiest; and so far as your personality was concerned they 
^eie nor disappointed. 


hi 
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I doubt, however, whethei you have been able to follow the 
course of Shakespearean production in England during the last 
fifteen years or so enough to lealize the audacity of your handling 
of the play. When I last saw it performed at Stratford-on-Avon, 
practically the entire play was given in three houis and three 
quarters, with one interval of ten minutes; and it made the time pass 
without the least tedium, though die cast was not in any way 
remarkable. On Thursday lust you played five minutes longer with 
the play cut to ribbons, even to the breath-bereaving extremity of 
cutting out the recoidcis, which is lathei like playing King John 
without little Arthui. 

You saved, say, an hour and a half on Shakespeai bv the cutting, 
and filled it up witli an interpolated drama of your own in dumb 
show. This was a pretty dating thing to do. In mode irvshop pki\ s, 
without characters 01 anything but the commonest dialogue, 
the actoi has to suppl) ever) tiling but the mete story, getting in the 
psychology between the lines, and ptesentmg m Ins own peison t\v 
fascinating hero whom the tuttioi has been unable to create. lit is 
not substituting something of his own for something of the authors: 
he is filling up a void and doing the author's work foi him. And the 
author ought to be extremely obliged to him. 

But to tty this method on Shakespeai is to take on an appalling 
responsibility and put up a staggering pretension. Shakespear, with 
all his shortcomings, was a very great playw right ; and the act< >r who 
undertakes to improve Ills plays undertakes thereby to excel to an 
extraordinat v degree in tw'o professions in both of which the highest 
success is extremely rate. Shakespeir himself, though by no means 
a modest man, did not pretend to be able to play Hamlet as well as 
write it; he was content to do a recitation in the dark as the ghost. 
But you have ventured not only to act Hamlet, but to discard ahwut 
a thitd of Shokespear’s script, and substitute stuff of ) our own, and 
that, too, without the help of dialogue. Instead of giving what is 
called a leading of Hamlet, you say, in effect, ‘I am not going to 
read Hamlet at all: I am going to leave it out. But see wliaL 1 give 
you in exchange!’ 

Such an enterprise must justify itself by its effect on the public. 
You discaid the recorders as hackneyed back chat, and the scene 
with die king after the death of Polonius, with such speeches as 
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'How all occasions do infoim against me!’ as obsolete junk, and 
offer instead a demonstration of that very modern discovery called 
the (Edipus complex, thereby adding a really incestuous motive on 
Hamlet's part to the merely conventional incest of a marriage (now 
legal in England) with a deceased husband's brother. You change 
Hamlet and Ophelia into Romeo ancl Juliet. As produceL, you 
allow Laertes and Ophelia to hug each other as lovers instead of 
lecturing and squabbling like hectoring big brother and little sister: 
anothei complex! 

Now youi success in this must depend on whether the play in- 
vented by Barrymore on the Shakespear foundation is as gripping 
as the Shakespear play, and whether your dumb show can hold an 
audience as a sti ughtforward leading of Shakcspear's rhetoric can. 
I d\\At the decision with inteiest. 

My own opinion is, of couise, that of an author. I wnte plays that 
play for tluee hours and a half even with instantaneous changes and 
only one sh >it interval. There is no time for silences 01 pauses: the 
actoi must play on the line and not between the lines, and must do 
nine-tenths of his acting witli his voice. Hamlet - Shakcspear’s 
Hamlet - can be done fiom end to end in foui houis in that way; 
and it never flags noi bores. Done in any other way Shakespear is 
the woist o t holes, because he lias to be chopped into a mere cold 
stew. I pieter my way. I wish you would tiy it, and concentiate on 
acting rathet than on authoiship, at which, believe me, Shakespear 
can write >oui head off. But that may be vicarious professional 
jealous\ on my pait. 

I did not daie to say all this to Mts Bariymoie on the night. It 
was chilly enough foi he: without a coat in the stalls without any 
cold water fiom 

Youis perhaps too candidly, 

G. Bernard Shaw. 


H. B. Irving played the closet scene from Hamlet in a Shakespeare 
Festival and Shaw discussed the performance in the Saturday Review 
of 2 May 1 8$ 6\ 

Mr H. B. Irving is in the full flood of that Shakespearean enthusi- 
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asm which exalts the Bard so far above common sense that any 
prosaic suiting of the action to the v ord and the word to the action 
seems to be a degradation of his genius to what Nicholas Rowe 
called ‘a mere light of reason. 5 Mr Irving gave us the closet scene 
from Hamlet. He entered, sui charged with Fate, and instead of 
Hamlet’s sharp, dry, "Now, mother: whats the matter?' followed 
by his reply to her aflectcd ‘Thou hast thy father much offended/ 
with the purposely blunt ‘Mother: you ha\e my father much 
offended/ gavt us a most tragic edition of the conversation, with 
the yous altered to tlious, and an agitated slip or two to < nil mce the 
effect. When he lifted the arras and found that he had killed Pnlomus 
instead of the King, he bctiaved not the smallest surprise, but said, 
in a sup( nor t< me, ‘Thou wretched, lash, ini tuding fool, fart well 1 ’ 
much as if lit were dismissing i d^sci\cdl> and tjuiu lrttcntionalK 
flogged schoolboy. IJt was resolved to mikt an ciltct by sti/mg 
the Queen and throwing ht r down on the floor; and tin moment 
he selected was in tht following passige: 

t 

At youi age 

The heydiy m tht blood is tame: it's humble. 

And waits upon the judgment, and what judgment 
Would sup from rhis to this? 

The Queen was floored afte~ the phrase ‘and w uts upon the 
judgment/ shewing that at Mr Irving’s age the hevday in the blood 
does not wait upon the judgment, but has its fling (hu ralh ) icgard- 
less of reason. The only dr ltnatic pioht from tl is proceeding was 
the point given to the Ghost’s ‘But see! amazement on thy mother 
sits.’ Nevertheless, the perfoimance, nonsensical as it was, was not 
ridiculous. Mr living is not altogether unsuccessful in his attempts 
to be tragic and to make effects; and if he could only bung his 
tiagedy and his effects into some intelligent relation to the drama in 
hand, he would find himself highly complimented in the Saturday 
Review. To be abstractly and irrelevantly tragic; to blandish a 
sword; to discourse in blank veise; to stagger and fall and hurl frail 
heroines away, is just as absurd m Hamlet, if done at the wrong 
moment, as it would be in Bux and Cox. There are people so unfit 
for the stage that they could not do these things even at the right 
moment without making the audience laugh. That is not Mr Irving’s 
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case. When he learns what to do and when to do it, he will not be at 
a loss as to how to do it. More than that it is impossible to grant him 
at present. 


On i > May in the Saturday Review Shaw mentioned a pro- 
duction of Hamlet at the Olympic Theatre . 

1 found Hamlet at the OK tnpic not a bad anodyne after the anguish 
of the Helmet household. Throwing «>ff the critic, 1 indulged a silly 
bowdt affection of mine for the plav, wlm h I know nearly by he?lrt, 
then In having a distinct advantage ovei Mt Nutcombe Gould, 
whose acquaintance with the text is extremely precarious. His 
aptitude for transposing the aclveib ‘so* in such a way as to spoil the 
ve’sc, not to mention putting in full stops where theic is no stop, 
and no stop where ihere is a full stop, is calamitous and appalling, 
hoi t. rmpl< . 

For in that sieep of death what dreams may come \full stop]. 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil \full stop ]. 

Must giv c us p use. 

And 

When the grass grows the proverb is somewhat musty. 

The effect of changing ‘his* into ‘it is* was also fully exploited. 
Thus - 

* 

Whether it is nobler in the mind to suffer. 

Even Mr Foss, otherwise better than most Laerteses, said: 

O Heaven, is it possible a young maid’s wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man’s life? 

Mr Nutcombe Gould gave us all Hamlet’s appearance, something 
of his feeling, and but little of his brains. He died in the full posses- 
sion of his faculties, and had but just announced with unimpaired 
vigor that the test was silence when an elderly gentleman rose in the 
middle of the front row of the stalls, and addressed the house 
vehemently on burning political questions of the day. Miss Lily 
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Hanbury went through the familial ceremony of playing Ophelia 
with success, thanks to a delicate ew for the music and a goodly 
person. Mr Ben Greet was an exaspeiatingh placid Polonius, and 
Mr Kendrick an unwontcdly spirited Hoiatio. The only really note- 
worthy feature of the performance was, as aforesaid, the Ghost. 
Mr Courtenay Thorpe's articulation deserted him towaids the end; 
so that the last half-dozen lines of his long narrative and the whole 
of his part in the closet scene w ere a mere wail, in which no man 
could distinguish any woxds; but die effect was past spoiling by that 
time; and a very remarkable effect u was, well imagined ind w^ell 
executed. 



Henry IV \ Part One 

In the Saturday Review of 26 May 2896 Shaw reviewed Beeibohm 
Tree s production of the pla \ . Shaw begins his piece by pointing out how 
men believe in the professions of medicine , law , and such ‘ as they believe 
in ghosts, became they want to believe in them** Shaw goes on to say that 
his own weakness is ‘ neither medicine , nor law , nor tailoring nor any of 
the respectable departments of bogusdom * . It is, he says, the theatre . 
The mystery man who takes Shaw in ‘is not the doctor nor the lawyer, 
but the actor \ Shaw adds that he had alway ? assumed that acting was a 
‘ real profession’. He then turns to the Tree production . 

. . . Ho w r \ tr, I am cured now. It is all a delusion: there is no pro- 
fession, no art, no skill about the business at all. We have no actors: 
we have only authors, and not many of them. When Mendelssohn 
composed Son and Sti anger for an amateur performance lie found 
that the bass could only sing one note. So he wrote the bass part all 
on that one note; and when it came to the fateful night, the bass 
failed even at that. Our authors do as Mendelssohn did. They find 
that the actors have only one note, or perhaps, if they are very 
clever, half a dozen. So their parts aie confined to these notes, often 
with the same result as in Mendelssohn’s case. If you doubt me, go 
and sec Hem y IV at the Haymarket. It is as good work as our stage 
can do; but the man who says that it is skilled woik has neither eyes 
nor ears; the man who mistakes it for intelligent work has no brains; 
the man who finds it even good fun may be capable of Christy 
Minstielsy but not of Shakespear. E\erything that chatm of style, 
rich humor, and vivid natural characterization < an do for a play are 
badly wanted by Henry IV, which has neither the romantic beauty 
of Shakespear’ 3 earlier plays nor the tragic greatness of the later 
ones. One can hardly forgive Shakespear quite for the worldly phase 
in which he tried to thrust such a Jingo hero as his Harry V down 
our tin oats. The combination of conventional propiiety and biute 
masterfulness in his public capacity with a lowlived blackguardism 
in his private tastes is not a pleasant one. No doubt lie is true to 
nature as a pictuie of what is by no means uncommon in English 
society, an able young Philistine inheriting high position and 
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authority, which he holds on to and goes thiough with by keeping 
a tight grip on his conventional md legal advantages, but who 
would have been quite in his place if lie had been boin a gamekeeper 
01 a farmer. ^ e do not in die first part of Henty IV see Harr} send- 
ing Mrs Quickly and Dol 1 Tearshect to the whipping post, or 
handing ovei Falsraff to the Loi d Clue f Justice with a sanctimonious 
lecture; but lie repeatedly makes it clcit that lit will turn in them 
lalu on, and that his self-indulgent good-fellowship with them is 
consciously and dclibcratch tit ichtrous. Hjs pnpulaut\, therefore, 
is like rhat of a pi i/tfightt r. nobodv feels foi him as for Romeo 01 
Hamlet. Hotspiu, too, though lit is annul ting as gingu eoidial is 
stimulating, is hardly 1 h tier tl in his horst , and king Bolmghiokc, 
pitocetipitd with Jus uovn e\actl\ is a mis< i is pit occupied w ith 
his rnont\, is equdly useless as a icfuge loi ( ui afiecuons, which 
ait thus tin own b ick undu idtd on 1 alsialf, die most human pet son 
in tin play, but none the Itss a besotted and disgusting * >ld wietch. 
And theic is ncithd m\ subtlety not (fot Sh ihespcat) much pocti \ 
m the ptescnlation all the^e charactejs. They ate labelled and 
described and masted upon with the toughest directness, and tl ta 
leallty and then humor can alone save them from the unpopulautv 
of theii unlu\ ableness and the tedium of their ub\ lousncss. F< 1- 
tunately, they oflei eapaal oppm tunnies foi lntciesting acting. 
Bolingbroke’s long discourse t( his son on the means by which he 
struck the animation and enlisted the snobbuy of the English 
people gives the actor a chance comp it iblc to the 1 uafty e irly scenes 
m Richelieu. Pi nice Hal’s humoi is seasoned with sportsmanlike 
ciuelty and the insolence of conscious nnstery and contempt to the 
point of occasionally making one shuddet. Hotspur is full of energy ; 
and FalstafF is, of course, an unrivalled part for the tight sort of 
comedian. Well acted, then, the play is a good one in spite of thete 
not being a single teat m it. Ill acted - O heavens! 

Of the foui leading parts, the easiest - Hotsput - becomes pie- 
eimnent at the Haymaiket, not so much by Mr Lewis Waller’s 
superiority to the rest as by their inferiority to him. Some of the 
things lie did were astonishing in an actoi of his rank. At the end of 
each of his first vehement speeches, he strode right down the stage 
and across to ihe piompt side of the proscenium on the frankest 
barnstorming principles, repeating this absurd ‘cross’ - a well- 
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known convention of the booth for catching applause - three times’ 
step for step, without a pretence of any dramatic motive. In the 
camp scene before the battle of Shrewsbury, he did just what I 
blamed Miss Violet Vanbtugh for trying to do in Monsieui de Paris; 
that is, to carry through a long eieseendo of excitement by main 
force after beginning foitissimo. Would it be too far-fetchcd to 
tecommend Mr Waller to study how Mozart, in rushing an operatic 
movement to a spirited conclusion, knew how to make it when 
apparent ly already at its utmost, seem to hound fot ward by a sudden 
pianissimo and lightsome change of step, the speed and force of the 
execution being actually reduced instead of intensified by r file 
change? Such skilled, tcsouiceful husbandry is the secret of all 
eifects of this kind; and it is in the entire absence of such husbandry 
that Mr Wallet shewed how out miserable theatre has left him still a 
novice for the purposes of a pail which he is fully equipped by 
rntuic to play with most brilliant success, and which he did play 
very r sriikinglv considering he was not in the least suic how to set 
about it, and hardly r dared to stop blazing awav at full pitch for an 
instant lest the part should drop llat on the hoards. Mr Mollison 
presented us with an assortment of effects, and tones, and poses 
which had no reference, as far as 1 could discover, to the part of 
Bolingbroke at any single point. 1 did not catch a glimpse of the 
character from one end of his performance to the other, and so must 
conclude that Shakespear lias failed to convey his intention to him. 
Mi Gillmoie’s way of playing H il was as bad as the traditional way 
of playing Sheridan. He rattled and swaggered and toystcred, and 
followed every sentence wit), a forced explosion of mirthless 
laughter, evidently believing that, as Prince Hal was reputed to he 
a humoious character, it w r as his business to laugh at him. Like most 
of his colleagues, he became more tolerable in the plain sailing of die 
battle scene, where the pans lose thcii individuality in the general 
warlike excitement, and an energetic display of the commonest sort 
of emotion suffices. Mr Tree only wants one thing to make him an 
excellent Falstaff, and that is to get born over again as unlike himself 
as possible. No doubt, in the course of a month or two, when he 
begins to pick up a few of the lines of the part, he will improve on 
his first effort; but he will never be even a moderately good Falstaff. 
The basket-work figure, as expressionless aa that of a Jack in the 
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Green; the face, with the pathetic wandering eye of Captain Swift 
belying such suggestion of character as the lifeless mask of paint and 
hair can give; the voice, coarsened, vulgarized, and falsified without 
being enriched or colored; the hopeless efforts of the romantic 
imaginative actor, touching onty in unhappy parts, to play the 
comedian by dint of mechanical horseplay: all that is hopeless, 
irremediable. Mr Tree might as well try to play Juliet; and if he 
were wise he would hand over his part and his bieadbasket to Mr 
Lionel Brough, whose Bardolph has the true comic force which 
Mr Tree never attains for a moment. 

Two ideas have been borrowed fmm the last London revival of 
Henry V by Mr Coleman at the Queen's Theatre in Long Acre. 
One is the motionless battle tableau, which is onlj- Mi Coleman’s 
Agincourt over again, and which might just as well b^cut out of 
cardboard. The othei is the casting of Miss Rate Phillips for Mrs 
Quickly. As Mrs Quickly is plainly a slovenly, greasy, Gampish 
old creature, and Miss Phillips is unaliciablj trim, smart, and bright, 
a worse choice could got have been made. One would like to have 
seen Miss Mansfield in the part. Mrs Tiee, as Lady Percy, did what 
I have never seen her clo before: that is, played her part stupidly. 
The laws of nature seem to be suspended when Shokespear is in 
question. A Lady Percy who is sentimentally affectionate, who 
recites her remonstrance with Percy in the vein of Clarence’s dream 
in Richard III, and who comes on the stage to share the applause 
elicited by the combats in the battle of Shiewsbury, only makes me 
nib my eyes and wonder whether I am dreaming. 

Besides Mr Lionel Brough and Mr Lewis Waller, there were 
three performers who came off with credit. Mr Holman Clark 
played Glendower like a reasonable man who could read a Shake- 
spearean play and understand it - a most exceptional achievement 
in his profession, as it appears. Mr D. J. Williams, who played 
William in As You Like It the other day at the Metropole, and 
played him well, was a Smike-like and effective Francis; and Miss 
Marion Evans was a most musical Lady Mortimer, both in her 
Welsh song and Welsh speech. 

The chief merit of the production is that the play has been 
accepted from Sbakespear mainly as he wrote it. There are cuts, of 
course, the worst of them being the sacrifice of the nocturnal inn- 
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yard scene, a mutilation which takes the reality and country mid- 
night freshness from the Gadshill robbery, and reduces it to a vapid 
interlude of horseplay. But the object of these cuts is to save time: 
there is no alteration or hotch-potch, and consequently no suspicion 
of any ittempt to demonstrate the supeiioiity of the manager's taste 
and judgment to Shahespcar’s, in the Dalv fashion. This ought to 
pass as a matter of course; but as things aie at picsent u must be 
acknowledged as highh honorable to Mr Tiee. However it is not 
mv cue just now to pa> Mi Tree compliments. His tours de force in 
the ait of make-up do not impose on me: an) 7 man can get into.a 
wickei bal'd and pit tend to be Kilst hi, oi put on a false nose and 
coll himsr If Sveng ih Such nicks may \ uy well be left to the mu>ic- 
1 lulls : thev are altogether unwoith) of an artist of Mi Tree’s 
pictensions. When he leturns to the serious puisuir of his art by 
placing a pait into which lit can since tlv entci withoul disguise or 
mechanical denatu ah/ition, mav 1 be thcie to see 1 Until then let 
lum gu ud tile fLvs rnaikctdooi j igainst me; for I like him best when 
he is most himself. 


Iv The Quintessence of Tbsenism Shan states that e all \ cry serious 
rci olutiona? ^ propositions htpin as hupt joke \and he suggests that the 
same tiling happens with literary creations. He points to labtaff as an 
c x ample. 

. . . F distaff is introduced as a subonlmate stage figure with no other 
function than to be lobbed by the Ptince and Poms, who was 
ongmally meant to be the ruiwnneur of the piece, and the chief 
figure among tht prince’s diss< >lutc issociates. But Poins soon fades 
into nothing, like several character in Dickens’s early woiks; whilst 
F alstafi develops into an enonru >us joke and an exquisitelv mimicked 
human type. Onl} in the end the joke withers. The question comes 
to Shakeopear: Is this a really a laughing matter? Of couise there 
can be only one answer; and Shakespear gives it as best he can by 
the mouth of the prince become king, who might, one thinks, have 
the decency to wan until he has ledeemed his own character before 
assuming the right to lcctuie his boon companion. Falstaff, rebuked 
and humiliated, dies miseiably. His followers are hanged, except 
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Pistol, whose exclamation ‘Old do I wax; and from my weary 
limbs honor is cudgelled’ is a melancholy exordium to an old age 
of beggary and imposture. 

But suppose Shakespear had begun w heie he left off! Suppose he 
had been born at a time when, as the result of a long piopaganda of 
health and temperance, sack had come to be called alcohol, alcohol 
had come to be called poison, corpulence had come to be regarded 
as either a disease or a bieach of good manners, and a convict ion had 
spiead throughout society that the practice of consuming ‘a half- 
penny woith of btead to an intolerable deal of sack’ was the cause 
of so much misery, crime, and racial degeneration that w hole States 
prohibited the sale of potable spiiits altogulu 1, and e\en moderate 
drinking was more and more regarded as a leejetlable weakness! 
Suppose (to dlivt the change v. ell home) the womeign the gtcat 
theatrical centies had completclv lost that amused indulgence foi the 
drunken man which still exist -> m some out-of-thc-w ay places, and 
felt nothing but disgust and atiger at the conduct and habits of 
Falstaff and Sir Toby Belch! Instead of lletirv IV and The Men} 
Wives of Windsor, we should have had something like /(da's 
L’Assomm >ii. Indeed, w'e actuill} have Cassio, lire last of Shake- 
spear’s gentleman-drunkaids, talking like a temperance ldormer, a 
fact which suggests that Shakespear had been toundl^ lectured for 
the offensive vulgitity of Sit Tob\ b} some woman of refinement 
who refused to see the smallest fun in giving a knight such a name 
as Belch, with characteristic s to conespond to it Suppose, again, 
that the first performance of The Taming of the Shrew had led to i 
modern Feminist demonstration in the theatre, and forced upon 
Shakespear' s consideration a whole centui} ot agit iti esses, from 
Mary Wollstoneciaft to Mrs Fawcett and Mrs Pankhurst, is it not 
likely that the jest of Katharine and Petiuchio would have become 
the earnest of Nora and for vald Helmet? 
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Henry V 

Shan did not review a production o/"Heni} V, hut on several occasions 
he rejerred to its jingoism. Shaw once classified it as a play belonging to 
* that moment of sympathy u ith the common morality and thought of his 
time which came between the romanticism of Shakes p tar 3 s early plays 
and the independent thought of his later ones \ 
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Henry VI, Part One 

In the preface to Saint Joan Shaw takes up Shakespeare s treatment of 
Joan > 

• • . English readers would probably like to know how these 
idoli/ations and reactions have affected the books they ate most 
familial with about Joan. Theie is the fiist part of the Shake- 
spearean, or pseudo-Shakespeaiean trilogy ot Hcni) VI, in which 
Joan is one of the leiding characters. Tim port! nt of ]oan is not 
mote authentic than the desuipuons in the L mdon papers of 
Geoige Washington in i^So, of Napoleon m 1803, of the Guman 
Crown Puna* in 1915, 01 of I emn in T917. It ends in mere scuinhtv . 
The mipiession leftbv it is that the pkiy w light, having begun by an 
attempt to make Join a beautiful and lonuntic figure, was told by 
his scandalized company tint English patriotism would never stmd 
a sympathetic repitfseni ltion of a french concjuexoi of English 
troops, and that unless lit at once iutioduccd ill the old tlutges 
against Joan of being a soi ceress and a hatlot, and assumed her to be 
guilty of all of them, Ins play could not be pioductcl. As likely as 
not, this ts what actually happened: indeed thue is onlv one othci 
apparent w iv of accounting fot the sympathetic lcpiesentation of 
Joan as a heroine culminating in her eloquent ippeal to the Duke of 
Burgundy, followed by the blackguaidh scumlitv of the con- 
cluding scenes. That otliet vvay is to assume that the 1 riginal play 
was wholly scurrilous, and that Shakespeai touched up die earlier 
scenes. As the work belongs to a period at which he was only begin- 
ning his practice as a tinker of old works, before his own st)le was 
fully formed and hardened, it is impossible to verify this guess His 
finger is not unmistakeably evident in the play, winch is poor and 
base in its moral tone; but lie may have tried to redeem it fiom 
downright infamy b} shedding a momentary glamor on the figure 
of The Maid. 
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Shaw discusses Julius Caesar in his introduction to Caesai and 
Cleopatra, entitled ‘ Better than Shakespear F t found in another section* 
He renewed Beerhohm Fr te's production of the play in the Satuiday 
Review on 29 January i8$8. 

The truce with Sliakespcai is over. It was only possible whilst 
Hamlet was on the stage . Hamlet is the tragedy of private life - nay, 
of individual bachelor -poet life, it belongs to a detached residence, 
a seleu library, an exclusive tin le, to no occupation, to fathomless 
boredom, to impenimnt mugwumpism, to the illusion that the 
futility of these things is the futility of existence, and its contem- 
plation philosophy : in shoit, to the dieam-fed gentlemanism of the 
age which Shakespear inaugutated it j English literature: the age, 
that is of the lising middle class bringing into powei the ideas 
taught it b\ its servants in the krtUien, and jis fathers in the shop — 
ideas now happily p tssing awa\ ax the onslaught of modem demo- 
1 uc \ ofTeis to tin. kirchen-taughr and home-bred the alternative of 
achieving a real superiority ur going ignominiously undei in the 
clas 3 conflict. 

It is when we turn to Julius Caesar, the most splendidly written 
political mclodiama we possess, that we lealizc the apparently im- 
morial author of Hamlet as a man, not for all time, but for an age 
only, and that, too, in all solidh wise and heroic aspects, the most 
despicable of all the ages in our hi^toiv . It is impossible for even the 
most judicially' minded critic to look without a revulsion of in- 
dignant contempt at this tiavestying of a great man as a silly 
braggart, wdiilst the pitiful gang of mischief-makers who destroyed 
him arc lauded as statesmen and patriots. There is not a single 
sentence uttered by Shakespear’ s Julius Caesar that is, I will not say 
worthy of him, but even worthy of an average Tammany boss. 
Biutus is nothing but a familial type of English suburban pieacher: 
politically he would hardly impress the Thames Conservancy 
Board. Cassius is a vehemently assertive nonentity. It is only when 
W'e come to Antony, unctuous voluptuary and self-seeking senti- 
mental demagogue, that we find Shakespear in his depth; and in his 
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depth, of couise, he is supcilative. Rcgaidcd as a crafty stage job, 
the play is a tuumph : rhetoric, claptrap, effcctiv t gushes of emotion, 
all the deuces of the popuht play w tight, aie employed with a pro- 
fusion of powei that almost breaks then hacks No doubt there aie 
slips and slovenliness of the kind that caieful ie\ lseis eliminate , hut 
they count lot so little m the m ss of accomplishment th it it is sift 1 
to say that the chain itist’s ait can bt c lined no further on that 
plane If Goethe, who undci stood C u and the signify met of his 
death ‘the most sense less of deeds’ he eillcd it hid Licatul the 
subject, his conception of it would lnu been is supcuoi tu 
Shakespeai’s as St John’s Gospel is to the Police News, but his 
tiejtmuu could not ha\c been moic nngnificcnlh successful As 
fai as sonm it\ , nn igc t \ , w it, 1 umoi, < nergy )f lmaetn itton, powei 
cuci linpmgc md wlunisu 11 \ keen c\c t >1 u!i ^ynciisie cm 
make a ch imitist Shikc spt u v *s the king of dt eiarMs Un- 
foitun u c 1\ i mm m i\ h m the n ill, and \ct u net i\c Ingi ilfuis 
of state t\ icily is Sniot | ippci it did. In on* >f the scenes in Julius 
Casu i come ucd poet bn sis ini i the 1 m of Bruin md C issms 
and cxlunts them not to qu u cl with one m< t he i If Slnkc peat 
had been ible to piescni Ins pl i\ to the ghost of tin t/’c it Julius, tie 
would piobibh hi\c hid nnidi the sunt jeceplion Me cc iiiuly 
w ould It t\e deset y ed it 

hen it w is innoii n eel th it Mr Ttcc h id ic^oh ed t( give spi il 
piomtncnce to tlie ehuactei of Cctsu in lus icling \usion, the 
eiities winked, md concluded simply that the ieloi-m in igc j i w is 
going to pki\ Antom ind not Biutus The efoit I lnd bettci say 
that Mi free must st md u quitted of any belittle ment of the pans 
which compete so <>tionpl\ with lus own Befoit g >ing to Hei 
Majcsly's I was cunous emuigh to block out for myself a diusi >n 
of the play into thice acts, and I found tint Mr Tree’s dm ion 
corresponded exactly with mine. Mi Waller’s opportunities as 
Biutus, and Mi McLeav’s as Cassius, arc limited only by their own 
ability to take ad\ int ige of them, and Mi Louis Cilvert figuics as 
boldly in the public eye as he did in lus own production of Antony 
and Cleopitu list yen at Manchester. Indeed, Mi Calveit is the 
only memhc r of the comp m} who achieves an unequivocal success. 
The pieferenaa expressed in the plav by Caesar foi fat mem may, 
perhaps, excuse Mi Cahert for having agun peimitted himself to 
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expand after his triumphant reduction of his girth for his last 
appearance in London. However, he acted none the worse: in fact, 
nobody else acted so skilfully or originally. The otheis, more 
heavily buidtned, did their best, quite in the spit it of the man who 
had never played the fiddle, but had no doubt he could if he Liied. 
Without oratory, without style, without specialized vocal t mining, 
without any practice woith mentioning, they assaulted the play with 
cheeiful self-sufficiency, and gained great glory by the extent to 
which, as a masteipiece of the playvv light’s trade, it played itself. 
Some small successes were not lacking. Caesar's nose was good: 
Colpumia’s bust was worthy of her: m such parts Garrick and 
Siddons could hive achieved no moie. Miss Evelyn Millard’s 
Homan matron m the style of Richardson Cato’s daughtei as 
( Luissa - was an unlooked-for novelty; but it cost a good deal of 
\ il liable time to get in the eighteenth century between the lines of 
tile first b.c. By operatic convention - the least appropriate of all 
conventions - the boy I ucius w is played by Mrs Tree, who sang 
Sullivan's ultm-mncteenth-ccntury Orpheus wirh his Lute, modula- 
tions and ill, to a pizzicato accompaniment supposed to be played 
on a lyte with eight open and unstoppable strings, a feat complexly 
and absurdly impossible. Mr Waller, as Brutus, failed in the fust 
half of the play. His inicnti >n clearly was to represent Brutus as a 
man superior lo fate and circumstance, but the effect he produced 
was one of msensibi!it\ . Nothing could ha\e been more un- 
fortunate; foi it is through the sensibihtv of Brutus that the 
audience have to learn uhat they cannot learn from the phlegmatic 
pluck of Cased 01 the nanow vindictiveness of Cassius: that is, the 
tenible momentousness, the hatrowing anxiety and dread, of the 
impending catastrophe. Mi Waller left that function to the thundei- 
stoim. Fiom the death of Ccesar onward he was better; and his 
appearance throughout was effective; but at best his sketch was a 
water-color one. Mr Franklym McLeay carried off the honors of the 
evening by his deliberate staginess and imposing assumptiveness: 
that is, by as much of the giand style as out playgoers now under- 
stand ; but in the last act he was monotonously violent, and died the 
death of an inconigible poseur, not of a noble Roman. Mr Tree’s 
memory failed him as usual; and a good deal of the technical part of 
his work was botched and hapliazaid, like all Shakespearean work 
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nowadays; nevertheless, like Mr Calvert, he made the audience be- 
lieve in the reality of the character before them. But it is impossible 
to praise his performance in detail. I cannot lecall any single passage 
in the scene after the rnuider that was well done: in fact, he only 
secuied an effective cuitain by bringing Calpurnia on the stage to 
attitudinize over Caesar's body. To say that the demagogic oiation 
in the Foium produced its effect is nothing; for its effect is inevit- 
able, and Mr Tiee neifhei made the most of it nor handled it with 
any pietence of masteiy 01 ceitainty. But he was nor stupid, nor 
inane, nor Baid-of- Avon ndden; and he contmed to interest the 
audience in Antony instead of trading on then icady-madt m iciest 
in Mr Beeibohm Tree. And fox that many sins may be foi given lmn 
nowadays, when the playgoei, on first nights at all events, goes to 
see the cast tathei than the plav. 

What is missing in the petformance, for want of the specific 
Shakespeaiean skill, is the Shakespeaiean music. When we come to 
those unrivalled grandiose pass iges in which Shakespeai lux on 
the full organ, we w^nr to heat the sixtecn-foot pipes booming, ox, 
failing them (as we often must, since so few tctois ate mutually 
equipped with them), die ennobled tone, and the tempo suddenly 
steadied with die majestv of deeper purpose. You have, too, those 
moments when the >eisc\ instead of opening up the depths of 
sound, rises to its most biilhant clangor, and the lines ling like a 
thousand trumpets. If w c cannot have these effects, 01 if w e can only 
have genteel diawing 100m anangements of them, w'e cannot have 
Shakespear; and that is what is mainly the matter at Her Majesty's: 
theie aie neither trumpets noi pedal pipes there. The conversation 
is metrical and emphatic in an elocutionaiy sou of w'ay ; but it makes 
no distinction between the arid praiiies of blank veise which temind 
one of Henry VI at its crudest, and the places where the mot ass 
suddenly piles itself into a mighty mountain. Cassius in the first act 
lias a twaddling forty-line speech, base in its matter and mean in 
its measuie, followed immediately by the magnificent torrent of 
rhetonc, the first burst of true Shakespearean music in the play, 
beginning: 

Why, t man, he doth bestride the narrow world 

Like a Colossus, and we petty men 



'JULIUS CAESAR' 

Walk under his huge legs and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 

I failed to catch the slightest change of elevation or ieinforccment 
of feeling when Mr McLea} passed from one to the other. His rone 
throughout was dry; and it never varied. By dint of energetic, 
incisive articulation, he drove his utterances harder home than the 
others; but the best lines seemed to him no more than the worst: 
there were no heights and depths, no contiast of black thunder- 
cloud and flaming lightning flash, no stirs and surprises. Yet he was 
not inferior in oratory to the test. Mr Waller cerramk cannot be 
reproached with dryness of tune; and his delnei} of the speecli in 
the Forum was perhaps the best piece of formal elocution we got; 
but he also kept at much the same level throughout, and did not at 
any moment attain to anything that could be called grandeur. Mr 
Tree, except for a conscientiously desperate effort to cry havoc and 
lei slip me dogs of war in the robustious mannci, with no better 
result than to all but extinguish his voice, very sensibly left oiatory 
out of the question, and uied conversational sincerity, which 
answered so well that his delivery of ‘Thk was the noblest Roman 
of them all* came off excellently. 

The real hero of the xevb/al is Mi Alma Tadema. The scenery 
and stage coloring deserve everything tlur has oeen said of them. 
But the illusion is wxtsted by want of discipline and wanr of thought 
behind the scenes. Every carpenter seems to make it a point of 
honor to set the cloths swinging in a way that makes Rome reel and 
the audience positively seasick. In Brutus's house the door is on the 
spectators' left: the knocks on it come from the right. The Roman 
soldiers take the field each man witli his tw r o javelins neatly packed 
up like a fishing-rod. After a battle, in which the} ate supposed to 
have made the famous Roman charge, hurling these javelins in and 
following them up sword in hand, they come back carrying the 
javelins still undisturbed in their rug-straps, in perfect trim for a 
walk-out with the nursety-maids of Philippi. 

The same want of vigilance appears in the acting version. For 
example, though the tribunes Flavius and Marullus are replaced by 
two of the senators, the lines referring to them by name are not 
altered. But the oddest oversight is the retention in the tent scene 
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of the obvious confusion of the original version of die play, in 
which the death of Poitn was announced to Biutus by Messala, 
with the second \usion, into which the qu niel scene was written 
to stiengthen the fouith act In this version Biutus, already in 
possession of the news, ic\cils it Lo Ctssius The play has come 
down to us with the two altern itive scenes suung together, so that 
Brutus's icccption of Messila’s news, following his own e\tlation 
of it to Cassius, is mined into a same on Roman fortitude, the 
suggestion being tint the secret of the c dm with which a noble 
Rom in teceived tht most terrible tidings in public was tint n hid 
been cucfully imparted to him in pnvitc beforehand Mi 1 itt has 
not noticed this, md the two scenes ate gravel\ plrytd one aftei the 
odiu atllei Majesty’s This does not matter much loom plryg >eis, 
who ncu r vcnlurt to use then c mimon sense w lien Slwke spe 11 is in 
question, but it w isles time Mi Tice mt> without hesitition cut 
out Pmd tius md Messil i, md go sit light on fmm the bov 1 of wme 
to Biutus’s question lbout Philippi 

The music, composed k i die occasion b\ Mi Riymond Roze 
made me gl id that 1 lnd ahcid) takei cut to icknowledgt die 
value of Mi Roze’s sei vices to Ml 1 tee, for this tune he has missed 
the Ronnn ^ein lathei b idl> 1 o be a Funchman w is once n ) dis- 
qudifie ition foi the anLique, bee ruse Fieneh musiei ins used to be 
brought up on Gluck as I ngli h ones were hi ought up on Ilandcl. 
But Mr R )/( < omposes is if Gludv h id been suppl mted wlioll'y in 
his eumeiilum b) Gounod and Bi/et If that pielude to the thud let 
weie an itn mpi t< cnuil uc the ovtmires to \lccslt or Iplngema 1 
could have fotgncn it Biu to gi\e us the soldici ' ch< rus from 
h lust, crotchet for ciotelut md triplet foi tuple! with nothing 
changed but the notes, w is really too bid. 

In ii ruing about an endowed National Ihcatre under consideration at 
Manchester Shaw refers to Julius Caesai and his earlier reuew of it. 
Tim appeared in the Saturday Review on 12 / ebruary 1S98 

... A fortnight ago I ventuied to point out in these columns that 
Julius Caesar in Shakespear’s play says nothing woithy, or even 
nearly worthy, of Julius Caesar. The number of humbugs who have 
pretended to be shocked b^ this absolutely incontrovertible lemark 
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has loweicd my opinion of the human rate. There are onl) two 
dignified courses open to those who disagree with me. One is to 
suffer in silence. The other, obvioush , is to quote the passage which, 
in the opinion of the objectors, /\ worthy of Julius Caesar, The 
latter u mse, however, would invoke leading the plu} , and they 
would almost as soon think of reading the Bible. Besides, it would 
be waste of time, for since Sliakespcar ts accepted as the standard of 
brst-rate excellence, an adve.se ciiticism of him need onl} be 
quoted to be accepted as damning e\idence against itself. 1 do not 
mention this b) wa> of complaint: if these gentlemen saw eve rex 
e\e w ilh me they would all be G. B. S.s;and a press written entirely 
in nn stvle would be, like an c\elusi\el) Shakespearean municipal 
iheatit, a litile too much of a good thing. ! much wish to shew 
h<>\\ the difhcuh\ about guaranteeing the fumie good conduct of an 
endow ed theatre can alw a> s be got o\e i b' simplv mentioning our 
William's name. A. sure the public that \<»u will pla\ Shakespeai 
and that vou will not plav Ibsen, and \ouf endow meat fund will be 
•‘ccoiid in u spec lain lii} onh to the restitution fund of a cathedial. 



King Lear 

Unfortunately Shaw never reviewed a production of King Leary more- 
over, the specific reference j he did make to the play appear in articles of 
a mote general nature . While these cannot be placed here they can be 
found elsewhere in the book . Among his obsen ations on the play Shaw 
noted that King Leat could pass jor pure tragedy , f for even the fool tn 
Lear is tragic * ; Shaw spoke oj * the blasphtmous despair of Lear\ he 
also stated that s No man will e\ t r write a better tragedy than Lear\ 
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In what was undoubtedly his first Shakespearean review, Shaw wrote 
on Love’s Labour’s Lost in the i August i88(S issue of a sho; t- lived 
magazine called Our Corner. 

A performance of Love’s Labor Lost is a sort of entertainment 
to be valued rather for Shakespear’s sake titan for its own. The 
Dramatic Students did not tempt many people into the St James’s 
Theatre < m the sultry afternoon of 2nd July by the experiment; and 
it is peihaps as well that they did not, for their efforts bore much the 
same relation to fine acting as the play does to Antony and Cleo- 
patra. They failed not <>nly in skill and finish, but in intelligence. 
Having gathered from their study of the play that they must all be 
very amusing and in desperately high spirits, they set to work to 
produce that effect bv being obstreperous in action, and in speech 
full of the unnatural archness which people with no sense of 
humor betray their deficiency when they desire to appear jocund. 
Though they devoutly believed the play a funny one, they did not 
see the joke themselves, and so, ill at ease in their merriment, forgot 
thar dignity and grace may be presumed to ha r e tempered the wit 
of the gentlemen of the Court of Navarre, an^ the vivacity of the 
ladies of the Court of France. In some scenes, consequently, the 
performance was like an Elizabethan version of High Life Below 
Stairs. I shall say nothing of the feminine parts, except that they were 
all unfortunately cast- The men were better. Mr G. R. Foss as Boyet 
and Mr Frank Evans as Holofernes were quite efficient; and Mr 
Lugg as Costard, though as yet a raw actor and pr >ne to overdo his 
business, enlivened the performance considerably by his fun and 
mimetic turn. He sang ‘ When Icicles Hang by the Wall’ with com- 
mendable spirit, and with the recklessness of a man who has got the 
tune on his ear and considers that it is the conductor’s business to 
keep the band with the singer, which poor Herr Schoening tried 
gallantly to do, with more or less success. Mr Bernard Gould and 
Mr de Cordova, as Biron and Armado, were next best; but they 
made very little of their large share of the best opportunities of the 
afternoon. Mr Gould’s gaiety lacked dignky and variety: he 
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swaggered restlessly, and frittered away all the music of his lines. 
His colleague looked Armado, but did not act him. Mr de Cordova 
is always picturesque; but his elocution, correct as far as il goes, is 
monotonous; and the adaptability and subtlety which go to con- 
stitute that impersonative power which is the distinctive faculty of 
the actor are not at present apparent in him. His qualifications, so 
far, are those of an artist’s model: he has yet to make himself an 
actor. 

The play itself showed more vitality than might have been ex- 
pected. Three hundred years ago, its would-be wits, with their 
forced smartness, their indeunn waggeries. their snobbish sneeis at 
poverty, and their ill-bred and ill-natuied mockery of age and 
natural infirmity, passed more easily as ideal compounds of soldier, 
courtier, and scholar than they can nowadays. Among people of 
moderate culture in this century they would be ostracised as in- 
sufferable cads. Something of their taste survives in the puns and 
chaff of such plays as those of the late 11. J. Byron, and even in ihe 
productions of so able a writer as Mr Gilbert, who seems to con- 
sider a comic opera incomplete without a middle-aged woman in it 
to be ridiculed because she is no longer young and pretty. Most 
of us, it is to be hoped, have grace enough to regard Ruth, Lady 
Jane, Katisha and the rest as detestable blemishes on Mi Gilbert’s 
works. Much of Love’s Labor Lost is as objectionable and more 
tedious. Nothing, it seems to me, but a perverse hero-worship can 
see much to admire in the badinage of Biron and Rosaline. Benedick 
and Beatrice are better; and Orlando and Rosalind much better: 
still, they repeatedly annoy us by repartees of which the trivial in- 
genuity by no means compensates the silliness, coarseness, or 
malice. It is not until Shakcspem’s great period began with the 
seventeenth century that, in Measure for Measure, we find this smt 
of thing shown in its proper light and put in its proper place in the 
person of Lucio, w/hose embryonic stages may be traced in 
Mercutto and Biron. Fortunately for Love’s Labor Lost, Biron is not 
quite so bad as Mercutio: you never absolutely long to kick him off 
the stage as you long to kick Mercutio when he makes game of 
the Nurse. And Shakespear, though a very feeble beginner then in 
comparison to the master he subsequently became, was already too 
far on the way to his greatness to fail completely when he set him- 
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self to wiite a sunny, joyous, and delightful play. Much of the verse 
is chuiming: even when it is illumed doggtell it is full of that be- 
witching Shakespearean music which tempts the susceptible critic 
to suga* his ink and declare that Sliakcspeai can do no wuong. The 
construction of the play is simple and effective. The only absolutely 
impossible situation was that of Biton hiding in the tiee to overlook 
the king, who piesentlv hides to watch Longaville, who in turn 
spies on Duniain; as t he- insult of which we had tluee out of four 
gentlemen shouting ‘asides’ through the s\lvan stillness, No. i 
being in uidible to 2, 't, and 4; No. 2 audible to No. l, but not to 3 
and 4; No. 3 audible to 1 and 2, but not to No. 4; and No. 4 auclible 
to all the rest, hut himself ternpoiarilv stone deaf. Sliakcspeai has 
certainly succeeded in making this anangement intelligible; but the 
Diarnatic Students’ stage managei did not succeed in making it 
credible. For Shakespeat’s sake one can make-believe a good deal; 
but liete the illusion w is too thin. Manets might have been mended 
had Biron climbed among the foliage of the tree instead of affixing 
himself to the tiunk in an attitude so piecaiious and so extra- 
ordinarily prominent that Dumain (ot perhaps it w'as Longaville), 
thong! supposed to be unconscious of his presence, could not le- 
ft ain trom stating at him as if fascinated loi several seconds. On the 
whole, I am not sure tint Love’s Labor Lost is worth reviving at 
this tune of clay; but 1 am bound to add that if it were announced 
to-moii uw with an adequate c rst, I should make a point of seeing it. 



Macbeth 


In an article called* A New Lady Macbeth and a New Mr\ Ebbsmith 9 
in the Saturday Review oj 25 May i8S5, Shaw discussed an amateur 
performance of Macbeth. (. Lillah McCatthy later became not only a 
well-known actress, but the wife of Granville- Barker and a great friend 
of Shaw 3 s as well.) 

. . . Readers who have noticed the heading of this aiticle may 
possibly want to know what Lady Macbeth h is to do w r nh it. Well, 
I have discoveied a new Lad\ Macbeth. It is one of my eccentricities 
to be old-fashioned in my utbtic tastes. Fo* instance, I am fond — 
unaffectedly fond of Shakespeai’s plays. I do not mean actor- 
managets’ editions and ie\ivals; I mean the plays ns Shakespear 
wrote them, pla\ed straight through line b\ line and scene bv scene 
as neatly as possible under the conditions of lepresenuin n for 
which they were designed. I ha\e seen the suburban amateurs of the 
Shakespeai Reading Society seated like Cluisty minstrels on the 
platform of the lectuic hall at the London institution, produce, at a 
modetate computation, about si\i> -six times as much effec t In lead- 
ing stiaight through Much Ado About Nothing as Mi Imng with 
his expensively mounted and super lativeh dull Lyceum veision. 
When these same am iteurs invited me to a legular stage perfor- 
mance of Macbeth in aid of the Siddons Menu nal Fund, I w ent, not 
for the sake of Sat ah the Respectable, whose great memon < an take 
care of itself (how much fresher it is, by the w i\, than those of many 
writeis and paintcis of hci d>\, though no actoi ever makes a 
speech without complaining that he is cheated outoftheimm >i tali ty 
every other sort of artist enjens!), but simply because I wanted to 
see Macbeth. Mind, I am no admirer of the Elizabethan school. 
When Mr Henry Arthur Jones, whose collected essays on the 
English drama I am now engaged in reading, says: ‘Suiely the 
crowning glory of our nation is our Shakespear; and renumber he 
was one of a great school,’ I almost buist with the intensity of my 
repudiation of the second clause in that utterance. What Shakespear 
got from his ‘school’ was the insane and hideous rhetoric which is 
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ail that he has in common with Jonson, Webster, and the whole 
crew of insufferable bunglers and dullards whose work stands out as 
vile even at the beginning of the seventeenth century, when every 
art was corrupted to the mariow by the oigie called the Renais- 
sance, which was nothing but the vulgar exploitation in the aitistic 
professions of the territoiy won by the Protestant movement. The 
leaders of that great self-asseition of the growing spirit of man were 
dead long betoie the Elizabethan literaiy rabble became conscious 
that ‘ideas’ wete in fashion, and that any authoi who could gather 
a cheap stock of them from murdci, hist, and obscenity, and for- 
mulate them in ihet^rical blank verse, might make the stage 
pcsttfetous with pla\s that have no ray of noble feeling, no touctvof 
faith, benny, oi even common kindness in them from beginning to 
end. I leallv cannot keep my tcmpei ovei the Elizabethan dramatists 
and the Kenaissmte; noi would I if I could. The generation which 
admired them equally admit ed the pictuies of Guido, Giulio 
Romano, Domeniduno, and the Canaeci; and I trust it is not nowa- 
days necessity to offer any further samples of its folly. A master- 
piece by Carracci - say the smithing Susanna in the National 
Galleiy- would not fetch seven pounds ten ar Christie’s today; but 
out liteiary men, always fifty yeaia behind then lime because they 
ne\er look at anything nor listen to anything, but go on working 
up what the) learnt in their boyhood when rhe> lead books instead 
of wiiting them, still seive up Charles Lamb’s hobby, and please 
thunselvts by obsei\ing that C> ril Tuurneui amid turn out pretty 
pahs of lines and string them monotonously together, or that Gicene 
had a genuine groatswoith of populai wit, or that Marlowe, who 
was perhaps good enough to make it possible to believe that if he 
had been bom tliii tv )eais ago he might now have been a toleiable 
imitatoi of Mr Rudyard Kipling, dealt in a single special qudity of 
‘mighty line.’ On the strength of these discoveries, they keep up 
the tradition that these men wcie slightly inferior Shakespeare. 
Beaumont and Fletcher are, indeed, sometimes cited as hardly 
inferior; but I will not go into that. I could not do justice to it in 
moderate language. 

As to this performance of Macbeth at St George’s Hall, of course 
it was, from the oidinaiy professional standpoint, a very bad one. I 
say this because I well know what happens to a critic when he in- 
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cautiously praises an amateur. He gets by the next post a letter m 
the following terms: ‘Deal Sir, - I am peihaps transgressing the 
bounds of etiquette in w riling pnv Hely to you, but I the ught v ou 
miglit like to know that yom kind notice of m\ pcrtoimance as 
Guildenstcrn has encouraged me to t ike a step which I have long 
been meditating. I have lcsigned my position as Governor of the 
Bank of Engl md with i vi< u to adopting the stage as a profession, 
and trust that the result in iv justify youi too favorable oj imon of 
my humble powers/ Therefore 1 desne 11 to be distinct^ under- 
stood that 1 do not iceommend any memhe i , of the MjcU lh c ist to 
go on the stage. The thtee witches, Miss Morcnee lk time, Mrs^ 
Longvik and Miss Mumo, were as good as am three witehes l ever 
saw'; hut the impel vrn ition of witches, as a profes-a >n, is dm >st is 
precarious as the provision of smoked u lasses foi looking at i elipses 
through. Mat dull was back 1 ini not suie thit wall hi^nalm d irl- 
vantages he c e »nlcl very easily have been worse , but still, if lie feels 
himself driven to some ai listie eareei b\ a radical aversion t« e irn- 
ing an honest livelihood, md is piepaied in i hard ippicni wcdirp 
of twenty yea is it i mastering the ul of the stage - fo» din puidd 
still holds as got d as when Talma pieseribtd it lie eat become an 
aetcu if he likes. A*' lo 1 idy Macbeth, she, too, \v is bad, but v is 
ck*ar to me that unless she at ome res* lutclv mimes some rich 
gentleman who disapproves of the theatre on principle, she will not 
be able to keep bet self oft the stage She is is h mcUomc as Miss 
Neilson; and site on hold an audience whilst h is d< mg cvety- 
thing wtongly. The murder sc erne was not vc s go cl, bceause 
Macbeth belonged to the school of the lush fiddlci who, when Ole 
Bull asked him whether he played b\ eat >t from notes, replied that 
he played ‘by main strength’; and vou cinnot get tilt blooding 
honor of the dagger scene by that method. Besides, Miss Lillah 
McCarthy - that is the licl> \ nunc as given m my program - is 
happily too young to conceive ambition and murder, or the temp- 
tation of a husband with a sic klv conscience, as realities: they aie to 
her delicious excitements of rhe imagination, with a beautiful, 
splendid Icliol about them, to be conveyed by' stienuous pose, and 
flashing eye, and indomitable bearing. She went at them btavely m 
this spitit; and they came ofT more or less happily' as her instinct and 
courage helped her, oi her skill failed her. The banquet scene and 
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the sleep-walking scene, which aie the easiest passages in the part 
I ethnically to a lady with the requisite pluck and peisonal fascina- 
tion were quite successful; and if the eailiei scenes weie immatuic, 
unskilful, and entirely utificial and ihetuiical in theii conception, 
still, tins vi te \ci\ ncath tlirilltng. In short, I should like l r see 
Miss I llah McCarthy pla\ again. I venture on die xesponsibility of 
saying that hci Lady Macbeth was a highly pioimsing performance, 
and that some yeais of hat cl work would make hei a valuable recruit 
it the 1 ondon stage. And with that uiy tasli icmaik I will leave 
Mu belli, with a ftrvent wish that Mi Pmtio, Mr Giundv, and 
Monsieur Saidou could be ptisuidccl to le u .1 from it how to write 
1 pi \\ vC it! out v isiing the first hoiu <>f the perform nice in tediousfy 
t\pl unim> its ‘n struct ion * Tilt \ really aic mistaken in supposing 
ill it Vnhc v tscltvnci that Slukcspcat. 


Mr frank Harris . *hi <dvor of f hc Srtuicla\ Review when Shaw 
u 10U fo *■ rf, had a tfnot\ that Alatbt th na\ basically a < ontunplative, 
hit far \ f ran and hat the )ioIuicl and action of the pla y was wcon - 
artion with ho baste nature Shaw agreed with this and took the matter 
up n u r ci /til of 2 3 April / SqS in the S ituiday Review 7 . 

, I went « tl t( sec Macb'th, and found that Mi Ben Greet had 
collected as much as lit could get < t the comp m) of the recent 
Mmchtdei ltvival He had filled te capture Miss Janet Achurch, 
whose place was taken b\ Miss Lie men C alhoun. The editor of tliis 
pniinil has so complcteh ind convincingly knocked the bottom 
out of Macbeth as a cliai icter-stud\ that the incongruity of the 
fcmcious muulcis and treacheries and bi utilities of the legendary 
Thane of Fife with the humane and leflectivt temperament of the 
nervous literary gentleman whom Shakcspeai thrust into his galli- 
gaskins, was mote than usually glaring. Mi William Mollison did 
his best undet the circumstances, and occasionally recited a passage 
with a fail degree of impressiveness. Both he and Miss Calhoun 
were much bothered by a few unlucky accidents and hitches which 
occurred, and they were a very ill-matched paii artistically, Miss 
Calhoun being modem, brilliant, mettlesome, and striking in 
appearance, and Mi Mollison heavy 7 , paiental, and almost boast- 
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fully abstinent in the matter of ideas. He was so disdainful of modem 
realism and so Shakespearean that, like Cassio 01 Tybalt, he fought 
Macduff ‘ by the book of arithmetic* and counted the pieauanged 
strokes aloud - One, Two, Three, Four, hrve, Sik. His scenes with 
Lady Macbeth, on the other hand, were obvious!} unrehearsed and 
unconccrted. After his long Manchester engagement he had no 
doubt become completely dependent on Miss Achnich*s ‘business*; 
and Miss Calhoun, di agged one way by the necessity for giving him 
this business, and the other by hei own view of i lie part, could do 
little mote than keep up appeal ances, except ip the scenes w here she 
had the stage to herself, when slit displayed ill that exceptional 
tiaining tnd profession il competence w Inch is, f suppose, the te ison 
why one sees so little of her now ad t\s in th it Dibit r’s P u uhse, the 
West End stage. On the whole, tlu most successful seems were 
those ot Macduff (Mi Black), Malcolm (M. P( nn\ ), # antl Lennox 
(Mr Peirce), where tl ck were no st ige disunities, and the un>r> 
had that work at then hngus* end. 


In No\ ember 1920 the American a^tor James A Hackett produced 
Macbeth in London with Air v Patrick Campbell playing Lady 
Macbeth. Mr r Campbell wrote Shaw asking his opinion of the pro- 
duction. He replied in a letter dated 22 Dieunbir 1920. ( Th * letter is 
reptmttdin Beinaid Shaw and Mis Pirtick Campbell* Then Corre- 
spondence.) 

. . . Macbeth, as a production, was an ancient Victoiian absurdity. 
Hackett is still m the XVIII centra v. He would have done just is 
well with Rhoda Symons; and you would have done just as well 
with Aubiev Smith: the intervals, with the entracte music played 
sixteen times over, killed the play; and the people know now that it 
is not Shakespear who is the bore, and that Barker or Bridges 
Adams could have made a success of it with principals at fifteen 
pounds a week. Hackett*$ game is as dead as Victorian croquet and 
archery. 

As it happened, when I saw it you played Hackett off the stage, 
and made only a few blunders. Blunder 1. You should not have 
played the dagger scene in that best evening dress of Lady M*s, but 
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in a black wrap like a thundercloud, with a white face. 2. You 
should not have repeated the exit business by which Macbeth con- 
veyed that lie was going to see a ghost on evciy step of the staiis up 
to Duncan; you should have gone straight off like a woman of iron. 
3. You should not have forgotten that there was blood on your 
hand > and on his, and that you dated not touch one another for fear 
of messing your clothes with goie. 4. In the sleepwalking scene you 
should not have set tabbed your hands realistically (Drat the blood! 
it wont come off) not worn in idiotic Handley -Seymour confection 
that wound youi feet up mote and more at eveiy step, and finally 
pitched y'ou off the stage on 3 out head. Thar scene needs the whole 
cavernous depth of the stage, and the dt aperies of a ghost. If you 
aie deiei mined to he a Paffik Lidy all the time (Mrs P. C's dresses 
by H S co) you cannot be Lady Macbeth or Mis Siddons. It was 
maddening to heat you delivet the lines splendidly, and be in a 
different class to all the others, and then throw' it all away by half a 
dozen stupidities that the call boy could have conected. I persuaded 
Massmgham to go; but lie came back chuckling and said you had 
sleepwalked all through the play. I could not understand this. I did 
understand when Archer told me that on the fiist niglu you twittered 
through the part and pecked at it like a cinary trying to eat a cocoa 
nut. I knew that game: you were tivtng to make Lady Macbeth a 
lady just as you made Higgins a gentleman. But 1 couldnt under- 
stand the sleepwalking until D.D. t >Id me someone hid told you 
diat Ladv M. should be seen through a sheet of glass. I wish 1 had 
been there with a few bucks: there would not have been much left 
of your glass. Why do ypu believe twoy ASS vho talks nonsense 
to you - no: why should J insult the asses? - every NOODLE 
who talks nonsense to you, and bite everyone who talks skilled 
common sense? 

You might at least have made the scenepainter put in a martin’s 
nest or two over the castle windows. You can bully effectively 
enough when you really w r ant anything. Why dont you want the 
right things and bully to some useful purpose? 


Shaw wrote Mrs Campbell again on 13 January 1921 suggesting that 
she wished to make Lady Macbeth too ladylike . (The suggestion in the 
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letter that Lady Macbeth is an inconsistent character is found also in 
*A Dressing Room Secret * in another section of the book. The Mackail 
referred to was an English classical u hular and writer .) 

. . • Mackail thinks that acting is unladylike, and that, like the cele- 
brated decayed gentlewoman who had to cry laces in the street foi a 
living but hoped that nobody heard het, Lady Macbeth should be 
unobtrusive and inaudible. Perhaps he thinks, too, that Macbeth 
was a strong silt nt man, and that Hackett should ha\e cut out all his 
lines. Hut is, he doesnt flunk at all about it : no man c\ti 1 cully does 
think about a ihmg until it is his job, the ugh he mas plus with it 
intelkc tualh in users prett) rnunmi. VUun sou plus Shukespt ir, 
dont \somv about the character, but go fm ihc music If ssa. by 
wotd-mustc that he expressed ssh it he v anted to expu ss, and if s oil 
g< t the music right. t he whole thing ssill come ugh* %nd ntithti 
lie nor arts mini musium twit wiott music without fortissm and 
thundering ones too. It is onls \mu second rate people who ssme 
whole mosements tor muted siungs and ncsci let the trombones 
and the big drum go. It is not b\ tootling to him con sordino that 
Lady Macbeth makes Macbeth say ‘ Bring forth men children onls/ 
She lashes him into mnrdei. 

And then you must modulate. Unless you ian pioduce in speak- 
ing exuctlv the sum (fleet that Mo/ait products svhen h« stops m 
C and then hi gins again in A Mat, y>u cam pi is Shukespcai. Ask 
Thoughtless J iuk lu ^ss he would su) to the > ml with the an of 
gratified hostess and gracious fine lady ‘He h mgs GRLAT m w.*.’ 
and then, when the man is gout ‘tlie rase i himself is hoarse that 
croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan beneat u *n\ batilemenrs.’ Unless 
you lift that to utter abandonment, how cun sou chop to the tenible 
invocation ‘Come, you spirits.’ Imagine an uctiess, instead of 
studying that until she had got it as safe as a pianola reflecting on 
what a perfect wife Lady Macbeth was and trying to imagine herself 
a sheet of glass! 

If you want to know the tiuth about Lad) Macbeth’s character, 
she hasnt one. Thete never was no such person. She sa) s things that 
will set people’s imagination to work if she su\s them in the tight 
way: that is all. / know : I do it myself. You ought to know: you set 
people’s imaginations to work, don’t you? though you know vciy 
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well that what they imagine is not there, and that when they believe 
you are thinking ineffable things you are only wondering whether 
it would be considered vulgar to have shrimps for tea, or whether 
you could seduce me into ruining my next play by giving you a 
part in it. 


M3 



Measure for Measure 

Shaw did not review a production of Measure foi Measure* but, along 
with All’s Well That Ends Well a'w/Tioilus and Ciessicla* he referred 
to it often as a pla\ ahead of its lime and a play that holds " the mirror 
up to nature \ He classified it as one of the new species of Fragi- 
Comedy\ He praised the character drawing m the play , particularly 
that of Isabella and Lucio In a n 1 u w of Much Ado About Nothing 
of 26 February 1S98, he t\plaintd hi\ admiration for Shah \ peaie’s 
handling of I uuo. (This may A found in thi station on Mik h Ado.) 
Shaw did rnahi a brief stattmuu on Me isuie t< 1 Measuit in a note to 
Felix Grtndori quottd in GrtriJon s artub , Sonic AIisconLcptiuns 
Concerning Shaw\ which apptarid in Pott I nit for S lj t< / her— 
October tgos). 

. . . 1 ri ad Measuie foi M( isuie tin High tare fully some time igo 
■with some intention of sajmg v mething po m\c bu f its 

flashes of observation wtit so utteilv uncoojdinated and s ) stuck 
together with eonimonplaets and lcach-mt-downs that I ft It that 
the whole riling would come to pieces in mv h ind if I touched it; 
so I thought it best to leave it as h< lefi it, 1 id k l the none" and the 
chatacteis hide the' holes m tl e pinion pliic fabnc. 
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The Met r\ Wne? of Windsor 


In i ruing akin l trdi\ 1 ds ill in the Ant»lo-Si\on Renew for 
J Mat n i$)Qi S/r 7 nftrr^d tc Ihc Me i s \\ i> cs of Winds >t. 

. I \i OR 1 1 n vi ri Tu \en> fc\c people krtvK I he Mtny \Vives 

( i ind&or as t n ib w hen h list ift w is c ip lbh pi ived nceoiding to 

tht < Id truhtion nd uic p 1 \gui went to lit it tlie let >r pile up 
j n l Jit\ chirr \ culmnun mu Unit ithit M istu Biook 5 In 
tl s pilni\ Jt\si w is di i n d the in m i uutui bikedm 
tu 1 k\ bisket hiiI si ddeiilv phi Ltd I issnt h t intc lilt cool 

f i did the 11 mi ^ u D ml tl i i t f uj cd ilk exemme nr o* the 

pu id if ic t\ > iveis in ns oeL\\c< n bi id mcl F ilstaft \\t te 

pJ i 1 ' dl ill' \ in \\ n h Shdcspei \t is justified >f lus 

ui i n md t tie ts* w is i tl c i c 1 tc fulh i nictc idling up. l\ow, 
11 c i i be s jpp sed tint ( ill ct B n > c t V t ich h ul c\c t seen bitch 
pc 4 linnet it d ihc umcisim c f m den quite futile pi dual ms 
ol 1 c Mei i\ \\ i cs h i\c d ^ t tin ( Hit limi\ i qu unidPte 
mu tncte'twilln t \ icld i p ihc sea it Bcoidimi's mSluhe- 
^pt near mm,\t in nisi here nh 1 nd 1 ils id tl u\cidihds 
cn iu m tii d Ins ur ei 1 ul Truncd 1 is ] c iwco utillci} Hl» Ford 

cir its Slukespc u s \ Step ) ia,hci i < \lnusts win 1 Shtkcspeai’s 

i c i mces could onl suggest \ i d tins eunsti me to dl pose of the 
m utn m Veidi 1 1 \ n 



A Midsummer Night's Dream 

In the Saluiday Review of i j Jiuy 189 5 Shaw criticised Augustin 
Daly y s production oj the play . 

The Two G^ntifmln or Vlrona has been succeeded at 
Daly’s Hu me b\ A Mid c umm< r Night’s Dream. Mr Dalv is in 
great foirn. Tn m\ 1 ist n tick l w is radi tnnugh to hint that he had 
not quin leah/icl wh it oudd be dont with eUetitc lighting on the 
stage. Hi tinimph tmJ\ aihvUJb mt In fitting up all lus f nues with 
ponabk b mi tits ir d 111c inclcs 1 r it lights, w hull ibtn switch on md 
ofl hum rimi t > tm'i , lik<' childu n with 111 v lo\ He his mini d 
Miss I tilt in Swam m tl c pm )t Puck until it u mIc to s y th u dk 
d<K s in 1 1 ik< one -.k p, sti ike 1 ni it l it udi , i 1 1 »dih 1 hi i \ 1 m k 1 
singli in(k\t)u tint is not m>I< ith, wantonl} md ridkuhiisly 
wiotig 11 d tbsurd. lnstc id of Ik mg UKreuu d, shi poses ic uk line- 
ally, like a ihcip It ill m MituefR; tnsic id of being tmnisli md 
childish, she is i k g t fm and ifhctu. 1 , slu Hugh-* 1 solemn, me lstned 
laugh, like t lx iv\ (nimiii Annie I, '•Ik inn unices he 1 abiht\ to 
gudle ilk enth m fnit\ minutes tn the utitudi c ^ 1 jsi fe^stonal 
skatei, md then begins the journev ivvk \\ dl\ in 1 swmg, which 
lakes lu t in tin opposite duo 11 m to that in w hie h six indie itcd lx r 
intention f f t? >mg m slum, she ll hist 1 ites rvci^ foll\ anel supu- 
stition dial Mill 1 hr*g-> 1 >und vl it Mi D iK no doubt c»lls ‘the 
legitimate.’ \notIui rioke ^ his i^ r ) m ike mbi ton 1 woman. Ir 
must not be upposed tbit he elocs tins soltl\ lie use it is w tong, 
though thei t onoothu tetson ippaunt Ik Joes it partly bee mse 
he was bi ought up to do such tilings, md p ml} bee mse they seem 
to him to be a tribute to Shakcspeai’s gicitness, which, being un- 
common, ought not to be intei pteted according to the dictate s of 
common sense. A female Obcion and a Puck who bcha\es like a 
page-boy eunestly training himself foi the post of footman recom- 
mend themselves to him because they Lotall) destroy the naturalness 
of the representation, and so accoid w ; ith his conception of the 
Shakespearean chamas is the most aitificial of all forms of stage 
entertainment. That is how }ou find out the man who is not an 
attist. Verse, music, the beauties of rhess, gesture, and movement 
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are to him interesting aberrations instead of being the natural ex- 
pression which human feeling seeks at a certain degree of delicacy 
and intensity. He regards ait as a quaint and costly ring in the nose 
of Nature. 1 am loth to sa} that Mr Daly is such a man; but after 
sluching all his Shakespeaiean tevivals with the tliii stiest desire to 
find as much art as possible in them, I must nmurnfull> confess that 
the only idea I can see in them is the idea of titivatmn. As to his 
slaughterings of the te\t, how can one help feeling them acutely in a 
pla\ like A Midsummer Night’s Dream, in which Shakespear, hav- 
ing lu bting Nature in its most enchanting aspect before an audience 
without the help of theatrical scenery, used all his power of des- 
cription and expression in \erse with such effect that the utmost 
an\ scene-painter can hope foi is to produce a picture that shall not 
bitter 1) disappoint the speaatoi who lias read the pla\ beforehand? 
Mr Daly is, 1 should say, one of those people who are unable tv) 
conceive that there could have been am illusion at all about tile play 
before scenery w r as introduced. 1 le certainh has no suspicion ot the 
fact that every accessory he employs is btoughl in at the deadliest 
risk of destroying the magic spell woven h\ rhe poet. He swings 
Puck awa) on a clumsy trapeze with a ridiculous clash of the cym- 
bal in the orchestra, in the fullest !vlic r that ho is thereby com- 
pleting instead of destroying the effect of Puck’s lines. Ilis 
* panoramic illusion of the passage of Theseus’s barge to Athens’ is 
more absurd than anything that occurs in the tragedy of Pyramus 
and Thisbe in the Iasi act. 'Pile stage management blunders again 
and again through feeble imaginative realization of the circum- 
stances of the drama. In the first act it should be clear to an^ stage 
manager that Lysander’s speech, beginning, ‘I am, my loid, as w r ell 
derived as he/ should be spoken privately and not publicly to 
Theseus. In the rehearsal scene in the wood, Titania should not be 
conspicuously exhibited under a limelight in the very centre of the 
stage, where the clowns have, in defiance of all common sanity, to 
pretend not to see her. We are expected, no doubt, to assume that 
she is invisible because she is a fairy, though Boi tom’s conversation 
with her when she wakes and addresses him flatly contradicts that 
hypothesis. In the fourth act, Theseus has to enter from his barge 
down a bank, picking his -way through the sleeping Lysander and 
Hermia, Demetrius and Helena. The four lions in Trafalgar Square 
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are not more conspicuous and unoveilookable than these four 
figures are* Yet Theseus has to make all his hunting speeches in an 
impossible unconsciousness of th^m, and then to look at them 
amazedly and exclaim, ‘But soft, what nymphs aie these?’ as if he 
could in any extremity of absence of mind li ive missed seeing diem 
all along. Most of tlv se absutthtus are pait of a sv hematic p »lic ^ of 
sacrificing die a edibility of the play to the chant e >f exhibiting an 
effective diving piuuic * 

I sv e 11 10 thee h\ Cupul'o si longest bow, 

B\ hi> best arrow v uli the s» olden he id, 

B\ t I k implivil) of \eim ’ doses, 

B\ that w hit h i' till it tii > » 1 1 1 ■> and pio-peis lo\ <. tc. 

Mr Dab’s p >wuJul inn id permed at a ghiut d at die wc aid and 
third lines .ue supeillnon-,, as then * mi ion d«R n dcstun die 
sense of the parage. He anoidingk i mined tin. in. In the same 
scene, Shakcspear inakt du urns t u-» n sv\l lo\,h spcik in alia - 
nate lines with an eiho t wLkIi ^is tlie whob* stent dnobhng with 
theii ahsoiption in one another: 

LYS 4 NIU u The course of t’uc hne never did run smooth. 

But either ii was dilfetcnt in blood - 
iieumia O tK'ss! ic)o liiah u Ik endiialkd u low! 

IAs vm) Lit Or else mi piaffed m u speu * f Mars, 
hlrmi v O spiu! too old ro be t •■'<» iged to \ouug! 
lysanolu Ot else it stood upon the clrnice of friends, 
her mi * O hell! to choose love bv another’s eve! 
n s i \ n hi Or jf there weie 'svmpithv in Ji kc, 

Wa*. death, ot sickness did lav siege to it, crc. 

With a Her mi i who knew how to breathe out these parentheses die 
duet would be an exquisite one; but Mr Dak, shocked, as an 
American and an Irishman, at a young lady using such an expression 
as ‘Oh hell!’ cuts out the w hole amiphony, and leaves Lysander to 
deliver a long lectin e without interruption from die lady. At such 
moments* die episode of the ass’s head rises to the dignity of 
allegory. From any other manager I should accept the excuse that 
the effects of verse for w hich 1 am pleading require a virtuosity of 
delivery on the port of the actor which is practically not to be had at 
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present. But Mr DuJ> has Miss Rchan, who is specially famous for 
just this vittuosit) of speech; and yet her lines arc treated just as 
the others are. The fact is, beautiful elocution is iaie because the 
manageis luxe no eus. 

The plav, though of course vei^ poorly ‘poken in comparison 
with ( ‘v. it oua' i to be ^p >ivc 1, is toluabJv acted. Mi George 
Cl nhe, chd n the aimor o/ Alcibnd* <■ and the led silk gown of 
Cm irlcv ’s Auni, u ticul lie > mobt i i liMimush , and waves his aims 
ndflmohis a ii-ds m *liki ice >»d ne^i < t fo» \ moment w tth the 
p ',butwnn»li w 1 1\ > t chain itu douiri n md gestim w Inch 
\ k tn wl ) f s c i! v i\^v i]ln r 1 > imp ml to novu at a lcasonafele 

] i c pu d Ail lessons. Mi L wis is Bottom i not is funm as his 

p i ic i e ts in m >dc i pi tvs Ik is dua\s funnie tlian Ills patt. 
il t u d t> 11 i< nu s die st hd, ubstim*', self sufheicnt 
i i,k i imk m ot B >i tin ill icdu FLic is i Jc unite conception 
of me p itieulu soil of mm at the hick (f all Shakcspear's 
u i tas. 1 he quit tits f tun to bt got out of Bottom and 
V it >1 c us, fo» n si mtc, is ilx nr tin sum , bin und< rneatli the fun 
l i t iu rwo vudd\ dniiunt pu ms, of r\p<s still extant and 

f i di i . Mi 1 i v is n t uld be 1 fnunv is \uti ]\cus as he is in 

B kimn; hut he w mid JDc i \ ic 1 1 v th» n u in in in both pans. 

Vs to Miss Beh v her set us in the wood with Demetrius were 
Ui hue, uth« ugl , n il c p »jsu?c w heie I Limn f lightens het, she 
c mdcjcuidi t ) auant downing llc» tu llmcnt of Shakespearean 
k ddiphtfitl iUcmIk me eh mie il intoning of Sarah Bernhaidt. 
SI i gi\es us bciurv i f tone, gmee of met me ddicacy of artieula- 
u n m sho u ill llu te^lmic d qu duu s < i vuse music, along with 
» ic nch fedmg and hnc mull geiicc without. v Inch those technical 
qu intie^ would soon become mon itunous When she is at her best, 
tj e music melts i i the ^.nesa ot the ( motion it expiesses, and thus 
cunphus the conditnms ntccssar} for obtaining Shakespear's 
effects m Shake* pc ai’s way. When she is on the stage, the play 
isserts its full cliaim , and w hen slie is gone, and the stage carpenters 
and the oi chest* i aic doing their beta, to pull the entertainment 
thiough in Mi Dalds wa\, down chops the whole affair into mild 
tedium. But it is imp< ssible* to watch the most recent developments 
of Miss Relian’s tvle without some uneasiness. I wondet wliether 
she is old enough to remembei the late Barry jSullivan when he was 
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still in his physical prime. Those who do will recall, not an obsolete 
provincial tragedian, trading on the wreck of an unaccountable 
reputation, bur an actor who possessed in an extraordinary degiee 
just the imposing grace, the sensitive personal dignity of style, the 
force and self-reliance into which Miss Rohan’s style is settling. 
Miss Rehan’s exit in the second act of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, with the couplet, 

I’ll follow thee, and make a heaven of lit 11 
To die upon the hind l love so well, 

is an exact rcp f ocliiuinn of 1 1 ic Baity Sullivan exit. Agiin. in the 
first act, when Mis*, Rohan, prone on 1 couth, idises heisell on hot 
left hand, and, with hot right laLcd ‘to hoa\en,’ soletnnk declaims 
the lines: 

For etc Demetrius look’d on Uermia’s e>ne 
He hailed clown oaths, d it hi \ onl\ mine; 

And when this hail sonic heal from Horn* ieh. 

So he dissolved, and sjiowrm of oaths did imh, 

you are, once more, not fotw it cl with Duse, hut hack with Burtv 
Sullivan, wdio would in just the same way, when ltd into it b\ a 
touch of stateliness and sonoiin in the lines abandon Ills pait,anci 
become foi the moment a sort of majestic incarnation of abstract 
solemnity and magmfkeme. His skill and intense belief in himself 
gave him the dangerous power of doing so without making him- 
self ridiculous; and it was b\ this power, and b\ the fascination, the 
grace, and the foice w Inch are implied b) it, that he gave life t‘ » old- 
fashioned and mutilated icpie >ent uions of Shakespeai’s plavs, 
pootly acted and ignorant 1) mounted. This w r as all \ery w r ell whilst 
the fascination lasted; but when his voice lost its tone, his figuie us 
resilience and grate, his force its spontaneity and natural dignity, 
there was nothing left but a maimci cd, eldei ly, tiuculent, and, except 
to his old admirers, rather absurd tiagedian of the palmy school. As 
I was a small bo) when 1 first saw r Bairy Sullivan, and as I lost sight 
of him before his waning charm had quite vanished, I remember 
him, not as he is remembered by those who saw' him only in the last 
ten years of his life, but as an actor who was in his day much further 
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superior in pictorial, vocal, and ihctoncal qu times to his next best 
rn d tlnn any tetor or acticss can easily be nowadays And it strikes 
me foiubly tli it unless Miss Reli m takt s to pi lying Imogen instead 
cl uch compii itndv childish stufl is Juln or c\cn Helena, and 
unless oik dm vvs luisilt into sympirhv with the contemporary 
m>\< lent b\ identifying bus If with eh ti K Rustically modem 
p ills f the M i^d i i \ )i i type, she i ly lind lu tself left behind in 
the r kc b\ c mpelit is ( 1 mueh less ph\sieal genius, jusr as Barry 
Sulhv n did Miss Rch in is ’e u 1\ ibsplute r ustiess of the situation 
t Dil\ s Tie tLie n >b kly in persilicic nte tbit if she says 
C\ l oe line Mi D ily in ^i\ I he I * aGuiiluntn of Verona^or 

t t if 1 <. i Su h inn m i lb tn Ml Dily e m insist on the 

m h f D ll i d C into Bu lit s U eulture v\huh his pro- 
chi lii p ib i c 1 l mm uni di ti i sieiis to have 
i 1 i cl iin e id fqunli.ni hcisympithy aid dr iwing closer 
ti e nt iet \ irli t ic v i Id J \ 1 > ^ an in who sees Duse play 
Mi i k< 1 tli 1 Dus is ktiiL i id spe d ing foi liei md for all 
v m n is li \ u< li idlv \ e i i hit r spt ik md icl foi dumselves. 
1 he mk n ix he il f Mjs Ac Inn el) i N< i i But no vv oman has 
e\ < r udtlevi \ f u ik t sl i tt n t tint kind ab( ut my part that 

\h Uci uD I s - \ c pi i i 1 \\ e idniie i i \vh u she is doing, but 

tl e h ir n with \ inch he d i n 1 n I s( tt ( f idmu iti n will not 
list Mi Ib 1 ms\ ltu i i Ik ltci dig mg u ii >\v heshegnor 
her cluim\ 1( ss e nsiKu n< i licit i k( fee tuic less studied and 
innuicd i i hei n )\c nem s but md m >re sprntineous. 
\1k d' T find i 1 i it \< ung pit pic \ li *c hei fi i the fiist time 
c mi r quite i t ti tl u ui t ptuics ib ut hu Kali nine md her 
R rsdind me borne cut by hu Jul \ nd litUni Five sens hence 
she w ill 1 e till j ion dk ti r K il m 1 It ->s ic tl find er rhe id I d ire not 
h ( k with Buiy Sulhv tn in my mind J 1 ere is only one way to 
defy l line, and dial l * to ha\( young lclcis, winch may always be 
tmsted to find youthful md vivid opr cssk n I an afi aid this means 
a\ oichng the company of Mr Daly , but a k ustless to blink the fact 
that unless 1 modern retress e tn and will force her man igtr, in spite 
e fins m inly prejudices, to pioduee plays with real women’s parts 
m them, site had better, it all hazards, make shift to manage for 
herself "With G i mdfjthe» Daly to choose her plays foi her, there is 
no future for Ada Rehan. 
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lP r -itmf> at mu r ic critic of th * St i under the name of C 'o~no dl 
Ba wtto, Shaw discussed a production of \ Micisu nma Night’s 
Die irn on to January 

Pictrv lot of felloes, these cl umtiv, uitic Do sou lemanbct 
Cousin Feeni\, in Domlxs 1 cl S n v t ^ it I Slnke^pc n u 

‘nun not toi an igs. Lut ioi ill unit uth h in u ui g r o tt gr md- 

fdihct was piobihlv uquiumd* D it is mu 1 tk in tuner in 
wliieh the dt nn itu emus h i < ik 1 die perl rmiuc 1 A 
Midsummc r Night 1 - Du m u »W (,| hf Iks iuu, si it it, 
pawned, put in t t> >d v id i M B i m \ hhsn j. , 

ntpl ew md f i r Id \\ lilt i i It (n st t w linui i t j u 
thu* bekneti p< n c < i 111 i Cji sr tin li n md lull w n 
dieiclful lose is, md i > *\ thous math night of Sue Si pumg 
Lnuuki, mcl st de dtmnne d >g his mt gene dh Hi fuu it is 
diull v ind thu Mows e bocK m\ g >< cl ^ hen 1 e» uud ilk pu it 
the Globe ( l M nd is . ung uist is the i \c III e w is vettn g 
unde i w is if til ) ih f >ut r >\v s oceiipit cl ty M luc'p letKilh 
a c j nee t j p oi» i i s ^ id m t iss s i< w I i in mid i x d t\ ) 
sndhi s Bui l nc s il 1 \\ « re h 11 md 1 n u a th it sou ii f 1 

ou up i ito h id b >t ll at ul 1 It) b I ■> n el l nil Uk u 

s civ. unit iuU\ pi licul i ib m t n » tn* it he whtn lev 
cm) in 

\ > ,1 uni th to sj) tl sue. 1 * c e lkitlusniss bin! ni h and 
U is >\\ ih ill nnd i\ If ncu a wciulenn \n n n >ld n qi un- 
t m c f the 1 1 m ^li s md In ivsuicd me ^md 1 h vc i i uni <1 
Its i^ut line tl Uth* i Juepiscop d tonne< tion is p u un<- itu n 
at the Ih* ss, and tl it Mr K R Bens? i is nutl e m uchbishop, t u 
an archbishop's son, nor an archbishap’s nephew, not csen, so far 
as cm be iseu timed, Ins umotest u u ln-^tnun \h Inst im- 
pulse on hcaun* this w is, J own, to dun md ins m >ne> hick But 
just then Miss K itt Ro ike’s diapetics llo ittd tlnough tilt iu i ks, 
and when she said 

O h ipp\ I m f 

Yout eves are lodestais, and \ mi ti ngue’s sweet nr 

Mote tun ible thin laik to shtph* id’s eat 

Lambeth Palace ntight lme been dynamited across into Millbank 
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for all I carecL Reader: do you remember Shield’s three-part song; 
and have you ever yourself lent a hand with 

0 — h! hap-pee hap-pee hap-pee hap-pec fai-air 
Youi eyes, are lodestais and your tongue, sweet air. 

Which, 1 frankly admit, spoils the sense of the verse, but not its 
music. This generation, I sometimes think, lias no sense of word- 
nuijjic. They will go 10 the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, and admire 
tissue* <»t chitons, wools, and ,.ilks; bin give lliem a beautiful tissue 
ol words, and they have no mote sense of the ait of it than if it was 
the Post Office Dircctot\. Foi instance, William Morris has beeft 
wiving words imo an article on the art and industry of the four- 
teenth cemuiy in rime. \< »w wa*ch the reviews, and see whether 
one <>i diem will draw the slightest distinction between the beauty 
ol ibis article’s verbal fabric and the literary kamptulicon of Mr 
Blank of the Sterile Club, situate in the region between Dan and 
Beershebn. But if William Morns had 'woven a carpet instead, how 
eveiybodv would have pretended to admire it! 

Tue confounded thing about it is that at Lots, whose business it is 
to be experts in v ord-music, are neat Iv as de if lo it as other people. 
At the Globe the) walk in ihhk darkness through Shakespear’s 
measures. They do not even seem to k iov that Puck mav have the 
vivacity’ of a street Arab, but mu his voice: his bite, but never ilis 
hark; that Theseus should know all (Ruck’s operas by heart, and in 
their spiiii deliver his noble Inns; that Oberon must have no 
Pivcadiliv taint in Jtis dialect to betray him into such utterances as 

Be it ahnee, aw cat, aw bea-ah 
Pahd, aw boa-all, with b’istled hai-all 
In thy eve that shall appea-ali 
When thou wak’st, it is thy dea-ah. 

By this time I should be converted to the device of joining consecu- 
tive vowels witli r’s, if eonveision were possible. 1 know that it is 
easy to say Mariar Ann, and cruelly hard to say T Maria Ann. But the 
thing is possible with courage and devotion. When Mr Benson 
schools himself to say 

Not Hermia but Helena I love w 
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instead of 

Not Humia but Htlenai I lov< 

] shall be spaiccl a pint, elm m\t then ifler f hear him pity 

I \bindu Helen u s Hinds t >i It t c k! ne\ i i Lie m< 1 

On the v, hole, f te ii 1 must ek elite swepmj) ihir Misb Kite 
Roikc u lilt o ih mtmbci of the e < nip m\ \ h > is _ mltkss of \eise 

muidei. She 1 b\ no nu i n the entle Ik le 1 1 t Sh ikespe ir I he 
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t < (1 ii b t h \\ s m c \t u u in nun S tke [ u n uk lnrn, but 

his t npidii \ hel eel il e t lk u i Li » md nu \ i e 1 id i >i e iu ht 

tl e St i n h c'-c n \ \ on <h)|j is >n Ilf st < ( t 1 e uni, mv l usl 

e\euse me 1 ne\ei tiespi s < n tl u pt vn i )t i eolkiguc. The 
etifieiMU ol letJ „ i Aithu \\ dkk \ \ 1 iisii c s 
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Much Ado About Nothing 

Sha'v discuwcd the p/a) in a review of 26' Febtuatv 1898 in the 

Saimdax Re\i< w . 

Mi e h Ado K piilnp** the most dangeo us actoi -rnanagei tidp in 
die whole Sh ikespe »*e in iepcitoi\ It is noi a s tie plax like the 
Met Hunt of \emce 01 As \ou Like It, not 1 sell >us play like 
H unlit. Its si,utss ck pend*- >11 the v av it is 1 mdkd in peifoi- 
m 1 ue; and rn it, it m dt pt neb 01 1 i u utoi m m iiiei be ing enough 
of i uitK 1 ) h*c 1 nutate luthhsMv between the pietenston ot the 
Tula f a r| hi > 1 J 11 \ emt in . 

rin nmn puti'UMMi in Mu h Vlo is th a Bun dick and Bean ice 
ate evpnnteh \\Jit\ and mulling pej-»>n-». The\ aie, ol o>inse, 
n< nhine of the sot t, l>e 1 ' * did b nlcasanD tes might pass u a sing-song 
m i publ c-h< use pul m; bit 1 gcntlemm 1 ish enough to \entuie 
m t'kin in v.\en the \ei\ mildest / s 52- i-pui submban imn uioji 
ut n due sootn n d n wotik! issuudb meet be invited agun. 
L 'in in last , >L, ‘Vv.k \ mind ubi, at that \ou asked hei ? 9 
u his 1 1 ,1, Flu 1 e is n > st hi mo e ie> eie no th m one tipped with 
h hr , 1 he u in t a T \ u hut 1 bl u kgu ud. j h i, n >( ShaLespcat’s onl} 
iailun in la it genie. It u ok the Iked a long tune to glow out of the 
pio'tueud emiuit that in tele lmn so toad of exhibiting his ac- 
comphshme at , as a ma^tt 1 olgilhn f badinage Flu vei\ thought of 
Knon, Meteutio, Guliann, md Be lechek mu^t, 1 hope, liave 
co\cied liiiti with slnme m his bn 1 yearn. Lven Hamlet’s airy 
compliment^ to OphJn be i »»e tlie eouit would make 1 cabman 
blush. But at least Shike^pear did not \ahn* himself on Hamlet’s 
indecent jests as he e\ identic did on those of the foui metry 
gentlemen of the earhet pla\s. \\ hen he al last got conviction of sin, 
and saw this surt of levit) in its piopei light, he made masterly 
amends bv presenting the blaekguaid as a blackguard in the person 
of Lucie? in Measu e for Measuie. Lucio, as a chaiactei study, is 
wouh forty Benedicks and Bnons. Ills obscenity is not only in- 
offensive, but iriesistibl) entet taming, because it is drawn witli per- 
fect skill, offcied at its tiue value, and given its proper interest, 
without any complicity of the author in its lewdness. Lucio is much 
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more of a gentleman than Benedick, because he keeps his coarse 
sallies for coarse people. Meeting one woman, he says humbly, 
* Gentle and fair : your brother kindly greets you. Not to be weary 
with you, he’s in prison.’ Meeting another, he hails her sparkingly 
with ‘How now? which of your hips has the rnoie profound 
sciatica?* The one woman is a la} sister, the other a prostitute. 
Benedick or Mercutio would have cracked their low jokes on the 
lay sister, and been held up as gentlemen of rare wit and excellent 
discourse? fut it. Whenever tl toy approach a woman ot an old man, 
you shiver with apprehension as to what biuiality they will come 
out with. 

Precisely the same thing, in the tenderer degree * 1 her sex, is true 
of Beatrice. In hoi character of professed wii she has only one sub- 
ject, and that is the subject which a really witty woman never jests 
about, because it is too serious a matter io a woman to be made 
light uf without indelicacy. Beatrice jests about ir for the sake* of trie 
indelicacy. There is only one thing woise bum the Elizabethan 
Tnerrv gentleman,’ and that is the Elizabethan ‘mem lade.* 

Why is ir then that we still want to see Benedick and Bejtrice, 
and that our most eminent actors and act i esses si ill warn to play 
them? Before f answer that very simple question let me ask .mother. 
\Vhy is it that Da Ponte's ‘dramnia giocosa/ entirled Don 
Giovanni, a loathsome story of a coarse, w it less w Pithless iihe: line, 
wlio kills an old man in a duel and is finally dragged dim, n thumgh 
a trapdoor to lu II bv his twaddling ghost, is still, after muie than a 
century, as ‘immortal* as Much Ado-? Simply because Mo/art 
clothed h with wonderful music, which turned the w )rthless woids 
and thoughts of Da Pome into a magical human drama of moods 
and transitions of feeling. That is whur happened in a smaller way 
with Much Ado. Shakespecac shews himself in it a commonplace 
librettist working on a stolen plot, but a gscat musician. No matter 
how poor, coaise, cheap, and obvious the thought may he, the 
mood is charming, and the music of die woids cxpi esses the mood. 
Paraphrase the encounters of Benedick and Beatrice in the st\ le of 
a bluebuok, carefully preserving every idea they present, and it will 
become apparent to the most infatuated Shakespearean that they 
contain at best nothing out of the common in thought or wit, and at 
worst a good deal of vulgar naughtiness. Paraphrase Goethe, 
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Wigncr, 01 Ibsen in the same way, and you will find original 
obscivation, subtle thought, wide compichension, far-readung in- 
tuition, and sen »us psychological stud\ in them Gi\e Shuhespear 
a Hirei chance in the comp nison pai iphrasing even his best and 
miturest work, and you will still get nothing mo*e ihdn the plati- 
tud( s ( I piove ibi il plult soph} with i vei} ^cc m m d cunosity in 
tl c snipe o{ i ludimem h so nc modem idea n >r followed un Not 
until the S 1 ikt spt c m musi t*> iddtd b\ u pi wing the pn iphrase 
wirhf c otigm d lti-ws rh cs the enchant m m begin Then 3 ou uein 
anothei world a once \V lien a flowei-gul tcih t costu to liold liis 
] iw , tor noboch is Iisu mng tolmn, indie ret ns, Oh, youie theie, 
11c \ou \ou lx Ik iepr >duce the wn of Beitiiu and 

Ben fhckcxicth Bui jwit n dus w 1 I wor ^cr th it vou will jtill 
bet ilkmg Signim Btncdu k 1 b d\ muks \oii Wlur*n\dfear 

I K Oisd 11 \ ^ \ m \c 1 li mg"’ \ u uc tones iw tv fiomcostei- 

I I c 1 011a \\ cn 1 u 11 \ u lint Bui dick md the eostcr are 
tqudl p k 1 in itu'ln Be tin t mtl the 11 w ci-mil cqmlh \ ulgar 
m epuue, \ >u icph dm 1 might is well tell \ou tint a night - 
mg lie’s love is n > highu ill m t e it’s Whieh is ex i< rly v li it f do 
nil \< 1 diouji the auditing ilc is the ixucr lmr-itnn You will 
admit p n ips um 1I1 1 \c < t d>c w< tsi Imnnn mgt r in die woild 
1 tec ipuncdh\ 1 1 i^hci dt^u e i>i tntcllcciu d ei nscious less than 
tint )t die m isi 1 wislun z,!\ md ) h ntglmnj ik Well in just 
tlk sum in lic»e uc olem\ A qure c^ond-i ite \v liters wl 10 are 
iblci tlunkcis 1 id vvu> tl ip V ilium th uch tile} are unable to 
wt -in his align ml the opiessi )ii of the u thoughts. 

It is tot casN to kn >ck tlm mt( ttie public head, because com- 
puniNCivfcN f Sh ike pc ii s id nucis iu n ill conscious tint they 
aic hsiemng to music as thc\ he u his phi 1 cs turn anrl his lines fall 
so iascinatingly and mem >i ibl} , whilst we ill, no mairu how siupid 
we nc, cm unclerstind Ins jokes and platitudes, and lie flitteied 
when we uc t Id of the subtlety of the wit we ha\e relished, and 
the p r ofunchtv of the tin ught we h tvt fathomed. Englishmen are 
special J\ .usceptible to thn sort of fiittci}, because intellectual 
subtlety is not their strong point. In detling with them 30a must 
make them Leliexe that you uc appe tling to then btains when you 
aie ieall\ appealing to then senses md feelings. With Frenchmen 
the case is reveised: you must make them believe that you are 
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appealing to their senses and feelings when you are really appealing 
to their biains. The Englishman, slave to evei^ sentimental ideal 
and dupe of every sensuous art, will have it that lus great national 
poet is a thinkei The Fienchman, enslaved and duped only by 
systems and calculations, insists on his huo bung a sentimentalist 
and aitist. That is why Shake spcai is esteemed a mistu-mind in 
England, and wondered at as a clumsy biibuun m Frmce 

However indiscriminate the public rn iy be m its Shakesp ar w or- 
ship, the actoi and auiess who ire to make a success of Much Ado 
must know better Let them once mike ihe popul u mistikt of 
supposing that wlnt they hive to do is to bung ( ut the wn of 
Benedick and Be trace, md the) ite lost Then busntss in the 
‘meu^ * passages is to cover p >\c 1 1 \ ot though! md e > irsi ness of 
innuendobx miking the mos* of the gi let mddignt) of thecheti >n. 
The sinceie, genuinely dtamitR pissigts will then tyke cut of 
themselves Alls 1 Mr Alexander and Mi>s Juli i Neils n hive made 
the plunge without waiting for my jdviu Miss Neils m throwing 
awa) all her giacc and ill her miaa, staves t( phv flu tnen\ J iclv 
by dint of conscientious gambolling Instetd A uttering her 
speeches as exquisite 1 } as possible, si e 1 ittlo thtough them, laMng 
an impossible load of atehntss on cveiv msignilic int conjuncii >n, 
and clipping ill the nnpoitint wends until thetc is no metsure or 
melod) left in them N n even the w tcidmg sum e ui stop he i after 
an indignant attitude 01 tw o she iceloubles lie r fount t skittislmess I 
can onl) implore hu to give up ill hei deep-laid Be itueisms to 
discaid the movements of Miss Ellen fcn\, tin voice of Mis Patrick 
Campbell, and the guttv of Miss Kittv Loftus, and ti\ the eflect ot 
Juln Neilson m all her grave grace taken quite sen >usly Mr 
Alexander makes the same mistake, though, being more judicious 
than Miss Neilson, he does nor carr> it out so dis istrousfy. His 
merry gentleman is patently a dutiful assumption ftom beginning 
to end. He smiles, rackets, and bounds up and down stairs like a 
quiet man who has just been rated by his wife for habitual dullness 
before company It is all hopeless: the chirm of Benedick cannot be 
realized by the spryness of the actor’s legs, the flashing of his teeth, 
or the rattle of his laugh nothing but the music of the woids - 
above all, not their meaning - can save the part. I wish I could per- 
suade Mr Alexander that if he were to play the part exactly as he 
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played Guy Domville, it would at once become ten times more 
fascinating. He should at least take the revelation of Beatrice’s sup- 
posed love for him with pet feet setiousness. The more remorsefully 
sympathetic Benedick is when she comes to bid him to dinner after 
he has been galled into believing she loves him, the more exquisitely 
tidiculous the scene becomes. It is the audience’s turn to laugh then, 
not Benedick’s. 

Of all Sit Homy Irving’s manifold treasons against Shakespear, 
the most audacious was his vii tually cutting Dogbeiry out of Much 
Ado. Mi Alexander does not go so fit ; but he omits the fifth scene 
of the third act, upon which the whole efieet of the later scenes 
depends, since it is fi >m it dial the audience really gets Dogberry*s 
rnusmo Dogbenv is a capitd study of paiochial character. Sin- 
ce; eh played, he il v\ i\ s comes out as a veiy real and highly enter- 
taining pei son. At the St James's, 1 giteve to say, he does not carry 
a moment’s convteti >n: lie is a mete mouthpiece for malapropisms, 
all of which he shouts at the gallciy with intense consciousness of 
thcii ah-»uidity, and with open anxiety lest they should pass un- 
noticed. Surelv it is Jen, if anything histrionic is clear, that 
Dogbem’s fust qualmcation must be a complete unconsciousness 
of himself is lie appeals to others. 

\uges, c\en more dependent than Dogberry on that cut-out 
sc uk w ith Le aia to, is almost annihilated by its excision; and it was 
liaidh wo; th wasting Mi Esmond on the remainder. 

When I have slid tint neither Benedick not Beatrice have seen 
ndhcicntly tlnough the weiknes» of Shakespear’s merriments to 
conct ntr ite themselves on the purely artistic qualities of their parts, 
and that Dogberry is nothing but an excuse foi a few laughs, I have 
made a somewhat heavy deduction horn my praises of the revival. 
But these matters ate hardly beyond temedy; and the rest is ex- 
cellent. Miss Fay Davis’s perfect originality contrasts strongly with 
Miss Neilson’s incorrigible imitativeness. Her physical grace is very 
remarkable; and she creates her part between its few lines, as Hero 
must if she is to fill up her due place in the drama. Mr Fred Terry 
is a most engaging Don Pecho; and Mr H. B. Irving is a striking 
Don John, though he is becoming too accomplished an actor to 
make shift with that single smile which is as well known at the St 
James’s by this time as the one wig of Mr Pinero’s hero was at ‘ The 
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Wells/ Mr Veinon and Mr Beveridge are, of course* easily within 
their powers as Leonato and Antonio; and all the lest come off with 
credit - even Mr Loraine, who has not a trace of Claudio in him. 
The dresses are superb, and the sceneiy very handsome, though 
Italy contains so many palaces and chapels that are bettei than hand- 
some that I liked the opening scenes best. If Mr Alexander will only 
make up his mind th it the pica is lnesisnblc as poetr\ , and hi pe- 
less as epigiammatic comedy, he need not feat for its success But it 
he and Miss Neilson pcisisr in depending on its atrempts at wit and 
gallantry, then it ictaaws t « b< seen whether the public’s ise of 
dutv or its botedom will get Lite uppe* hand. 

On the occasion of Bcethnhm 7ru\ [induction ^/Alikh Ad S/4c7u 
took. Tne to task jnr hu> manner v ith Shak pean 1 he amd t ap- 
peared m the Satui d O Revic v on 11 Jc^mar* i£>ot and u as eat’ed 
( The Dung Tongue of Great Lh\abe h \ 

Much as the Slnkespeaiem orgies at Mia Mijesf\\ riiritu I no 
inteiested and amused me tiom the hi si it w is n t unnl l witnessed 
Much Ado the oth^r night th it it struck me tti it Mt Tice’s detach- 
ment hom Shake speu was a phenomenon less peisonai and more 
national 01 , at least, mote metropolitan than 1 hid supposed. 
That detachment is certainl} \ei) complete. We ill know theactor- 
manageis to whom Slukcspeu is an august comention, confeiring 
intellectual eminence, schohislnp, and piofessional primacy on his 
exponents, but however honoiaty tilt degree, luwevei imagin vy 
the scliolarship, howe\er piecaiious the pnmaev, there has alw^ns. 
been between the authoi and actor a genuine bond of stage method, 
of rhetoric, of insistence on exceptional!) concentidted personal 
force and skill in execution, ot hammering the pla) in by ceaseless 
point-making. Fai be it from me to pietend that these things were 
achieved always, oi even often; but the) were aimed at; and the 
result was a performance which, on its technical side, had at least 
Some relation to Shakespeir, even when it was only the relation of 
failuie. 

But even that bond is now' broken. Among the manageis who are 
imaginative and capable enough to count seriously, Mr Tree is the 
first within my experience for whom Shakespear does not exist at 
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all. Confronted with a Shakespearean play, he stares into a ghastly 
vacuum, yet stares unterrified, undisturbed by any suspicion that 
his eyesight is failing, quite prepared to find the thing simply an 
ancient, dusty, mouldy, empty house which it is his business to fur- 
nish, decorate, and housewarm with an amusing entertainment. 
And it ?\ astonishing how well he does it. Totally insensible to 
Shakespear’s qualities, he puts his own qualities into the woik. 
When he makes one of Shakespear’s points - which he does ex- 
tremely seldom - it is only because at that paiticular moment 
Shakespear’s wit happens to coincide with his own : for instance, in 
Much Ado he makes a point of the famous ‘Love me! Why, it must 
be iequited’; but you can see by his colloquial alteration of the line 
to "Love me! Oh! This must be requited/ that he did not feel the 
point in the oiiginal more rhetorical veision, and that it was his 
own dtamatic instinct that piompted him to re-invent it and intro- 
duce it as a pure interpolation, ingeniously using as much of the 
bard’s language as could be made to convey anything to himself or 
the audience. He is always papering the naked wall, helping the 
lame dog over the stile, putting a gorgeous livery on the man in 
possession, always, like Natuie, abhoiring a vacuum, and filling it 
with the treasuies of his own ingenuity and imagination and fun, 
and then geneiously giving our Shakespear the ciedit. Think back 
a little on his achievements in Shakespear’s characters. Can you 
not remernbet some telling stroke in all of them? But it is never one 
of Shakespeai’s stiokes. No doubt his Falstaff, being a sin against 
nature, had all the atrocity peculiar to such sins: still, one remem- 
beis, as an audacious but quite credible chat actei -quip, the knight 
who was impecunious enough to take fifteen pence from Pistol as 
his share of the price of the stolen fan, yet riding up to his pothouse 
on a valuable white nag. Shakespear never thought of that. You 
remem bei Caliban taking a huge bite out of a ravfr gurnet, catching 
flies to prevent them teasing his god Stephano, and lying on a pro- 
montory with heaven knows what melancholy at his heart, watch- 
ing the ship that is taking away Prospero and Prospero’s daughter 
for ever into the unknown. You remember Richard the Second, 
though moved only to futile sarcasm by Bolingbroke’s mastery of 
him, turning away with a stifled sob when his dog deserts him and 
licks Bolingbroke’s hand. You remember, too, how Richaid 
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munches sweetmeats whilst his peers are coming to blows in his 
presence, and how, after his disgrace in Wesiminstei Hall, instead 
of making the conventional pathetic exit, he clasps his hands 
affectedly behind him, cocks his chin pettishly in the air, and struts 
out, not as an accomplished actot would go out, but - he convinces 
you- as Richard himself probably did go out on that occasion. And 
you will remember his Benedick up a tree, shying oranges at the 
three conspij ators, and finally shaking the w hole crop down on them 
when they accuse him of ‘a contemptible spit it/ quite content to 
exploit the phiasc in its modem sense, though Shakespeai means, 
not contemptible, but contemptuous. 

Now some of these indelible remembrances are of strokes of 
genius, and some are of inconsiderate tnmfnuk lies (for \<m trally 
should not, like Cnrmmlcs’s comic countryman, uiich fins when 
another actor is trying to hold the audience); but thev*me all pure 
otiginal Tree and not Shakespeai. The\ could onh ha\e occui red 
to one whose mind was ( uinpJetelv trie from ah pre >cuipation 
with Sliakespear. And that is milv possible to one who can see 
nothing in Shakespeai except what must be obvious to an) peison 
of normal senses. 

Now I am quite aware that 1 here seem to be condemning Mi 
Tree in the most severe mannei. Mi Chuiton Collins, Mi Sidney 
Lee, Mr Swinburne will sa} that if all this be ttuo, then Mr Tree is 
not papering a blank wall but barbarously whitewashing a fresco, 
not helping a lame dog ovei a stile, but breaking the leg of a lion. 
And they would be paitlv tighl. It cannot be denied that Mr Tree 
takes unheud-of pains to manufacture ‘business’ to help out 
scenes that positively bristle with missed Shakespearean points. His 
occasional crimes against literature ate positive!) blasphemous. Let 
me give one example from Much Ado. In the masked ball scene, 
when the Prince flits across the stage with Hero, the little scrap of 
their conversation that reaches us is exquisitely caugln up at the end 
into a little trill of verse. 

prince My visor is Philemon’s roof; 

Within the house of Jove. 
hero Why then your visor should be thatched. 
prince Sptak low if you speak love. 
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When, at His Majesty’s, the first two lines were omitted, and 
‘Speak low if you speak love’ tacked suddenly on to ‘God defend, 
the lute should be like the case,’ I st agger eel to my seat as if a dait 
had been struck through my liver Had 1 not been under a strong 
and lcccnt pcisonal obligation to Mr Tice for a sen vice tendered 
to me in tl production of a play of m\ ow n, I decl »re I should have 
risen and addiessed the audience, and moved a resolution. Only 
once before in rn\ life ha\ c I had such a shock. That was at Covent 
(jirdcn one night at the end of Don Cinvmm, when the statue, 
without i w oid of \\ lining, lit on a note so utterly foreign to the 
kc\ ill n 1 spi mg i ) m\ f e e t in tl it midst ot the stills and utteied a 
most fc it fnl lmprec ition, i*-. remote from tin ordinarv ch mnel of 
my u mersiti >n i^ the st Hue's er tor was from the si ore of Mo/art. 

Now il is den toil Mr Tree’s v ilutlion of Shukcspcdi’s giaccs 
of 1 mgu igi must be widdv different from m\ own, or he would not 
m ike euts of this kind o» modeini/e m 1 mu ipolate as he does so 
freely throughouL the pi i\ And this bungs me to the main object 
ot my uitieism, which is to defend Mr Tree b\ calling attention 
to i phenomenon which is being acted on in prai tice before we have 
learnt to allow for it. 

Some lime igo 1 h cei\ cd a copy of a book c died The Twentieth 
Century Bible L was a copy of the New Te >1 imein uanslated into 
such m )dern English as w e find in tile leading ai tide of a respectable 
newspiper Nobody who remembers the outer v mat arose against 
our official revised \eision of the Seiipturcs the veiy collections 
of the enois of the uithmi/cd vetsion being denounced as saui- 
legi >us, and as exposing then m ikers to the tiuse in he last chapter 
of Revelation - can doubt that this Twentieth Ccntuiy version 
would never have been undertaken b\ a body of devout Protest mt 
believers (in Amenca, too, of all countries) unde r any piessure short 
of ciaily experience of the fact that the authorized version is no 
longci intelligible to the common people: in short, that Jacobean 
English is a dead language. And I confess, not without an aftei- 
blush of amazement and humiliation, that I myself, who have never 
lost touch with the Jacobean language, who, as an Irishman, have 
for mv mother tongue an English two centuries earliei than 
twentieth century cockney; who hav e all my life had my head full of 
the Bible and Shakespear, did nevertheless find that as I lead this 
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new vernacular Testament (quite with the proper amused contempt 
at first for its Philistine journalese) I gathered at once from it 
numbers of important points that I had never got from the author- 
ized version, and saw others in quite a new and highly suggestive 
light. And 1 said, ‘If this is the case with me, who found George 
Eliot’s English thirty years ago a jargon of awkward neologisms, 
how must it be with cockneys who might be my sons and 
daughters, and to whom George Eliot is now quainter and more 
old-fashioned than evci Fielding has been to me?* 

Now let us return to Much Ado. 

The perfoimance went on m the usual manner up to tilt point 
at which Shakespeai rescues the plav from collapse through the 
exhaustion of its wietched plot, and through (.he impossibility of 
keeping up the pretence that Beatrice and Benedick arc delightfully 
witty and genuine creatures, b\ falling back on his ojd joke, a male 
Malaprop, and making Dogbeny the savior of the play. Before Mr 
Louis Calvert was half through Dogberry’s charge to the watch, 
I felt that something had begun which was quire on a new plane. 
Mr Calveit, as I have some special leason to know, is an extra- 
ordinarily good actor ; but after all, there were other actors in the 
cast. If you come to that, Mr Tree can act, and sometimes, uhen 
the woik in hand suits his genius, act veiy well indeed. No. the 
difference was not the difference beiW'een good and ordinary acting; 
it was a difference m kind. And it flashed on me presently that the 
secret was that the language of Shakespear was a live language to 
Mr Calvert, whereas to Mr Tree and the rest it was moie 01 less a 
dead one. Allowing as much as possible foi the difference between 
a steady professional skill that neve*- blurs a s\ liable nor drops the 
end of a line into the orchestra, and a whimsical carelessness that lets 
even such a line as ‘Come! I will have thee; but by this light I take 
thee for pity ’ fall fiat because the word ‘pity * does not teach even 
the third row of the stalls, much less the gaping bardolatrous pit, 
still, no mere technical accomplishment on Mr Calvert’s part 
could have dug the huge gulf that separated his utterance from that 
of the others. It is not perfect articulation, but perfect intelligence 
that finds the nail in every phrase and hits it on the head uneirmgly. 
Now theie is nothing to tax anybody’s intelligence in Much Ado. 
Like all Shakespear’s comedies it contains nothing beyond the 
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capacity of a child except the indecencies which constitute the staple 
of its badinage. Mr Tree is as capable of understanding it as Mr 
Calvert, if only he knew the language of the seventeenth century as 
Mr Calvert does. But he only knows it as a scholar knows Coptic: 
he cannot really speak it. When lie can neither frankly modernize it, 
as in his ‘ Oh! This must be requited/ nor confine his acting to those 
phrases which still survive in our speech, he is beaten by it. To 
Mr Calvert it is as natural as his native speech: he makes it clear, 
expressive, and vivid without the least preoccupation; whereas to 
Mr Tree, and indeed to all die rest, more or le^s, it is a continual 
embarrassment. 

Now wc aie in a position to do Mr Tree justice. Here he is, con- 
fronted with a play m a dead language. What tire language is to him, 
it is, ajortioru to a public much infeiior to him in culture. One has 
only to open a spaie ear to hear r he occupants of the stalls, pre- 
sumably not the least literate section of die audience, giggling at 
such phrases as ‘Fair and softly’ and the like, evidently taking them 
to be Dogberryisms, as if John Gilpin himself was too archaic for 
them. What can the manager do, playing to please such an audience 
at the huge hazards that a vast theatre involves, but treat Shake- 
spear’s language as a drawback onl\ feebh countetbalanced by its 
imputation? The consequences are startling to those who have not 
anal} lie faculty enough to understand how much of Shakcspear’s 
magic is created by the beauty and fancy of his word-music. Para- 
phrase the dialogue of Much Ado in meic utilitarian prose, and you 
will find speech after speech awkw'aid, super fluous, dragged in by 
the ears, and consequently initating and tedious, fatal to the crisp- 
ness of the action. The characters lose their glamoi : one sees that the 
creator of the merry lady with her bar maidenly repartees and the 
facetious bachelor with his boarding-house funny man’s table talk, 
w r as no Oscar Wilde. The three gallant conypanions in aims no 
longer bear thinking of in comparison with Athos, Aramis, and 
d’Artagnan. Dogberry is seen to be a cheap pciformance in com- 
paiison with the best comic figures of Cervantes, Scott, and Dickens. 
Tlie subtler strokes of character aie wasted because they could be 
made amusing and intelligible only by the method of comedy; and 
Shakespear, great at ‘drama/ farce, and fairy extravaganza, had no 
idea of comedy. For instance, Claudio is a well-observed and con- 
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sistent character; childishly selfish, cruel, and affectionate; without 
judgment or reflection; always lushing at a word of suggestion 
from one extreme of infatuation and credulity to the other. Labiche 
would have made him irresistibly amusing and inteiestingly in- 
structive by the modern comedic method. Slukespeai, for want of 
comcdic faculty, gets no diamatic value out of him wliatevet, and 
fails to convey to the audience anything except a disagieeable im- 
pression of a conventional lieio who is driven b) the mete letter of 
the plot into an unconvincing misundei standing and a dastardly 
revenge, in the meanness of which his gallant friends giovcl as 
vulgarly as himself. The stoi'y is a hopeless one, pleasing onl) to 
lovers of the illustrated police papers. It was all \er\ well fot 
Sltakespear to cav ‘Jt does not matter what the sloi} is, provided I 
tell it; and it docs not matter what the ch traders sa\ provided 1 
turn the pin ase for them.’ lie could make that boast tjoocl onl\ to 
people with an ear fot his music and a bom habit of thinking in his 
language. That habit once I ost , the gai den of Klingsor withei s ; Much 
Ado becomes what Don Giovannioi Die Zaubciflorc would become 
if Mozart’s music vqrrc burnt and the libretto alone preserved. 

Mr Tree has to find subsiitutes for the lost charm; and he does 
so with a fertility that would do credit to a piofessed pluvwriglit. 
Much Ado is not only bearable at His Majcsiv’s, n is positively 
pleasant to the disillusioned, and, 1 should think, enchanting to the 
young. All the lovely things that Shakespeai dispensed with ate 
there in bounteous plenty. Fait ladies, Sicilian seascapes, [talian 
gardens, summer nights and dawns (compressed into five minutes), 
Renascential splendors, dancing, singing, masquerading, archi- 
tecture, orchestration tastefully culled from Wagner, Bizet, and 
Geiman, and endless larks in the way oi stage business devised by 
Mi Tree, and carried out with much innocent enjoyment, which is 
fairly infectious on the other side of the footlights. And then, since 
Shakespear’s words are still the basis of the dialogue, thcie are 
moments when the bard enjoys his own again; fot all the players are 
not as completely swanpioof as Mr Tree; and sometimes the star 
dances and silence is not the perfectst herald of joy. On the whole, 
my advice is, go and see it: you w ill never again have the chance of 
enjoying such an entertainment. 

The company is a strong one. Mr Henry Neville, as Leonato, is 
of course hampered at first by the violent make-believe which is 
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necessary to face out the enormous lie that Beatrice and Benedick 
are providing (l am going to quote the progiam - a shameless 
document) ‘a brilliant encounter of wits by which the audience is 
perpetually confronted but never wearied.’ He has also to pretend 
that the nick on Benedick is credible in proportion to its over- 
acting. So far Mr Ni ville is ratliei the benevolently mellow veteian, 
helping the play and the y ruing people, than the deeply stirred 
auoi ; but in the church scene he will be remembered longer than 
most of our Leon nos. Mi Sidney Bio ugh, agreeably to Mr Tree’s 
historical conct ption of Don Pedio as a Spanish prince, makes up as 
Philip IT, but repudiates the character of that gloomy monarch by a 
Wn\ oi deportment *hich vtigts on the comic relief to which Mr 
Bi i uigli’s earh \ears were dedicated. Hts luckless kinsman, Mr 
I tone! ILough, h.n been given the pait of Verges after Mi Tree had 
first erased Verges from the book of life. The really exasperating 
stupidity oi culling out the scene of the visit of Dogberiy and 
Verges to Leonjlo has been made traditional on the London stage 
e\u since Sit Henry Jiving (who will have an extremely un- 
pleasant quartet ot an hour if he is unlucky enough to come acioss 
the Bard in the hea\enly Pantheon) ingeniously discovered that 
means of reducing Dogbeny to a minor part. Jn the omitted scene 
we become acquainted with Vetges as an intelligent old man 
enfeebled by age, whose straight for w'aid attempts to explain things 
are baihed by the lusty pigheadedness of Dogberiy. Deprived of 
that oppouumty, porn Mr Lionel Brough can do nothing but echo 
Dogberry’s words, and pretend to be a greater fool than he. It is 
infiltrating to see a good actor treated in tills fashion. How would 
Mi Free like il himself? Mr Basil Gill cannot make Claudio a man 
to be thought about sympathetically^ but he makes him pleasant 
and poetic to look at and listen to; and Mr Haviland, an admirable 
speakci, is irreproachable as the friar. Mr Laurence frving, as Don 
John, wallows in wickedness as only a very amiable man can, and 
makes this most costive of villains inappropriately exuberant. It is 
when his part is over, in the church scene, that he suddenly begins 
to play silently, thoughtfully and well. 

As to Benedick, I defy anybody not to be amused by him. When 
he is not amusingly good from Mr Tree’s point of view he is 
amusingly bad from the classical Shakespearean point of view; and 
when you add that arboreal personality of which I for one never 
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tire, you get a total result which it would be mere pedantry to cavil 
at, and which I would not change for the most perfectly classical 
Benedick the School of Dramatic Art will ever turn out. It is, in its 
way, colossal. 

Miss Miriam Clements, quite unconsciously, peihaps, and all the 
better for that, is a classic Heio. I have never seen the interrupted 
wedding played with such petfect disci etion. Anybody else would 
have torn it to pieces. Really a most excellent piece of work. Miss 
Winifred Emery plays Beattice. I am afraid I was guilty of the 
impel tinence of being prepared to sympathize with her on account 
of her late illness; but the fiist glimpse of het corrected that. I ne\er 
saw anybody look so well. She was not like a sixteenth centuiy 
Italian, nor, thank goodness, a Shakespearean men y lady. She was 
like an eighteenth-centuiy queen. Her acting struck me as capri- 
cious and even giudging. Her unbending walk aesnss the choir 
before the altar in the church scene was almost an anti-Ritualist 
demonstiation. There were moments, notably in the overhearing 
scene, when she seemed quite in earnest. There were othei moments 
when she seemed £o stand aloof from the play with infinite dis- 
paragement, and to be on the point of losing her patience and going 
home, leaving us to finish our nonsense as best -we might without 
her. Then she would take a sudden fancy to a passage and dash into 
the play like a bitd into a fountain; and a delightful minute would 
ensue. It was better, fax better, than the usual hard-working 
Beatrice, desperately determined to be ‘piercingly keen and ex- 
quisitely apt’ (program again) at all ha/aids, and saying things 
that a flower-girl would spare a busdiivei as if they w r ere gems of 
delicate intuition. In short, she was clever enough to play Lady 
Disdain instead of playing for sentimental sympathy ; and the effect 
was keenly good and original. And, happier than Veiges, she had 
die carduus benedictus scene restored, to the gieat benefit of the play. 

The scenery" - for once, we have Italian scenery adequately 
lighted - is a vital organ, the only failure being the commonplace 
church, which will not bear compaiison witli Mr Gordon Craig’s 
suggestion of a lofty nave. On the whole, a \ery bad play, but a very 
enjoyable entertainment. 

When Ellen Terry went into theatrical management in zgoj one of her 
productions was Much Ado About Nothing; her son Gordon Craig 9 
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who was called Ted \ had a hand in the production . Shaw expressed his 
reactions in a letter of 3 June 1903 . 

I went to see Much Adoodle-do yesterday evening. It is a shocking 
bad play, and can only be saved by Dogbenv picking it up at the 
end, when Beatrice and Benedick are worn out after the church 
scene. But Dogberiy cannot pick it up unless lie has his scene before 
the wedding, because without that the audience is unprepared for 
the examination scene and does not find him out until too late. 
Why don’t you believe me when 1 tel f you these things? You believe 
everyone else; but nobody else tells you the tiuth. 

You shouldn’t fidget in the scene of the masks. In the other 
scenes it doesn't mattei, because you are supposed to be provoking 
and inscrutable and cant-tell-whether-you're-seiious-or-not. But 
here \ou should be demure and most sincere , as if you were telling 
a dear friend what a dull fool the poor man is. In other respects your 
Beat nee is a rather creditable performance, considering that I didn’t 
stage-manage it. 

Why don’t you tell that young man how to say ‘Silence is the 
perfect’s! herald of joy?’ A little fluttering flower of a line which 
he makes a turnip of. 

As usual Ted has the best of it. I have never seen the church 
scene go before - didnt think it could go, in fact. He should have 
done something better with the monument scene or else left it alone 
altogether; but still, when all is said, nothing quite like it has been 
done before; and if only the extra people were trained dancers 
instead of athletic amateuis, and Astlie were Dogberry with his 
first scene left in, and the clioii weie complete instead of having one 
twopenny tenor and no basses, and the stalls were abolished and 
replaced with a comfortable half crown parterre right up to the 
orchestra, why, something might be done with it all, especially if 
the public were born over again and born different, and the guillo- 
tine freely used in Trafalgar Square for a few months beforehand. 
But as it is I tell you for the thousandth time do no more unless Ted 
finds the money as well as the scenery. 

In a Saturday Review article on 12 March 189s Shaw compared 
Don John as a villain to I ago in Othello. 
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. . . We have lately had our respected William Shakespear in- 
temperately scolded by his disciples for making Don John in Much 
Ado a stage villain. Now if ever there, was a villain who was not a 
stage villain it is Don John. What is a stage villain? Clearly, not a 
real villain, but a mere machine impelled by some interested motive 
to keep the plot of a play in action. He wants to succeed to a 
property; or he must have twenty thousand pounds instantly to 
save him from ruin ; or he is in love with some woman who wants to 
marry the hero. Shakespear, with all his superficiality, knew r that 
villainy is something simpler and deeper than a mere means lo an 
end. Don John is a true natural villain: that is to say, a malevolent 
person. Only, he is un-English, because he is quite conscious of his 
villainy, and disguises it neithei from himself nor his accomplices. 
Iago is also a true villain; but he is English to the backbone. That is 
why English commentatois are so careful to expatiate on his 
Italianateness. Having no motive in the world except sheei love of 
evil, he is for ever explaining that Othello lias ptobably made love 
to his wife; that Cassio is lowering the standard of practical soldier- 
ship by arithmetic pedantry; that Roderigo is a fool who deserves 
to lose his money, and the like transparently llimsy pretexts. 
Further, he has a steady eye to the main chance, and tries to combine 
money-gain and promotion with the luxury of mischief. Thus lie is 
English in the mode of his villainy. It is so effective a mode that it is 
rather fortunate for humanity that the English as a nation are not 
particularly villainous: villainy for villainy’s sake attracts them as 
little as art for art’s sake. All fine can say, therefore, is that if an 
Englishman were a villain he would talk like Iago, not like Don 
John. Being what he is, he usually stops doing mischief when there 
is nothing more to be got by it, and has even a distinct preference 
for virtue when it costs nothing. In short, he has, properly speaking, 
no moral character at all ; he is in the first place a utilitarian and in 
the second a pious romanticist; and this, I take it, is the reason why 
the villains and heroes of the everyday English theatre are all stage 
villains and heroes, not real ones. Also, why on the appearance of a 
real villain like Don John, he is unanimously denounced in England 
as an unnatural and impossible stage convention. 



Othello 


In addition to his remarks comparing I ago to Don John , in the pre- 
ceding section, Shau w rote extensively on the characters in Othello in 
other p/at t s, including a piece called "A Dressing Room Secret' , found 
elsewhere in this hook. Shaw tei iened a production of the play in the 
Sal ui day Review of 29 May 1X97. 


... O 1 11 1 1 l o al t lie L\ 1 ic was* a much less ti } ing experience. Antony 
and Cleopatra is on attempt at a serious diama. To say that tlieie is 
plenty of bogus characterization in it - Enobaibus, fot instance -is 
merel} to sa\ that it is b) Shahespeai. But the tv>ntiast between 
Ccesai and Anrom is tiuc human drama; and CaiSJi himself is 
deeper than the usu il Shakespcai can stage king. Othello, on the 
othei hand, is pure melodrama. Theie is not a touch of character in 
it that goes below the skin; and the fitful attempts to make lago 
something bettci than a melodiamatic villain only make a hopeless 
mess of linn and his motives. To anyone capable of leading the 
pla\ vvith an open mind as ti) its incurs, it l" obvious that Shakespear 
plunged through it so impetuous!} that he had it finished before he 
lud made up Ins nnnd as to the cliaiaclct and motives of a single 
peison in it. Piohabl} it was not until he stumbled into the senti- 
mental fit in which he inttoduccrl the willow song that he saw his 
way through without making Desdemona enough of the ‘super- 
subtle Venetian’ of Iago’s description tv) stiengthen the case for 
Othello’s jealousy. That jealousy, by the way, is purely melo- 
drainitic jealousy. The real aiticle is to be found later on in A 
Winter’s Talc, where Leontes is an unmistakeable study of a 
jealous man fiom life. But when the worst has been said of Othello 
that can be provoked by its superficiality and staginess, it lcmains 
magnificent by the volume of its passion and the splendor of its 
wotd-music, which sweep the scenes up to a plane on which sense 
is drowned in sound. The words do not convey ideas: they are 
streaming ensigns and tossing branches to make the tempest of 
passion visible. In this passage, for instance: 
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Like to the Pontic sea, 

Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and tht$* Hellespont, 

E'en so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 

Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble love 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up, 

if Othello cannot turn his voice into a thunder and surge of passion, 
he will achieve nothing but a ludicrously misplaced bit of geo- 
graphy. If in the last scene he cannot throw the darkness of night 
and the shadow of death over such lines as 

I know not where is that Piomethean heat 
That can thy light relume, 

he at once becomes a person who, on his way to conwnit a pettish 
murder, stops to philosophize foolishly about a candle end. The 
actor cannot help himself by studying his part acutely; for there is 
nothing to study in it. Tested by the brain, it is ridiculous: tested by 
the ear, it is sublimd. He must have the orchestral quality in him; 
and as that is a matter largely of physical endowment, it follows that 
only an actor of certain physical endowments can play Othello. Let 
him be as crafty as he likes without that, he can no more get the 
effect than he can sound the bottom C on a violoncello. The note is 
not there, that is all; and he had better be content to play Iago, 
which is within the compass of any clever actor of normal endow- 
ments. 

When I have said that Mr Wilson Barrett has not this special 
musical and vocal gift, I have said everything needful; for in this 
matter a miss is as good as a mile. It is of no use to speak 4 Farewell 
the tranquil mind’; for the more intelligently and reasonably it is 
spoken the more absurd it is. It must affect us as ‘Ora per sempre 
addio, sante memorie' affects us wdien sung by Tamagno. Mr 
Wilson Barrett is an unmusical speaker except when he is talking 
Manx. He chops and drives his phrases like a smart carpenter with 
a mallet and chisel, hitting all the prepositions and conjunctions an 
extra hard tap; and he has a positive genius for misquotation. For 
example: 
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Of one that loved not wisely but well 
and 

Drop tears down faster than the Ai abian trees, 

both of whicli appear to me to bear away the palm from Miss 
Achurch’s 

By the scandering of this pelleted storm. 

It is a pity that he is not built to fit Othello; for lie produces the 
play, as usual, very well. At the Lyceum everyone is bored to mad- 
ness the moment Sir Henry Irving and* Miss Terry leave the stage: 
at the Lyric, as aforetime at the Princess’s, the play goes briskly 
from beginning to end; and there are always three or foui successes 
in smallei parts sparkling round Mr Banetf’s big part. Thus Mr 
Wigney Percyvah the first Cassio I ever saw get over the difficulty 
of appealing a responsible officer and a possible successor for 
Othello with nothing but a drunken scene to do it in, divides the 
lionois of the second act with lago; and Mi Ambrose Manning is 
interesting and amusing all thiough as Ruder igo. Mr Franklin 
McLeay, as lago, makes him the hero of the performance. But the 
character defies all consistency. Shakespear, as usual, starts with a 
rough geneial notion of a certain t}pe of individual, and then 
thtows it over at the fust temptation. lago begins as a coaise black- 
guard, whose jovial bluntncss passes as ‘honesty,’ and -who is pro- 
fessionally a loutme subaltern incapable of u idei standing why a 
mathematician gets promoted over his head. Bm the moment a stage 
effect can be made, or a fine speech brought off by making him 
refined, subtle, and dignified, he is set talking like Hamlet, and 
becomes a godsend to students of the ‘problems’ piesented by our 
divine William’s sham characters. Mi McLeay does all that an actor 
can do with him. He follows Shakespeai faithfully on the rails and 
off them. He plays the jovial blackguard to Cassio and Roderigo 
and the philosopher and mentor to Othello just as the lines lead 
him, with perfect intelligibility and with so much point, distinction, 
and fascination that the audience loads him with compliments, and 
the critics all make up their minds to declare that he shews the 
finest insight into the many-sided and complex character of the 
prince of villains. As to Miss Maud Jeffries, I came to the conclusion 
when she sat up in bed and said , 4 Why I should fear, I know not/ 
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with pretty petulance, that she did not realize the situation a bit; but 
her voice was so pathetically chumim» and musical, and she is so 
beautiful a woman tint T luisie i to confess that I nevei saw a 
Desdcinona I liked bener. Miss Frances Jvoi, always at liet best in 
Shakespeat, should noi on that account tiy to deli\er the speech 
about Mashing the rascal naked through the world’ m the tradi- 
tional Mrs Crummies manner. Emiln’s icnllv interesting speeches, 
which contain some of Shakespe it’s curious anticipations of modem 
ideas, were of course c ut, but Miss I voi, in v\ hat was left, proved her 
aptitude foi Shakespearean work, of which I self-tlcn\ ingly wish 
her all possible abund mcc 

Mi Bai ten’s best seem is tint in which he ic ids i he d< sp iLcli 
brought b\ Lodovxo 1 1 is worst leaving out of recount th >se 
toirential outbn aks of s r\ igci) foi w lucl lie is t n uvili/cd is the 
second act. The storm the die id of shipwreck, t he ekekness, the 
fieice iioL, the ‘dreadful bell that frights the isle fiom n% piopnay 
are not only not suggested, but contradicted, by the scene rv and 
management. We are shev n a delightful Medutnmt m evening; 
tliebell is as pretty as «n ope rain angelus, Othello urines in like a 
lempei incc Ice tuu t ;f)csdernon i does not appear ; ind the exclama- 
tion, 

1 K)k, if my pcntlc love lx not r rise cl up - 

I’ll n ike tliee m c\ unplt , 

becomes i ludicrously school nisteily ‘I'll make thee an example,’ 
twice lepeiied. Here Mr Buiett makes the Mon* priggish instead 
of simple, as Slukespcai meal r Imn to lx in the moments when lie 
meant anything beyond miking cfleclive st rge points. Another 
mistake in management is the business of the portrait in the llurd 
act, which is of little \ aluc to Odiello, anel interrupts lago’s speeches 
in a flagrantly obvious mannei. 


In an article on Verdi , appearing in the Anglo-Saxon Review of 
March 1901, Shan took up Shakespeare* s Othello. 

... The composition of Otello was a much less Shakespearean 
feat; for the uuth is that instead of Otello being an Italian opera 
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written in the style of Shakespear, Othello is a play written by 
Shakespear in the style of Italian opeia. It is quite peculiar among 
his woiks in this aspect. Its chaiacteis are monsters: Desdemona is 
a ptinia clonna, with handkerchief, confidant, and vocal solo all 
complete; and Iago, though certainly moie anthiopomotphic than 
the Count di Luna, is only so when he slips out of his stage villain’s 
pai f Othello’s Liansports are convened by a magnificent but sense- 
less music which lages fiom the Piopontich to the Hellespont in an 
oigy of thundciing sound and bounding i by thin; and the plot is a 
pure farce plot: that is to s t y , it is snppoited on an aitificially manu- 
fact uied and desperately precauous tiiek with a liandkcichief which 
a cluncc woid might upset at any moment. With such a libi^Lto, 
Veidi u a^ quite at home: his success v\nli it pio\es not that lie 
cv nld occupy Shakespcai’-, pi m< , but that Shakcspcat could on 
occasion occupy bis, winch is a \uy dillutnl matter. 
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Shaw criticised Henry Irving $ production of the play in the Saturday 
Review on 26 December 1896. 

The world being yet little better than a mischievous schoolboy, I 
am afraid it cannot be denied that Punch and Judy holds the field 
still as the most populai of dramatic entertainments. And of all its 
versions, except those which are quite above the head of the man in 
the street, Shakespeai’s llichaid III is the best. It has abundant 
devilry, humot, and diameter, presented with luxuriant energy of 
diction in the simplest form of blank verse. Shakespear revels in it 
with just the soit of aitistic unconscionableness that fits the theme. 
Richaid is the ptincc of Punches: he delights Man by provoking 
God, and dies unrepentant and game to the last. His incongruous 
conventional appendages, such as the Punch hump, the conscience, 
the fear of ghosts, all impart a spice of outrageousness which leaves 
nothing lacking to the fun of the entertainment, except the solemnity 
of those spectators ^ho feel bound to take the affair as a profound 
and subtle historic study. 

Punch, whether as Jingle, Macaiie, Mephistopheles, or Richard, 
has always been a favorite part with Sir Henry Irving. The craftily 
mischievous, the saidonically impudent, tickle him immensely, be- 
sides providing him with a welcome relief from the gravity of his 
seiious impersonations. As Richard he drops Punch after the 
coionation scene, which, in defeience to stage tiadition, he makes 
a turning-point at which the virtuoso in mischief, haung achieved 
his ambition, becomes a savage at bay. I do no L see why this should 
be. In the tent scene, Richard says: 

There is no creature loves me; 

And if I die no soul will pity me. 

Macbeth repeats this patch of pathos, and immediately proceeds to 
pity himself unstintedly over it; but Richard no sooner catches the 
sentimental cadence of his own voice than the mocker in him is 
awakened at opce, and he adds, quite in Punch’s vein, 
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Nay, wherefore should they? since that I myself 

Find in myself no pity for myself. 

Sir Henry Irving omits these lines, because he plays, as he always 
does, for a pathetically sublime ending. But we have seen the sub- 
lime ending before pretty often; and this time it robs us of such 
strokes as Richard’s aristocratically cynical private encouragement 
to his entourage of peers: 

Our strong aims be our conscience, swords our law. 

March on; join bravely; let us to’t pell-mell, 

If not to Heaven, then hand in hand to hell; 

followed by his amusingly blackguardly public address to the fknk 
and file, quite in the vein of the famous and more successful appeal 
to the British troops in the Peninsula. ‘Will you that are English- 
men fed on beef let yourselves be licked by a lot of — Spaniards 
fed on oianges?’ Despair, one feels, could bring to Punch-Richard 
nothing but the exultation of one who loved destruction better than 
even victory; and the exclamation 

A thousand hearts are great within my bosom 

is nor the expression of a hero’s courage, hut the evil ecstasy of the 
destroyer as he finds himself, after a weak, piping time of peace, 
back at last in his native element. 

Sir Henry Irving’s acting edition of the play is so enormously 
superior to Cibber’s, that a playgoer brought up, as I was, on the 
old version must needs find an overwhelming satisfaction in it. Not 
that I object to the particular lines which are now always flung in 
poor Cibber’s face. ‘Off with his head: so much for Buckingham!’ 
is just as worthy of Shakespear as ‘ I’ll hear no more. Die, prophet, in 
thy speech,’ and distinctly better than ‘ Off with his son George’s 
head.’ 

Hark! the shrill trumpet sounds. To horse! Away! 

My soul’s in arms, and eager for the fray. 

is ridiculed because Cibber wrote it; but I cannot for the life of me 
see that it is inferior to 

Go muster men. My counsel is my shield. 

We must be brief when traitors brave the field. 
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‘Richard’s himself again* is capital of its kind. If you object to the 
kind, the objection is strongei against Shakespear, who set Cibber 
the example, and was proclaimed immortal for it, than against an 
unfortunate actor who would never have dreamt of inventing the 
art of rhetorical balderdash for himself. The plain leason why the 
public for so many generations could see no difference in merit 
between the famous Cibbei points and 

A horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse! 

was that theie was no difference to see. When it came to fustian, 
Jack was as good as his maslei. 

The real objection to Cibber’s veision is that it is what we call a 
‘one man show.* Shakespeat, having no room in a play so full of 
action for mote than one ieal part, sun ounded it w itli figures whose 
historical titles and splendid diesses, helped b ) a line or two at the 
light moment, impose on out imagination sufliuenfly to make us 
see the whole Court of Edw r aid IV. If Hastings, Stanley, the 
‘jockey of Not folk/ the ‘deep i evolving witty Buckingham,* and 
the rest, only bcai themselves with sufficient addiess not to conti a- 
dict absolutely the dramatist's suggestion of them, the audience will 
receive enough impression of their leality, and even of then im- 
portance, to giv e Richai d an air of moving in a Court as the King’s 
brothei. But Cibber could not bcai that anyone on the stage should 
have an air of impoitance except himself: if the subordinate mem- 
beis of the company could not act so well as he it seemed to him, 
not that it was his business as the prcsentei of a play to conceal their 
deficiencies, but that the first principles of justice and fair dealing 
demanded before all things that his superiority should be made 
evident to die public. (And there are not half a dozen leading actors 
on the stage today who would not take precisely that view of the 
situation.) Consequently he handled Richard III so as to make eveiy 
other actor in it obviously ridiculous and insignificant, except only 
that Hemy VI, in the first act, was allowed to wdn the pity of the 
audience in order that the effect might be the greater when Richard 
stabbed him. No actor could have produced more completely, 
exactly, and forcibly the effect aimed at by Cibber than Barry 
Sullivan, the one actoi who kept Cibber’s Richard on the stage 
during the present half-century. But it was an exhibition, not a play : 
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Barry Sullivan was full of force, and veiy clever; if his power had 
been less exclusively of the infernal older, or if he had devoted him- 
self to the drama instead of devoting the drama to himself as a mere 
means of self-assertion, one might have said moie for him. He 
managed to make the audience believe in Rithaid; but as lie could 
not make ii believe in the others, and pi obably did not want to, they 
dcstioved the illusion almost as fast as he ercited it. This is why 
Cibber’s Richard, though it is so simple that the character plays 
itself as unmistakcably as the blank vei^c speaks itself, can only be 
made endurable b^ an uctc j ot exceptional personal force. The 
second and thud acts at the Lyceum, with theit atmosphere of Court 
faction and then presentation before the audience of Edward and 
C larence, make all the d’floicnce between the two versions. 

But the Lvccum has b\ no means emancipated itself from super- 
smmon - even gross superstition. Italian opera itself could go no 
further in follv than the exhibition of a pretty and popular young 
actress in lights as Prince Edwaicl. No doubt we were glad to see 
Miss I ena Ashwell - foi the matter of that we should have been 
glad to see Mrs John Wood as the other pnnce - but from the 
moment site came on the stage all serious historical illusion neces- 
smR vanished, and was replaced by the most extreme form of 
iV iiru al convention. Probably Sn Hem^ Trving cast Miss Asli well 
I th< part because he has not follow cd hei career since she played 
i L me in King Arthui. She was then weak, timid, subordinate, with 
an insignificant presence and vot< e w Inch, contrasted as it was with 
Miss Terry’s, could only be described - if one had the beau to do it 
- as a squawk Since then she has developed piecipitoush . If any 
soil of success hid been possible for the plays in which she has 
appealed this ycai at the Duke of York’s and Shaftesbury Theatres, 
she would have received a laige share of the credit of it. Even in 
Cat men, when, perhaps for the sake of aulcl lang syne, she squawled 
and stood on the tips of hei heels fui the last time (let us hope), her 
scene with the chagoon in the fiist act was the one memorable 
moment in the whole of that disastrous business. She now returns 
to the Lyceum stage as an actress of maik, strong in womanly 
cliaim, and not in the least the sort of person whose sex is so little 
emphasized that it can be hidden by a doublet and hose. You might 
as well put foi ward Miss Ada Rehan as a boy. Nothing can be more 
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absurd than the spectacle of Sir Henry Irving elaborately playing 
the uncle to his little nephew when he is obviously addressing a fine 
young woman in rational dress who is very thoroughly her own 
mistress, and treads the boards wirig no little authority and assurance 
as one of the younger generation knocking vigorously at the door. 
Miss Ashwell makes short work of the sleepiness of the Lyceum; 
and though I take urgent exception to hei latest technical theory, 
which is, that the bridge of the nose is the seat of facial expression, I 
admit that she does all that can be done to reconcile us to the 
butlesque of her appeal ance in a pait that should have been played 
by a boy. 

Another mistake in the casting of the pla} was Mr Gordon 
Craig’s Edward IV. As Henry VI, Mr Ciaig, who wasted his 
delicacy on the wrong part, would have been perfect . Henty not 
being available, he might lnvc played Richmond with a consider- 
able air of being a young IJcmy VII. But as Edwafd lie was in- 
credible* one felt that Rich ird would hive hid 1 lm out of the way 
years ago if Margaiet had not sa\ ed him the ti oublc b> v ancjuishing 
him at Tewkesbuiv. Shakespear took plcnt} of pains with the 
strong ruffian of the York family: his pait in Henty VI makes it 
quite clear why he held lus own both m md out of doors The 
lemed} for the misfit la} leady to the manager’s hand. Mr Cooper, 
his too burl} Richmond, shewed what a capital Edward lie would 
have made when he tin ned at the entrance to his tent, and said, with 
die set air of a man not accustomed to be trifled with, 

O Thou, whose captain I account m\sclf, 

Look on my foices with a gracious c}c, 

Or you wall have me to teckon with afterwards. 

The last line was not actually spoken b} Mr Cooper, but he looked 
it, exactly as Edward IV might have done. 

As to Sir Henry Irving’s own performance, I am not picpared to 
judge it, in point of execution, by what he did on the first night. He 
was best in the Coutt scenes. In the heavy single-handed scenes 
which Cibber loved, he was not, as it seemed to me, answering his 
helm satisfactorily; and he was occasionally a little out of temper 
with his own nervous condition. He made some odd slips in the 
text, notably by repeatedly substituting *you ’ for ‘ I ’ - for instance, 
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* Shine out, fair sun, till you have bought a glass.' Once he in- 
advertently electrified the house by very unexpectedly asking Miss 
Milton to get further up the stage in the blank verse and penetrating 
tones of Richard. Finally, the worry of playing against the vein 
tired him. In the teiit and battle scenes his exhaustion was too 
genuine to be quite acceptable as part of the play. The fight was, 
perhaps, a relief to his feelings; but to me the spectacle of Mr 
Cooper pretending to pass his sword three times through Richard's 
body, as if a man could be run through as easily as a cuttle-fish, was 
neither credible nor impressive. The attempt to make a stage com- 
bat look as imposing as Hazlitt’s description of the death of Edmund 
Kean’s Richard reads, is hopeless. If Kean were to return to life a$d 
do the combat for us, we should very likely find it as absurd as his 
habit of lying down on a sofa when he was too tired or too drunk 
to keep his feet during the final scenes. 

Further, it seems to me that Sir Henry Irving should either cast 
the play to suit his acting or else modify his acting to suit the cast. 
His playing in the scene with Lady Anne - which, though a Punch 
scene, is Punch on the Don Giovanni plane - was a flat contra- 
diction, not only of the letter of the lines, but of their spirit and feel- 
ing as conveyed unrnistakeably by their cadence. This, however, we 
are used to: Sir Henry Irving never did and never will make use of 
a play otherwise than as a vehicle for some fantastic creation of his 
own. But if we are not to have the tears, the passion, the tenderness, 
the transport of dissimulation which alone can make the upshot 
credible- if the woman is to be openly teased and insulted, mocked, 
and disgusted, all through the scene as well as in the first ‘keen 
encounter of their wits,’ why not have Lady Anne presented as a 
weak, childish- wit ted, mesmerized creature, instead of as that most 
awful embodiment of virtue and decorum, the intellectual American 
lady? Poor Miss Julia Arthur honestly did her best to act the part as 
she found it in Shakespear; and if Richard had done the same she 
would have come off with credit. But how could she play to a 
Richard who would not utter a single tone to which any woman's 
heart could respond? She could not very well box the actor- 
manager's ears, and walk off; but really she deserves some credit for 
refraining from that extreme remedy. She partly had her .revenge 
when she left the stage ; for Richard, after playing the scene with her 
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as if be were a Houndsditch salesman cheating a factory girl over a 
pair of second-hand stockings, naturally could not reach the raptures 
of the tremendous outburst of elation beginning 

Was ever woman in this humor wooed? 

Was ever woman in this humor won? 

One felt inclined to answer, ‘Never, I assute you,' and make an 
end of the scene there and then. I am piepared to admit that the 
creations of Sii Henry Irving’s imagination are sometimes - in the 
case of his lachimo, for example - bettei than those of the diamatists 
whom he is supposed to inteipret. But wh it he did in this scene, as 
well as in the opening soliloquy, was child’s pla^ cornpaied to what 
Shakespear meant him to do. 

The rest of the performance was - well, it was Lyceum Shake- 
spear. Miss Genevi&ve Ward was, of couise, a veiy capable 
Margaret; but she missed the one touchstone passage fh a vei\ easy 
part - the tendeiness of the appeal to Buckingham. Mi Mackhn, 
equally of course, had no tiouble with Buckingham; but he did not 
give us that momenj which makes Richud say: 

None ate for me 

That look into me with considerate eves. 

Messrs. Norman Forbes and W. Fatten (jumoi) played the mur- 
derers in the true Shakespearean mannei : that is, as if the> had come 
straight out of the pantomime of The Babes in the Wood; and 
Claience recited Ins dream as if lie were an elocutionary coroner 
summing up. The rest were lespectablv dull, except Mr Gordon 
Craig, Miss Lena Ashwell, and, in a page’s pan, Miss Edith Craig, 
the only member of the company befoie whom the manager visibly 
quails. 


In a letter to Forbes Robertson dated 2 1 and 22 December 1903 Shaw 
suggested that the actor play Richard III. (The letter iv reproduced in 
Hesketh Pearsons Bernaid Shaw: His Life and Personality.) 

. , . Haveyov ever thought of Rickt A 111 » a VAC-ttSSOA to 

your Hamlet? Nobody now alive has seen what can be done with 
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Richard. The provinces have by this time forgotten Barry Sullivan; 
and Irving’s Richard does not count. A really brilliant Nietzschean 
Richard would be fresh and delightful. I believe I could fill it with 
the most captivating business for you, and practically get rid of the 
old-fashioned fight at the end. No actor has ever done the curious 
recovery by Richard of his old gaiety of heart in the excitement of 
the battle. It whirls him up out of his vulgar ambition to be a king 
(which makes the middle acts rather tedious after the fantastic 
superhumanity of the first), and he is again the ecstatic prince of 
mischief of the ‘Shine out, fail sun, rill 1 have bought a glass’ phase 
which makes the first act so rapturous. All Nietzsche is in the lines: 

Conscience is but a word that cowards use 

Devised at first to keep the strong in awe. 

Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law! 

And after all the pious twaddle of Richmond, his charging order 
is delicious: 


Upon them! To’t pell mell, 

If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell. 

The offer of his kingdom for a horse is part of the same thing; any 
means of keeping up the ecstasy of the fight is worth a dozen king- 
doms. In the last scene lie should have a bucket of rose pink thrown 
in his face, and then reel on; all cut to pieces, killed already six times 
over, with a broken sword and his armour all in splinters, wrench- 
ing off the battered crown which is torturing his poor split head. 
Being hunted down just then by the Rev. Pecksniff Richmond and 
his choir, he is just able, after an impulse to hold on to the crown 
tooth and nail, to pitch it gaily to him and die like a gentleman. That 
would be real Shakespear too; for William’s villains are all my eye: 
neither Iago, Edmund, Richard nor Macbeth have any real malice 
in them. When William did a really malicious creature, like Don 
John, he couldn’t take any real interest in him . Now you would be 
a charming Richard; and though the production might or might 
not be a financial success in London, it would be a good investment, 
as it would last your life in the provinces as a repertory play, 
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Urged by the drama critic A. B . Walkley to see a production of 
Richard III when he was music critic for the Star, Shaw attended and \ 
under the name of Corno di Bassetto, wrote about it on 23 March 1 889. 

• ..Asa matter of fact, I did go to the Globe, not because Walkley 
wished me to heai ‘Mr Edward Get man’s fine music, with its 
leitmotivs after Wagner’s plan* (ha! ha! ha!), but because a 
musician only has the tight to criticize works like Shakespear’s 
earliei histories and tragedies. The two Richaids, King John and the 
last act of Romeo and Juliet, depend wholly on the beauty of their 
musk. There is no deep significance, no gieat subtlety and variety 
in their nutnbeis; but foi sphndvir of sound, magic )f lomarmc 
illusion, m tgsty of emphasis, ardor, elation, rcvubeiation of h turn- 
ing echoes, and ever) poetic quality that can \s tken the heait-stn 
and the imaginative hie ot eatly manhood, they stand abo\c all 
recorded music These thing 1 cannot bt spu rated (Wtilklcv signs 
himself Spectator), they must be heaid. It is not enough 1 1 see 
Richard HI: you should be able to thistle it 

However, to the music* Mr Mansfield’s execution of his opening 
scena was, T must sify, chcph disappointing When 1 heird his 
rendering of the might) hnc- 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried, 

which almost rivals ‘the multitudinous seas incarnadine’ I per- 
ceived that Richard was nor going to be a musical success And 
when in that deliberate staccato - 

I am determined to be a vill tin, 

he actually missed half a bar by saying in modern piose fashion, ‘[ 
am determin’d to be a villain / 1 gave him up as earless. Only m such 
lines as - 

Framed in the prodigality of natuie, 

which simply cannot be put out of joint, was Ins delivery admiiable 
And yet his \ery worst achievement was — 

Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 

And lead your daughter to a conqueroi’s bed. 
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Spectator, with reckless frivolity, has left his leaders to infer that 
the magnificent duet with Miss Mary Rorke in which these lines 
occui, with the famous section beginning, 

Send to her, by the man that slew hei brotheis, 

A pair of bleeding hearts, 

is by Cibber. ‘Ecce iterum / this scene is Cibber again* says Spectator. 
And this, mind, not that lie does not know as well as 1 do that the 
lines ate Shakespear’s, but simply because, as Cibber was a soit of 
dramatic otitic (he was an au< i who wiote an apology, by no means 
uncalled for, for his own existence, though in justice I must add that 
it is still the best book on the English theatre in existence, just qs 
Boswell’s Journey to the Hebrides is still the best guidebook), 
Spectatoi wishes to piove him supeiiot to Shakespear! 

To return to Mr Mansfield. It is a positive sin for a man with such 
a voice to gi v e the words without the setting, like a Covcnt Garden 
libretto. Scveial Limes he made fine music for a moment, only to 
shew in the next line that he had made it haphazard. Ills acting ver- 
sion of die play, though it rs an enormous improvement on the 
tiaditional C lbbeiesque, notably in the thud and fourth acts, yet 
contains some w'anton subsututions of Cibber’s halting, tinpot, 
clinking stuff for noble md beautiH 1 hr ( s by Shakespear, which 
would oca upv no longet time m dcliveiy. Why, for instance, is this 
passage avoided? 

riohahd’s Morui-R ... I prithee hen me speak; 

Fo» I shall never speak t > thee again 

RI» HXRD So. 

His mo i her Eithei thou will die, by God’s just oidinance, 
Etc fiom this war tliou turn a conqueror; 

Or T with grief and extreme age shall peiish, 

And nevei mote behold thy face again. 

And so on. Is Mr Mansfield deaf, that he allows the dead hand of 
Cibber to filch this passage from Miss Lee lei cq and the audience? 
Or is a gentleman connected with this paper, who has showm a 
suspicious familiarity with the Globe arrangements, the real author 
of the Mansfield version? If I were playing Richard I would sacrifice 
anything else in the play sooner than that monosyllable ‘So*; 
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which tells more of Richard than a dozen stabbings and baby 
smotherings. 

The last act also presents some unaccountable inconsistencies. 
Mr Mansheld valiantly gives evtt y wotd of die staking solo follow- 
ing the nightmart scene, and he i ejects ‘Richard's himself again' 
with the contempt it deseivts But instead of finishing the scene m 
mystery and tenor by ste ding otl into tlu gloom to eavesdiop with 
Ratcliff, he mtioduces that vulgat Ctbbcrian coda tn the major 
key . — 

Hark* the shrill tiumpit sounds To hoist 1 Away* 

My soul s in urns ind cairci foi the frav 

Imagine a man at dead midnight, houis befote lIk bitrlc with cold, 
fc 11 Fill chops still on his titmblmg flesh, suddenh giscoindmg in 
this fashion Shaktspt u w uts until Riclnrd is m the field, md the 
tioops aetuall) in motion 1 1 at is the m ignetie moment when all 
the ditadful joy of the fighting man suigcs up in him, md he 
explains - 

A thousand aits are gicat within m\ bosom. 
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A rti tew of the Forbes Robertson production of the play appeared in 
thi Saturday Review on 28 September i8$5. 

How \e lavish out rnone\ and our woiship on Shakespear with- 
out in the least knowing why ! From time to time we lipen for a new 
ill of homage. Gieat pupaiations aie made, high hopes arc raised; 
evei\one conuined, from th( humbles) persona rnuta on the stage 
to the sworn fust-nighter in the gallery , is full of earnest belief that 
the splendor of the Swan will be levelled at last, like the Holy 
GiT.il- And yet the point of the whole thing is missed tveiy time 
with Judicious ineptitude, and often a ruined actor -m magei spends 
the icst of his life, like the Am lent Marine 1, in telling the tale of 
what it cost, and how So-and-So got his (ot her) fust chance in it, 
and how such and such othci eminent people debated that nothing 
like it had evei been done bcfoic, md so on and s ) forth. Still, thtre 
is nothing for it but to ti y and try md try again Every revival helps 
to exhaust the numbei of possible ways of altering ShakespeaFs 
pla)s unsuccessfully, and so hastens the day when the mere desire 
toi no\tlt) will lead to the cxpeum^ t of It. lving them unalteied. 
Let us see what the le is to leam from Mr Forbes Robertson’s levival 
of Romeo and Juliet, lx foie that gots the way of all other revivals. 
I haidh like to eall Mi horbes Robertson an i tist, because he is 
notoriously a gentleman with a taste foi painting, and the two 
things aie usually incompatible. \oui Englishman alwavs con- 
ceives that to be romantic and to have a susceptible imagination is 
to be potentially a painter. Ills eye foi form may be that of a car- 
penter, his sense of colot that of a habtrdashci’s window -chesscr in 
the Old Kent Road, no matter, he can still linage u historical scenes 
- 'King James receiving the news of the landing of William of 
Orange’ or the like - and draw them and color them, or he can 
dress up his wife as Zenobia 01 Dante’s Beatrice or Dolly Varden, 
accoiding to hex stvle, and copy hei. I do not level these disparaging 
observations at Mr Forbes Robertson: I only wish to make it clear 
that I approaca his latest enterprise completely free fiom the com- 
mon assumption that lie is likely to stage Romeo and Juliet better 
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than anyone else because he paints pictures and sends them to the 
exhibitions occasionally. To be quite frank, I am rather prejudiced 
against him by that fact, since I learnt in the days when I criticized 
pictures that his sense of color is essentially and Britannically an 
imaginative and moral one: that is, lie associates low tones (‘quiet 
colors* they call them in Maishall Sc Snellgrove’s) with dignity and 
decency, and white lmen with cleanliness and respectability. I am 
therefoie not suipiised to find the dicsses at the Lyceum, though 
handsome and expensive, chastened by the taste of a British gentle- 
man: so that the stalls can contemplate the fourteenth ccntuiy and 
yet feel at home theie - a remarkable xesult. and a vety desiiable 
one for those who like it. ‘Mis Patrick Campbell’s dresses/ says 
the program, ‘have been carried out by Mrs Mason, of New 
Burlington Stieet.’ 1 can only say that I wish they had been carried 
out and buried. They belong to Mis Mason, and aie her triumph, 
instead of to Mrs Campbell. I know how to value an access who is 
an ai tist m diessing fashionably, like Miss Gertrude Kingston; and 
I delight in one who is an aitist in dressing originally, like Miss 
Ellen Terry; but a lad^, w ho is diessed by somebody else, according 
to somebody else’s ideas, like any diessmaker-madc woman of 
fashion, is artistic illy quite out of the question; and I can only 
excuse the Lyceum Juliet costumes on the supposition that Mis 
Campbell delibeiately aimed at suggesting by them the tutelage of a 
girl of fourteen who is not yet allowed to choose hei own dresses. 

The scenery^ is excellent. Mr William Harford’s ‘public place in 
Verona’ has only one defect, and that a very English one. The sky 
is too cold, and the cypi esses too pale: better have painted them 
with dabs of warm browm on an actually gold sky' in the beautiful 
old fashion, than have lisked that Constablesque suggestion, faint 
as it is, of English raininess and chill. Bui for the rest, it is easy to 
imagine that the flood of the Adige is really hurrying along behind 
that embankment as Mercutio leans idly over it. Fiiar Lauience’s 
cell, too, is good: one can feel die shadowed cloisteis outside, with 
the sunlight and the well in the middle of the quadrangle; and 
though I do not believe that a simple friar’s cell often ran to the 
luxury of a couple of frescoes by Giotto, yet the touch is suggestive 
and pardonable. Mr Ryan’s comer of Mantua in the last act would 
be perfect if die light could only be forced to Italian pitch: in fact it 
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surpasses the real thing in lespect of its freedom from the atrocious 
Mantuan stenches and huge mosquitoes from the marshes* Mr 
Harker has only one scene, that of Capulet’s ball, a beautiful four* 
teenth-centuiy loggia; whilst Mr Haifoid, having to do another 
scene m Capulet’s house, h is jumped forward to genteelly elegant 
Renascence work in carved white marble, m the mannei of the 
Mnacc h at Venice It will be mfcired, and lightly mfened, that the 
scenery is enormously in advance of th it to which Mr Augustin 
Dal} netted us for The Two Gentlemen of Veiona, No doubt Mr 
Daly paid as much as Mt Forbes Robertson, but Mr Daly’s scene- 
painteis copied bad work, and Mr Forbes Robertson’ s have copied 
good. That makes all the diflu ence. 

Of com se, m uiticizing the general effect, the play and the acting 
cannot be altogcthei left nut of iccount, the ugh it would be unfair 
to la} too much sticss on them Pcilnps the most difficult character 
in the play is fai as fintsse of execution goes is Meicutio. We see 
Mercutio in his first scene is a w it and fantasist of the most delicate 
Older In Ins next, appauntly without an} shock to die Elizabethan 
sense of congriuty, he is a detestable and intolerable cad, the exact 
prototype of our modem ’Arry. The change gives such another 
glimpse into the manncis of that time as you get m Much Ado from 
the ast mishment which Benedick a ite<* by taking to washing his 
face e\ery da} B} stage t?adition, Mercntio is as much a leading 
pan as Romeo, if not m uc so. Theiefoie, when the manager 
chooses Romeo, he should be paiticularlv cart il to choose a good 
Mercutio, lest he should appeal to have that put puiposel) under- 
played. Perhaps this was why Mr Foibes Robtrtson went so far out 
of his way as to cast Mr C >ghlan for die parr. If so, he over-reached 
himself; foi he could not possibly have made a woise choice. I 
reall} cannot enpiess m}self politely on the subject of Mi Coghlan’s 
performance. He lounge^, lit mumbles, he deln eis the Queen Mab 
speech in a raffish pane** which takes, and is app t cntly deliberately 
meant to take, all beauty of tone and grace of measure out of it. It 
may be that Mr Coghlan has studied the part carefully, and come to 
the conclusion that since the visit of the Montagues to Capulet's ball 
is a young blood’s escapade, Meuutio should be represented as 
coming half diunk and lolling on the stone seat outside to repeat a 
tipsy rigmarole about nothing. In that case I must express my entire 
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disagreement with Mr Coghlan’s reading. Shakespear never leaves 
me in any doubt as to when he means an actor to play Sir Toby 
Belch and when to play Mercutio, or when he means an actor to 
speak measured verse and when slipshod colloquial prose. 

Far better than Mr Coghlan’s Mercutio, and yet quite the worst 
impersonation I have ever seen of a not very difficult old woman’s 
part, was Miss Doluies DiummondS Nut se. Tybalt’s is su< h an un- 
mercifully bad pari that one can haidly demand anything fiom its 
representative except that he should brush his hait when he comes 
to his uncle’s ball (a condition which he invariably repudiates) and 
that he should be so consummate a swordsman as to make n safe for 
Romeo to fall on him with absolute abandonment, and annihilate 
him as Jean de Res/ke used to annihilate Montariol. This is one of 
the great sensations of the play: unless an actoi is capable of a really 
terrible explosion of rage, he had bettei let Romeo alone. Unfoitun- 
ately, the ‘fiie-eycd fury’ before which Tybalt falls lies outside the 
gentlemanly limits of Mr Forbes Robertson’s stage instinct; and it 
may be that his skill as an actoi is not equal to tilt taskcif woi king- 
up the audience to the point at which they will imagine an explosion 
which cannot, of course, be leal. At all events the duel scene has 
none of the murderous excitement which is the whole dramatic 
point of it: it is tamed down to a meie formal pietext for the banish- 
ment of Romeo. Mr Forbes Robutson has evidently no sympathy 
with Shakespear’s love of a shindy: you see his love of law and 
order coming out in his stage management of the fighting scenes. 
Nobody is allowed to enjoy the scrimmage: Capulet and Montague 
are silenced; and the spectatois of the duel are women - 1 should say 
ladies - who look intensely shocked to see gentlemen of position so 
grossly forgetting themselves Mr Forbes Robutson himself fights 
with unconcealed icpugnance: he makes \ou feel that to do it in that 
disordeily way, without seconds, without a doctoi, shewing temper 
about it, and actually calling his adveisaiy names, jais unspeakably 
on him. Far otherwise have we seen him as Oilando witstling with 
Charles. But there the contest was in the presence of a court, with 
measured ground and due formality- undei Queensberry rules, so 
to speak. For the rest, Mr Forbes Robertson is very handsome, very 
well dressed, very perfectly behaved. His assortment of tones, of 
gestures, of facial expressions, of attitudes, are limited to half a 
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dozen apiece; but they are carefully selected and all of the best* The 
arrangements in the last scene are exceedingly nice: the tomb of the 
Capuiets is beautifully kept, well lighted, and conveniently access- 
ible by a couple of broad steps - quite like a new cathedral chapel. 
Indeed, when Romeo, contemplating the bier of Juliet (which 
reflected the utmost credit on the undertaker), said: 

1 still will stay with thee, 

And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again, 

I felt that the sacrifice he was making in doing without a proper 
funeral was greatly softened. Romeo was a gentleman to the last. 
He laid out Paris after killing him as carefully as if he were folding 
up his best suit of clothes. One remembers Irving, a dim figure 
dragging a horrible burden down through the gloom ‘into' the 
rotten jaws of death/ and reflects on the differences of imaginative 
temperament that underlie the differences of acting and stage- 
managing. 

As to Juliet, she danced like the daughter of Herodias. And she 
knew the measure of her lines to a hairsbreadth. Did I not say, long 
ago, that Mrs Tanqucray's piano-playing was worth all the rest of 
her? And yet I was taken in by Mrs Tanqucray - also by Mrs 
Ebbsmith, as we all w ere. Woman’s great at t is to lie low, and let the 
imagination of the male endow her with depths. How Mrs Patrick 
Campbell must have laughed at us whilst we wore giving her all the 
credit - if credit it weie - for our silly psychologizing over those 
Pinero parts! As Juliet she still fits heiself ini > the hospitable manly 
heait without effort, simply because she is a wonderful person, not 
only in mere facial pretriness, in which respect she is perhaps not 
superior to the bevy of ‘extra ladies’ in the fashionable scenes in 
the new Diury Lane play, nor even in her light beautifully pro- 
portioned figure, but in the extraoi dinary swiftness and certainty of 
her physical self-command. I am convinced that Mrs Patrick 
Campbell could thread a needle witli her tot~ at the first attempt as 
rapidly, as smoothly, as prettily, and with as much attention to 
spare for doing anything else at the same time as she can play an 
arpeggio. This physical talent, which is seldom consciously recog- 
nized except when it is professedly specialized in some particular 
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direction (as in the case, for instance, of Miss Letty Lind), will, 
when accompanied by nimbleness of mind, quick observation, and 
lively theatrical instinct, carry any actress with a rush to the front 
of her profession, as it has carried Mrs Patrick Campbell. Her Juliet, 
nevertheless, is an immature performance at all the exceptional 
points which, please remember, are not very numerous, much of 
Juliet’s business being of a kind that no ‘leading lady’ of ordinary 
ability could possibly fail in. All the conscious ideas gathered by her 
from the part and carried out in planned stiokcs of her own are 
commonplace. There is not a touch of tragedy, not a throb of love 
or fear, temper instead of passion : in short, a Juliet unawakened as 
Richard III, one in whose death you dont believe, though you 
would not cry over it if you did believe. Nothing of it is memorable 
except the dance - the irresistible dance. 

It should never be forgotten in judging an attempt tC play Romeo 
and Juliet that the parts are made almost impossible except to actors 
of positive genius, skilled to the last degree in metrical declamation, 
by the way in which the poetry, magnificent as it is, is interlarded 
by the miserable lhdtoric and silly logical conceits winch were the 
foible of the Elizabethans. When Juliet comes out on her balcony 
and, having propounded the question, ‘What’s in a name?’ pro- 
ceeds to argue it out like an amateur attorney in Christmas-card 
verse of the ‘rose by any other name’ order, no actress can make it 
appear natural to a century which has discovered the art of giving 
prolonged and intense dramatic expression to pure feeling alone, 
without any skeleton of aigument or narrative, by means of music. 
Romeo has lines that tighten the heart or catch you up into the 
heights, alternately with heartless fustian and silly ingenuities that 
make you curse Shakespear’s stagestruckness and his youthful in- 
ability to keep Ills brains quiet. It needs a great flowing tide of 
passion, an irresistibly impetuous march of music, to carry us over 
these pitfalls and stumbling-blocks, even when w : e are foolish 
enough to mistake the good for the bad, and to reverently accept 
Mr Coghlan as an authority on the subject of Mercutio. It would be 
folly to hold out any such hopes of rescue at the Lyceum. Of the 
whole company there is only one member who achieves artistic 
respectability as a Shakespearean player, and that is Mr Warde as 
Capulet. For thte most part, one has to listen to the music of Shake- 
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spear - in which music, I repeat again and again, the whole worth 
and charm of these early plays of his lies - as one might listen to a 
symphony of Beethoven’s with all the parts played on the bones, the 
big drum, and the Jew’s harp. But the production is an unsparing 
effort, and therefore as honorable to Mr Forbes Robertson's 
m magement as the highest artistic success could make it. The more 
efforts of that kind we have, the sooner we shall have the artistic 
success. 


An amateur production at Oxford \va f the subject of Shaw’s Saturday 
Review article of 5 March 1898. 

. . . It is characteristic of the authorities at Oxford that they should 
consider a month too little for the preparation of a boat-race, and 
grudge three weeks to the rehearsals of one of Shakespear’s plays. 
The performance of Romeo and Juliet by the Oxford University 
Dramatic Society naturally did not, under these circumstances, 
approach the level of skill attained on the Thames. The one advan- 
tage that amateurs have over professionals - and it is such an over- 
whelming advantage when exhai tively used that the best amateur 
performances are more instructive than the most elaborate pro- 
fessional ones - is the possibility of unlimited rehearsal. An amateur 
company prepared to rehearse Romeo and Juliet for six months 
would in some respects easily beat an ordinary London company. 
But there is a still better way within the reach of amateurs. Everyone 
who has seen the annual performances of Latin plays at Westminster 
School must have been struck by the absence of that feebleness and 
futility of utterance which makes the ordinary amateur so ob- 
noxious. Yet the Westminster plays get m such extraordinary 
measure of rehearsals. Again, if we watch the amateur performances 
of Elizabethan drama with which Mt William Poel does such good 
work, we find that those performers who are members of the 
Shakespear Reading Society, or of the little private circles formed 
by inveterate Elizabethan readers, acquit themselves much better, in 
point of delivery, than average professional actors. This gives us 
the secret of the Westminster play. The schoolboy is well practised 
in the utterance of Latin, not colloquially jas he utters English, but 
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as a task in the nature of a performance to be submitted to the 
approval of his master, just as the Elizamaniac utters Shakespeaiean 
verse every week at least to the delectation of his circle. Here, suiely, 
is the clue to the right course for the O.U.D.S. Let the members de- 
vote two nights a week all the year round to reading Elizabethan 
plays, and let it be a rule that no member shall be allotted a principal 
part without a very high average of attendances. A tradition of skill 
and practice in what is one of the finest physical accomplishments 
will soon be established; and the O.U.D.S. will in course of time 
become populat as a club of artistic athletes instead of being ridi- 
culed, as I feai it is to some extent at piesent, as a set of uniepre- 
sentative aesthetes. To play Shakespeai without consideiable 
technical skill and vocal power is, fiankly, to make an ass of oneself; 
and the contempt of the average undergraduate for such exhibits is 
by no means meie Philistinism. Tf the boat-race weic rrtwed by men 
who never took an oai in then hands until the middle of Febiuary, 
and only did so then because they were vain enough to want to 
figure in some footling imitation of the Olympian games, the 
University would not caie two straws about the boal-iacc. I am 
bound to say that it has had much the same reason for not concern- 
ing itself about the late peifoimance of Romeo and Juliet. If the 
perfoimers had been able to handle their vowels and consonants as 
bats and balls and sculls aie handled at Oxford m the lacket-courts 
and cricket-fields and on the river, then, whether they were able to 
act or not, the peiformance would have been full of technical 
interest; the gallery would have seethed with youthful heio- 
worship; and the performers, doing something that eveiy under- 
graduate would like to do if he could, would now be holding their 
heads high even among the athletes. On no othei lines is there the 
smallest chance of a dramatic club becoming a teally vital organ of an 
English University, or foicing the authorities, by sheet weight of 
public opinion, to build a University theatie as an indispensable 
part of then educational equipment. 

The amateur company which performed Romeo and Juliet was 
undei -trained and undei -rehearsed to a degree of which, I think, it 
has itself no suspicion. Consequently, though its intentions were 
excellent, it had very little power of canying them out: ideas and 
taste were not lacking; but executive power was at a huge premium. 
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‘ROMEO AND JULIET* 

Romeo had cultivated a pretty me\^a voce , which carried him in a 
sentimentally lyrical way through a performance which certainly 
maintained a distinctly artistic character and style all thiough, 
though it was deficient in vaiiety and power. Mercutio, when illus- 
trating Tybalt’s accomplishments as a fencer, fell and put his knee 
out. He rose, with his knee-cap visibly in that excruciating con- 
dition, and continued his performance w ith undiminished dash. He 
did not faint; but I should certaml) have done so if the dislocation 
had not foitunately reduced itself in the slow couise of about two 
minutes. I protest against these exhibitions of fortitude: the 
Spartans may have con adcicd them good manners; but a r&ally 
wonsideiate modern should fianhlv yell when he is hurt, and thereby 
give the sympathetic spectators an opportunity to relieve their feel- 
ings with equal demonstiativcncss. Except for his hypocrisy in this 
matter, Mercutio deserved well of the Club. The part is a puzzling 
one; and his notion of handling it was by no means an unhappy one. 
Juliet was a convincing illustration of the advantages of practice. 
The balcony scene and the phial scene - that is to say, the two 
scenes which she had piobablv often recited - were quite present- 
able. The test, got up meicly for the occasion, was unceitain and 
helpless. Friai Laurence got on i dciably well, and the effect of 
playing the last scene in its entirety was decidedly good. But I 
dcsiie to dwell < >n the weak parts in the perf nuance rather than on 
the passable ones. It was not worth doing mr its own immediate 
sake; and as the candid fiiend of the O.U.D.S., I advise them to 
chop Shakcspear unless they are piepaied to work continuously at 
the Elizabethan drama all the year lound, in the way I have sug- 
gested. They have not yet qualified themselves to split the ears of 
Lhe gtoundlings, which they should all be able to do, m the style of 
the apprentice, in The Kniglu of the Burning ^stlc, to begin with. 
Later on they can keep within the modesty of nature; but it is the 
business of youth ‘to fetch up a couraging part’ valiantly, and 
master all the technical difficulties and audacities of art, just as the 
pianist, at eighteen, dazzles us with transcendent execution, though 
he cannot play a Mozait sonata. The secret of art’s humanity will 
come latei, when the university has been exchanged for the real 
world. 
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The Taming of the Shrew 

Assuming the guise oj a protesting lady , Shaw wrote the Pall Mall 
Gazette a letter which appeared on 8 June 1888 . (// is reprinted in 
Archibald Henderson s George Bemaid Shaw: Man of the Centuiy.) 


Sir 

They say that the American woman is the most advanced woman 
to be found at present on this planet. I am an Englishwoman, just 
come up, frivolously enough, fiom Devon to enjoy a few weeks of 
the season in London, and at the vciy fust thcatie I visit I find an 
American woman playing Katharine in 'Hie Taming of the Sinew - 
a piece which is one vile imult to womanhood and manhood from 
the first woid to the last. 1 think no woman sin >uld entei a theatie 
where that play is peiformed; md 1 should not hue stayed to wit- 
ness it myself, but t^ul, haying been told that the Daly Company 
has restoied Slukesjiear’s version to the stage, I desiied to see with 
my own eyes whether any civilized audience would stand its 
brutality. 

Of course, it was not Shakcspcai : it w r as only Ganick adulterated 
by Shakespcar. Instead of Shake peat’s coarse, thick -skinned money 
hunter, who sets to woik to t true lus wife exactly a^ brutal people 
tame animals or children - that is, by bieakmg then spim bv 
domineering cruelty- we had Gai rick’s fop who tries to ‘shut up* 
his wife by behaving woise than she - a plan which is often tried by 
foolish and ill-mannered young husbands in teal life, and one which 
invariably fails ignominiousl) , as it deserves to. The gentleman 
who plays Pctrucliio at Daly’s - 1 neither know nor desire to know 
his name - does what lie can to persuade the audience that he is not 
in earnest, and that the whole play is a farce, just as Garrick before 
him found it necessary to do; but in spite of his fine clothes, even at 
the wedding, and his winks and smiiks when Katharine is not look- 
ing, he cannot make the spectacle of a man cracking a heavy whip at 
a starving woman other than disgusting and unmanly. In an age 
when woman was a mere chattel, Katharine’s degrading speech 
about 
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*THE TAMING OF THE SHREW* 


Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 

Thy head, thy sovereign : one that cares for thee 
[with a whip ] 

And for thy maintenance; commits his body 
To painful labour, both by sea and land, etc. 

might have passed with an audience of bullies. But imagine a parcel 
of gentlemen in the stalls at the Gaiety Theatre, half of them per- 
haps living idly un thcii wives incomes, grinning complacently 
through it as if it wete true or even honourably romantic. I am 
sorry that I did not come to town earliei that I might have made a 
more timely protest. In the future I hope all men and women who 
respect one another will boycott The Taming of the Shrew until it 
is driven off the boards. 

Yours truly, 

Horatio Ribbonson 
St James’s Hotel, and Faiiheugh Rectory, 

North Devon, June 7th. 


On one occasion Shaw passed up an opportunity to see Garrick* s 
Cathetme and Petruchio, explaining tn his Saturday Review article of 
6 November iSgy that he preferred Shakespeare s Taming of the 
Shrew. 

. . . Up to a late hour on Monday night I persuaded myself that I 
would hasten from the Globe to Her Majesty’s, and do my stem 
duty by Kathaiine and Petruchio. But when it came to the point 
I sacrificed duty to personal considerations. The Taming of the 
Shrew is a remarkable example of Shakespear’s repeated attempts to 
make the public accept realistic comedy. Petruchio is worth fifty 
Orlandos as a human study. The preliminary scenes in which he 
shews his character by pricking up his ears at the news that there is a 
fortune to be got by any man who will take an ugly and ill-tempered 
woman off her father’s hands, and hurrying off to strike the bargain 
before somebody else picks it up, are not romantic; but they give an 
honest and masterly picture of a real man, whose like we have all 
met. The actual taming of the woman by the methods used in 
taming wild beasts belongs to his determination to make himself 
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rich and comfortable, and his perfect freedom from all delicacy in 
using his strength and opportunities for that purpose. The process 
is quite bearable, because the selfiAness of the man is healthily 
goodhumored and untainted by wanton cruelty, and it is good for 
the shrew to encounter a force like that and be brought to her senses. 
Unfortunately, Shakespear’s own immaturity, as well as the im- 
maturity of the art he was experimenting in, made it impossible 
for him to keep the play on the realistic plane to the end ; and the last 
scene is altogether disgusting to modem sensibility. No man uitli 
any decency of feeling can sit it out in ihe company of a woman 
without being extremely ashamed of the lord-of-crcation moral 
implied in the wager and the speech put into the woman's own 
mouth. Therefore the play, though still worthy of a complete and 
efficient representation, would need, even at that, some apolog) . But 
the Garrick version of it, as a farcical afterpiece! - thank you: no. 

On 20 November i 8 <)j Shaw wrote in the Saturday Review that he 
had been in the countrf and had found the surroundings quite soothing, 
although not soothing enough to make him jorgne Beerbohm Tree for 
preferring Garrick* s Cathei ine and Petruchio to Shakespeare s play . 

• • . However, a man is something more than an omelette; and no 
extremity of batteiy can tame my spiiit to the point of submitting 
to the sophistry by which Mi Beeibohm Tiee has attempted to 
shift the guilt of Katharine and Petiuchio ftom his slmuldeis and 
Garrick's to those of Shakcspear. I have nevet hesitated to give our 
immortal William as much of what lie deseives as is possible con- 
sidering how far his enoimities transcend my poweis of invective; 
but even William is entitled to fait play. Mr Tree contends that as 
Shakespear wrote the scenes which Gairick tore away ftom their 
context, they form a genuine Shakespeare m play; and he outdaies 
even this audacity by fuither contending that since the play was 
perfoimcd foi the entertainment of Christopher Sly the tinkei, the 
mote it is debauched the mote a^tu^tute it is* This ihve of 

ment is so breath-beieaving that 1 can but gasp out an inquiry as to 
what Mr Tree understands by the one really eloquent and heartfelt 
line uttered by Sly: ‘Tis a very excellent piece of work: would 
twere done!' 



‘the taming of the shrew" 


This stroke, to which the whole Sly interlude is but as the handle 
to the dagger, appears to me to reduce Mr Tree’s identification of 
the tastes of his audiences at Her Majesty’s with those of a drunken 
tinker to a condition distinctly inferior to that of my left eye at 
present. The other argument is more seriously meant, and may even 
impose upon the simplicity of the Cockney playgoer. Let us test its 
principle by varying its application. Certain anti-Christian propa- 
gandists, both here and in America, have extracted from the Bible 
all those passages which are unsuited for family reading, and have 
presented a string of them to the public as a representative sample 
of Holy Writ. Some of our orthodox writers, though intensely 
indignant at this controversial ruse, have nevertheless not scrupled 
to do virtually the same thing with the Koran. Will Mr Tree claim 
for these collections the full authority, dignity, and inspiration of 
the authors from whom they are culled? If not, how does he dis- 
tinguish Garrick’s procedure from theirs? Garrick took from a play 
of Shakespear ’s all the passages which served his baser purpose, and 
suppressed the rest. Had his object been to discredit Shakespear in 
the honest belief that Shakespcarolatry was a damnable error, we 
might have respected Katharine and Petruchio even whilst deplor- 
ing it. But he had no such conviction: in fact, lie was a professed 
Shakespearolater, and no doubt a sincere one, as far as his wretched 
powers of appreciation went. He debased The Taming of the Shrew 
solely to make money out of the vulgarity of the taste of his time. 
Such a transaction can be defended on commercial grounds: to 
defend it on any other seems to me to be either an artistic mis- 
demeanor or a profession of Philistinism. If Mr Tree were to declare 
boldly that he thinks Kathaiinc and Petruchio a better play than 
7’he Taming of the Shrew, and that Garrick, as an actor-manager, 
knew his business better than a mere poet, he would be within his 
rights. He would not even strain our credulity; for a long dynasty 
of actor managers, from Cibber to Sir Henry Irving, have been 
unquestionably sincere in preferring their own acting versions to 
the unmutilated masterpieces of the genius on whom they have 
lavished lip-honor. But Mr Tree pretends to no sudh preference; 
on the contrary, he openly stigmatizes the Garrick version as 
tinker’s fare, and throws the responsibility on Shakespear because 
the materials were stolen from him. 
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The Tempest 

A performance of The Tempest by William PoeV s semi-professional 
group dedicated to the production of Shakespeare tn the Elizabethan 
style, without elaborate scenery and scene shifts, was reviewed by Shaw 
on 13 November 1897 in the Saturday Review. 

. . . The poetry of The Tempest is so magical that it would make 
die scenery of a modem theatre ridiculous. The mediods of the 
Elizabethan Stage Society (I do not commit myself to their identity 
with those of the Elizabethan stage) leave to the poet the work of 
conjuiing up the isle Tull of noises, sounds and sweet airs.* And 
I do not see how this plan can be beaten. If Sit Henry Irving were to 
put the play on at the Lyceum next season (why not, by the way?), 
what could he do but multiply the expendituic enormously, and 
spoil the illusion? He would give us the screaming violin instead of 
the harmonious viol ^characteristic’ music scored for wood-wind 
and percussion by Mi German instead of Mi Dolmetsd/s pipe and 
tabor; an expensive and absurd stage ship; and some windless, air- 
less, changeless, soundless, electric-lit, wooden-floored mockeries 
of the haunts of Ariel. They would cost more; but would they be an 
improvement on the Mansion House arrangement? Mi Poel says 
frankly, ‘See that singers’ gallery up theie! Well, lets pretend that 
it’s the ship.’ We agree; and the thing is done. But how could we 
agree to such a pretence with a stage ship? Before it we should say, 
‘Take that thing away: if our imagination is to create a ship, it must 
not be contradicted by something that apes a ship so vilely as to fill 
us with denial and repudiaiion of its imposture/ The singing gallery 
makes no attempt to impose on us: it disarms criticism by un- 
affected submission to the facts of the case, and throws itself 
honestly on our fancy, with instant success. In the same way a rag 
doll is fondly nuised by a child who can only stare at a waxen 
Simulacrum of infancy. A superstitious person left to himself will 
see a ghost in every ray of moonlight on the wall and every uld 
coat hanging on a nail; but make up a really careful, elaborate, 
plausible, picturesque, blood-curdling ghost for him, and his cun- 
ning giin will proclaim that he sees through it at a glance. The 
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leason is, not that a man can always imagine things more vividly 
than art can present them to him, but that it takes an altogether 
extraordinary degiee of art to compete with the pictuies which the 
imagination makes when it is stimulated by such potent forces as the 
mitornal instinct, supeistmous awe, 01 the poetry of Shakeapear. 
The dialogue between Gonzalo and that ‘bawling, blasphemous, 
incharitable dog* the boatswain, would turn the House of Lords 
into a ship : m less than ten words - ‘ What care these roarers for the 
name ol kmg^’ - you see the white horses and the billowing gieen 
mountains placing football with ctown and puiple. But the 
Elizabeth in method would not do for a pliy like The White 
He idler, excellent it is of its kind. Tf Mi Poel, on the stiengtllW 
the Diury Lane dialogue, were to leave us to imagine the singers’ 
gallci} r ) he the bidding ungin Battersea Park, 01 Boulter’s Lock, 
wc should flitl} decline to imagine anything aL all. It lequires the 
nicest judgment to know exictlv lie w much help the imagination 
wants Theic is no general iuIc, not even fot any particular author. 
\ou can do best without scenery in The Tempest and A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dieim, beriuse the best scenery you can get will 
onl\ destio} the illusion created by the poeti y , but it does not at all 
f dlow mat scenery wall not impiove i representation of Othello. 
M leteilimk s plays, icquinng a mystical mscenation in the style of 
Ictnind Kn )pf, would lu neatly as much spoiled by Elizabethan 
treitmcnt as bv Diuiy Lane treatmmt Modern Melodrama is so 
dependent on the m >st reihstic ^cenciv that a i epresentation would 
sufla tii less by the omission of the scene tv thin of the dialogue. 
Dus is why the manager wh st igcs ever} pla> m the same way is 
i bad nimagei, c\en when he is an adept at his one way A great 
deal of the distinction of the Lyceum productions is due to the fact 
that Sir Henry Irving, when the work in hand io at all within the 
limits of his s) mpaihics, know s exactly how far to go in the matter 
of sceneiy When he makes mistakes, they are almost always mis- 
taxes in stage management, by which he sacrifices the effect ot some 
unappreciated passage of di rloguc of which the chatm has escaped 
him. 

Though I was sufficiently dose to the stage at The Tempest to 
hear, or imagine I heud, every word of the dialogue, yet it was 
plain that the actors were not eminent after-dinner speakers, and 
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had consequently never received in that room the customary warn- 
ing to speak to the second pillai on the right of the door, on pain of 
not being heard. Though they all spake creditably, and some of 
them remarkably well, they took matters rather too easily, with the 
result that the quieter passages were inaudible to a considerable 
number of the spectators. I mention the matter because the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society is hardly yet alive to the acoustic difficulties 
raised by the lofty halls it pei forms in. They are mostly tiouble- 
some places for a speaker; for if he shouts, his vowels make such a 
roaring din that his consonants aie indistinguishable; and if he does 
not, his voice does not travel far enough. They are too lesonant for 
noisy speakers and too fast for gentle ones. A clean, athletic articu- 
lation, kept up without any sentimental or indolent relaxations, is 
indispensable as a primary physical accomplishment foi the 
Elizabethan who ‘takes to the halls.’ 

The performance went without a hitch. Mr Dolmetsch looked 
aftei the music; and the costumes were worthy of the leputation 
which the Society has i^ade for itself in this particular. Aucl, aim- 
less and winged in his first incarnation, was not exactly a tncksy 
sprite; for as the wing arrangement acted as a strait waistcoat, he 
had to be content with the effect he made as a living picture. This 
disability on his pair was charactenstic of the whole performance, 
which had to be taken in a somewhat low kev and slow' tempo, with 
a minimum of movement. If any attempt had been made at the 
impetuosity and liveliness fot whn h the English expeits of the six- 
teenth centuiy wete famous tlnoughout Europe, it would have not 
only failed, hut pt evented the performers from attaining what they 
did attain, very creditably, by a moie mudest ambition. 
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Troilus and Cressida 


On 29 February 1884 a paper by Shaw on Troilus and Cressida was 
presented to the scholarly New Shakspere Society , headed by F. J* 
FurnivalL A report of the paper from the Society's Transactions is 
reprinted in R. F. Rattray s Bernaid Shaw: A Chronicle. While it is 
not in Shaw's own words there is no reason to assume that it is not 
accurate . 

Sii a w asked what attraction could so uncongenial a story have had 
foi Shakespear. He held that Shakespear tteated the story as an* 
iconoclast treats an idol. lie had long suspected Chapman and the 
ancient poets, and on reading Chapman’s ‘Iliad’ saw he was right; 
and hence Troilus and Cressida. It was Shakespear’s protest against 
Homer’s attempt to impose upon the world and againsl Chapman 
in upholding him. Shakespear, when he wrote this play, had ceased 
to believe in Romeo and Juliet and in bullies like Petiuchio and 
Faulconbridge; he had passed on to maturer work - to All’s Well 
and Much Ado; he had written Henry V and achieved a great popu- 
lar success, and had then asked himself, in weariness of spirit, was 
this the best he could do? Chapman’s ‘ Homei ’ appeared and he saw 
it was only his Henry V; and it was to expose and avenge his mis- 
take and failure in writing Heniy V that he wrote Troilus and 
Cressida. 

Shaw drew attention to Shakespear’s treatment of the class of 
professional swordsmen, so common in his time. These had 
hitherto been caricatured by Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher and 
others; Shakespear first saw the value of these paradoxes and gave 
theii several virtues to Ajax, Hector, etc. Hector was admirably 
just, wise and magnanimous. Ulysses, eminently * respectable, * im- 
posed by his gravity on the rest, as he imposed on his commentators, 
who had taken him to be ‘Shakespear drawn by Shakespear him- 
self.’ Cressida Shaw thought to be most enchanting; Shakespear 
was indulgent to women, and he thought Cressida to be Shakespear’s 
first real woman. 

The question of the existence of an earlier drama on the same 
subject was to be considered. Was it some stock piece founded on 
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Chaucer, Lydgate or Caxton which was replaced by a new one on 
the same subject by Shakespear, which would not infringe on any- 
one's rights and possibly preserved some of the original characters, 
such as Pandarus? Certain lines looked like survivals from the old 
play. In conclusion, Shaw, summing up, placed Troilus and Cressida 
between Henry V and Hamlet; its date was 1600; it was a historical 
play; it was Shakespear* s all but about twenty lines; and it was 
inspired by Chapman’s ‘Iliad.’ 
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Twelfth Night 

In the Saturday Review 0/20 July 1895 Shaw discussed a per- 
formance of Twelfth Night by William Pod's Elizabethan Stage 
Society . 

I welcome the advent of The Elizabethan Stage Society founded 
‘to give practical effect to the piinciple that Shakespear should be 
accorded the build of stage for which he designed his plays/ Last 
month the Society played Twelfth Night in the Burlington Hail: 
next December they will gi\e us The Comedy of Enors in Gray’s 
Inn Hall, vhere it was originally acted in 1594. It is only by such 
performances that people can he convinced that Shakespear’s plays 
lose more than they gain by modem staging. I do not, like the 
E.S.S., affirm it as a principle that Shakespear’s plays should be 
accorded the build of stage for which he designed them. I simply 
affirm it as a fact, personally obseived by myself, that the modem 
pictoiial stage is not so favorable to Shakespearean acting and 
stage illusion as the platform stage. Yeats ago, comparing the effect 
of Much Ado as performed at the Lyceum and as read through by a 
number of amateurs seated in evening dress on the platform at the 
London Institution, I found that the amateui performance was more 
vivid and enjoyable, and that the illusion, though flatly contradicted 
by the costumes and surroundings, vas actually stronger. I hap- 
pened to witness, too, a pciformancc of Browning’s Luria under 
circumstances still more appatcntly ludicrous. It was acted - not 
meioly read - in a lecture theatre at Univeisity College, against a 
background of plain curtains, by performers also in evening dress. 
The effect was so satisfactory in comparison to the ordinary pictorial 
stage effect that I have ever since regarded the return to the old 
conditions of stage representation for old plays as perfectly practi- 
cal and advisable. The success of the combinations of platform 
action with stage scenery at the Ober Ammergau Passion Play, and 
of the Maetevlinckian treatment of Pellias et Mdlisande by the 
Theatre de Y CBLuvre, shews that the staging of the poetic drama may 
be modified in various directions with much greater boldness than I 
or anyone else could have supposed safe if our prejudices had not 
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been broken up by these little amateur tentatives, which so many of 
us make the fatal mistake of passing by as not worth attention. 
The petformance of Twelfth Night now in question brought out 
another point with remarkable distinctness, and that was the im- 
mense advantage of the platform stage to the actoi. ft places him in 
so intimate a relation to the spectators that the difficulty of getting 
delicate play ‘actoss the footlights,’ and of making vehement play 
forcible enough to oveicome the iemoteness of tin ‘living picture* 
stage, all but vanishes. Is there not some stoiy to the effect that 
Garrick, when it was proposed to alter the stage in the modern 
direction in his time, lephcd that if he weie ten feet fuithtr fiom 
his audience there would be no difference between him and an} of 
his rivals. After the Twelfth Night performance I can quite believe 
this. I am convinced that if Burbage weit to use fiom the dead and 
accept an invitation from Sir Homy living to appeal at lift Lvceuin, 
he would recoil beaten the moment he teali/cd that he was to be 
looked at as part of an optical illusion thiough a liugt hole m the 
wall, instead of being piacticallv in the middle of ihc theatie. The 
acting at Burlington rfall was foi the most part bad acting, done 
by amateurs who were acutely conscious of themselves and of 
Shakespear, and very fcebl} conscious, indeed, of the reality and 
humanity of the characters they lepresented. Sir loby Belch, Sn 
Andrew Aguecheek, and the test of the comic peisonages, with the 
honorable exception of Malvolio, giinncd continuously at the 
humor of theii own parts. The clown made no pietence of undei- 
Standing a single sentence he uttered : it sufficed for him that he tea? 
a clown. Otsino was an inhumanlv well-conducted, well-spoken, 
well-dressed, considerate, and reasonable lovei. Olivia, played by 
a young lady of obvious possibilities as an actress, will not leuhze 
those possibilities unless she piomptly abandons the artificial 
rhetorical drama, and never touches it again until she is able to play 
a modem comedy and a modern melodrama with frankness and 
conviction. Viola spoke some of her hnes very prettily ; but she was 

not - well, all that is necessary for my argument vs, \o say sW 

was not as good as Miss Rehan. Antonio, a veiy handsome young 
man with a sensitive style and, like Olivia, unmistakeable possi- 
bilities, had not experience enough to make the most of himself. In 
short, nobody can pretend that the Society had any advantage over 
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Mr Daly or Sir Henry living in the histrionic talent at its disposal. 
But what it had went so much further under the Elizabethan con- 
ditions that everyone present took the acting to be much better 
than it really was; whereas at Daly's, or the Lyceum, only the most 
gifted players can make any considerable effect, the other parts in- 
variably seeming colorless and unduly subordinate. With skilful 
and lapid declamation, which would have rendered the curtailment 
of the play unnecessaiy, the perfoimance would have beaten its 
modem nvals completely espe* tally as Mi Dolmetsch with his viol 
and lute, and Miss Helen Dolmetsch with het viola da gamba, were 
theie with their little patty of viol and virginal playcis to give us. 
some of the music of the days when England leally could produce 
music. On the whole, though I will not uige Sii Henty Irving to 
lebmlcl the Lyceum on the old inn yard model, I do seiiously sug- 
gest that out leading actors might occasionally come down and take 
a turn on the stage of the E.S.S., at Guy's Inn Hill or elsewhere, 
just to shew us what they could do on the sort of stage which 
helped Burbage to become famous. 


Seeing a production of Tw elf til Night hlult serving as a music critic 
proi oked Shaw to make some remarks on the transposition oj songs in 
Shakespeare’ * plays in an article in the World on 24 January 18^4. 

. . . The musical side of Mr Dah's re\ival of Twelfth Night is a 
cunous example of the theatiieal tradition that any song written by 
Shakespear is appropriate to any play written by him, except, per- 
haps, the play in which it occurs. The first thing that happens in the 
Daly \eision is the entiy of all the lodging-house keepers (as I 
presume) on the sea-coast of Illyria to sing Ariel’s song from The 
Tempest, Come unto these yellow sands. After this absuidity I was 
rather disappointed that the sea captain did not strike up Full fathom 
five thy brother lies, in the course of his conversation with Viola. 

Since no protest has been made, may I lift up my voice against 
the notion that the moment music is l question all common sense 
may be suspended, and managers may take liberties which would 
not be allowed to pass if they affected the purely literary part of the 
play. Come unto these yellow sands is no doubt very pretty; but 
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so is the speech made by Ferdinand when he escapes, like Viola, 
from shipwreck. Yet if Mr Daly had interpolated that speech in the 
first act of Twelfth Night, the leading dramatic critics would have 
denounced the proceeding as a literary outrage, whereas the exactly 
parallel case of the interpolation of the song is regaided as a happy 
thought, wholly unobjectionable. Latei on in the play Shakespear 
has given the clown two songs : one, Come Away, Death, to sing 
to the melancholy Orsino, and the other, O mistress mine, quite 
different in character, to sing to his boon companions. 

Here is another chance of shewing the innate superiority of the 
modem American manager to Shakespear; and Mr Daly jumps at it 
accordingly. Come away, Death, is discarded altogether; and in its 
place we have O mistiess mine, whilst, for a climax of perverse dis- 
order, the wrong ballad is sung, not to its delightful old tune, un- 
rivalled in humorous tenderness, but to one whicft is so far 
appropriate to Come away, Death, that it has no humor at all. On 
the other hand, the introduction of die serenade from Cymbeline at 
the end of the third act, with Who is Sylvia? altered to Who’s 
Olivia? seems to me t<*> be quite permissible, as it is neither an inter- 
polation nor an altei ation, but a pure interlude, and a very seductive 
one, thanks to Schubert and to the conductor, Mr Henry Widmer, 
who has handled the music in such a fashion as to get the last drop 
of honey out of it. 
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The Two Gentlemen of Verona 

A review of Augustin Daly s production appeared on 6 July iS$5 in 
the Saturday Review. 

The piece founded by Augustin Daly on Shakespear’s Two 
Gentlemen of Veiona, to which I looked forward last week, is not 
exactly a comic opeia, though theie is plenty of music in it, and not 
exactly a serpentine dance, though it proceeds under a play of 
changing colored lights. It is something more old-fashioned than 
either: to wit, a \ audeville. And let me hasten to admit that it makes 
a ' eiv pleasant entertainment for those who know no better. Even 
I, who know a great deal better, as I shall presently demonstrate 
rather seveiely, enjoyed myself toletably. I cannot feel harshly 
towaich a gentleman who works so haid as Mr Daly does to make 
Shakespear presentable: one feels that he lo\es the bard, and lets 
him have his way as far as he thinks it good for him. His tearrange- 
inent of the scenes of the first two acts is just like him. Shakespear 
shew lucidly how Pioteus lives with his father (Antonio) in Verona, 
and loves a lady of that city named Julia. Mr Daly, by taking the 
scene in Julia’s house between Julia and hei maid, and the scene in 
Antonio’s house between Antonio and Proteus, and making them 
into one scene, convinces the unlettered audience that Proteus and 
Julia live in the same house with tiieir father Antonio. Further, 
Shakespear shews us how Valentine, the other gentleman of Veiona, 
travels from Verona to Milan, the journey being driven into our 
heads by a comic scene in Verona, in which Valentine’s servant is 
overwhelmed with grief at leaving his parents, and with indignation 
at the insensibility of his dog to his sorrow, followed presently by 
another comic scene in Milan in which the same servant is welcomed 
to the strange city by a fellow-servant. Mr Daly, however, is ready 
for Shakespear on this point too. He just lepresents the two scenes 
as occurring in the same place; and immediately the puzzle as to who 
is who is complicated by a puzzle as to where is where. Thus is 
the immortal William adapted to the requirements of a nineteenth- 
century audience. 

XHt 
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In preparing the text of his version Mr Daly has proceeded on 
the usual principles, altering, transposing, omitting, improving, 
correcting, and transferring speeches from one character to another. 
Many of Shakespear’s lines are mere poetry, not to the point, not 
getting the play along, evidently stuck in because the poet liked to 
spread himself in verse. On all such unbusinesslike supeifluiries Mr 
Daly is down with his blue pencil. For instance, he relieves us of 
such stuff as the following which merely conveys that Valentine 
loves Silvia, fact alteady sufficiently established b\ the previous 
dialogue: 

My thoughts do liaibor with my Silvia nightly; 

And slaves they aie to me, that send them flying: 

Oh, could theii master come and go as lightly. 

Himself would lodge ttlicie senseless they arching. 

My herald thoughts in thy pure bosom rest them, 

While I, their king, that lliithei them impoitune, 

Do curse the gpce that with such giace hath blessed them, 
Because myself do want my servant’s fortune. 

I curse myself, for they are sent by me, 

That they should harbor where their lord would be. 

Slaves indeed are these lines and their like to Mr Daly, who ‘sends 
them flying’ without remorse. But when he conies to passages that 
a stage manager can understand, his reverence for the bard knows 
no bounds. The following awkward lines, unnecessary as they aie 
under modern stage conditions, aie at any rate not poetic, and are 
in the nature of police news. Therefore they are piously retained: 

What halloing, and what stir, is this today? 

These are my mates, that make their wills their law, 

Have some unhappy passenger in chase. 

They love me well; yet I have much to do, 

To keep them from uncivil outrages. 

Withdraw thee, Valentine; whos this comes here? 

The perfunctory metrical character of such lines only makes them 
more ridiculous than they would be in prose. I would cut them out 
without remorse to make room for all the lines that have nothing 
to justify their existence except their poetry, their humor, their 
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touches of character - in short, the lines for whose sake the play 
survives, just as it was for their sake it originally came into exist- 
ence. Mr Daly, who prefers the lines which only exist for the sake 
of the play, will doubtless think me as gieat a fool as Shakespcar; 
but I submit to him, without disputing his judgment, that he is, 
after all, only a man with a theory of dramatic composition, going 
with a blue pencil over the work of a great dramatist, and striking 
out everything that does not fit his theory. Now, as it happens, 
nobody cares about Mr Daly's theory; whilst eveiybody who pays 
to see what is, after all, adveitiscd as a performance of Shakespcar’ s 
play entitled The Two Gentlemen ot Verona, and not as a demon- 
stration of Mr Daly’s theory, does cate more ot less about the art of 
Shakespcar. Why not give them what they ask foi, instead of going 
to great tioublc and expense to give them something else? 

In those matters in which Mi Daly has given the rein to his own 
taste and fancy: that is to say, in scenery, costumes, and music, he is 
for tile most part disabled by a want of teal knowledge of the arts 
concerned. I sav for the most part, because his pretty fifteenth- 
century dresses, though probably inspired rather by Sir Frederic 
Leighton than by Benozzo Gozzoli, rnav pass. But the scenery is 
insufferable. Fiist, for ‘a stieet in Verona’ we get a Bath bun 
colored operatic front cloth uilh about as much light in it as there 
is in a studio in Fitzjohn’s Avenue in the nnddle of October. I 
respectfully invite Mr Daly to spend his next holiday looking at a 
leal street in Verona, asking his conscience meanwhile whether a 
manager with eyes in his head and the electric light at his disposal 
could not advance a step on the Telbin (senior) style. Telbin was an 
admirable scene painter; but he was limited by the mechanical con- 
ditions of gas illumination; and he learnt his technique befoie the 
great advance made during the Impressionist movement in the 
painting of open-air effects, especially of brilliant sunlight. Of that 
advance Mr Daly lias apparently no conception. The days of 
Macrcady and Clarkson Stanfield still exist for him; he would 
pmbably prefer a water-color drawing of a foreign street by Samuel 
Piout to one of Mr T. M. Rooke; and I daresay every relic of the 
original tallow candlelight that still clings to the art of scene- 
painting is as dear tv) him as ii is to most old playgoers, including, 
unhappily, many of the critics. 
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As to the elaborate set in which Julia makes her first entrance, a 
glance at it shews how far Mr Daly prefers the Marble Arch to the 
loggia of Orcagna. All over the scene we have Renaissance work, in 
its gertteelest stages of decay, held up as the perfection of lomantic 
elegance and beauty. The school that produced the classicism of 
the First Empire, designed the terraces of Regent’s Paik and the 
fajades of Fitzroy Squate, and conceived the Boboli Gardens and 
Versailles as places foi human beings to be happy in, tamps all over 
the scenery, and offers as much of its pet colonnades and statues as 
can be crammed into a single scene, by way of a compendium of 
everything that is lovely in the tin of San Zeno and the tombs of the 
Scaligers. As to the natural objects depicted, I ask whether any man 
living has ever seen a pale green cypress in Verona or anywhere 
else out of a toy Noah’s Aik. A man who, having once seen cy- 
presses and felt their piesence in a north Italian landscape, paints 
them lettuce color, must be suffering eitliei from madness, malice, 
or a theory of how nature should have colored tiees, cognate with 
Mr Daly’s theory ofthow Shakespeai should have wiitten plays. 

Of the music let me speak compassionately. Ahei all, it is only 
very lately that Mr Arnold Dolmetsch, by playing fiftecnth-centu* v 
music on fifteenth-century instruments, has shewn us that the age 
of beauty was true to itself in music as in pictures and armor and 
costumes. But what should Mi Daly know oi this, educated as he 
no doubt was to believe that the court of Denmaik should always 
entei in the first act of Hamlet to the maich fiom Judas Maccabaeus? 
Schubeit’s setting of Who is Silvia? he knew, but had rashly used up 
in Twelfth Night as Who’s Olivia. He has therefoic had to fall back 
on anodier modem setting, almost supernaturally devoid of any 
particular merit. Besides this, all through the drama the most hor- 
ribly common music lepeatedly breaks out on the slightest pretext 
or on no pretext at all. One dance, set to a crude old English popular 
tune, sundry eighteenth and nineteenth century musical banalities, 
and a titivated plantation melody in the fiist act which produces 
an indescribably atrocious effect by coming in behind the scenes 
as a sort of coda to Julia’s curtain speech, all turn the play, as I have 
said, into a vaudeville. Needless to add, the accompaniments are 
not played on lutes and viols, but by the orchestra and a guitar or 
two. In the forest scene the outlaws begin the act by a chorus. After 
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their encounter with Valentine the\ go off the stage singing the re- 
frain exactly in the style of La Fille de Madame Angot. The wanton 
absurdity of introducing this comic opera convention is presently 
eclipsed by a thunderstorm, immediately after which Valentine 
enters and delivers his speech sitting down on a bank of moss, as an 
outlaw in tights naturally would after a terrific shower. Such is the 
effect of many years of theatrical management on the human brain. 

Perhaps the oddest remaik I ha\e to make about the perfoimance 
is that, with all its glaring defects and blunders, tt is rathei a hand- 
some and elaboiate one as such tilings go. It is many >ears now 
since Mr Ruskin first took the Academicians of his day aback by the 
oJl>\ ious lemark that Caipaccio and Giovanni Bellim were better 
piinters than Doinenichino and SiK itor Rosa. Nobody dreams 
n »w of assuming that Pope was a gicuter poet than Chaucer, that 
Mozart's Twelfth Mass is superior to the mastei pieces of Orlandus 
Lassus and Palestiina, or that our ‘ecclesiastical Gothic’ architec- 
ture is moie enlightened than Norman axe work. But the theatre is 
still wallowing in such follies; and until Mr Comyns Cair and Sir 
Edward Buine-Jones, Baronet, put King Arthur on the stage more 
or less m the manner natural to men who know these things, Mr 
Daly might ha\e pleaded the unbroken conservatism of the play- 
house against me But ifter the L\ceum scenery and architecture I 
decline to accept a lelapse without piotcst. There is no leason why 
cheap photographs of Italian ai chitectuie (sixpence apiece in infinite 
variety at the book-stall in the South Kensington Museum) should 
not lescue us ftom Regent’s Park Renaissance colonnades on the 
stage just as the electric light can rescue us from Telbm’s dun- 
colored sunlight. The opeia is the last place in the woi Jd where any 
wise man would look foi adequate stage illusion; but the fact is that 
Mr Daly, with all his colored lights, lias not produced a single 
Italian scene comparable in illusion to that provided by Sir Augustus 
Harris at Covent Garden for Cavalluia Rusticana. 

Of the acting I have not much to sa>. Miss Rehan provided a 
strong argument in favor of lational dress by looking much better 
in her page's costume than in that of her own sex; and in the serenade 
scene, and that of the wooing of Silvia for Proteus, she stirred some 
feeling into the part, and reminded us of what she was in Twelfth 
Night, where the same situations are fully worked out. For the rest* 
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she moved and spoke with imposing rhythmic grace. That is as 
much notice as so cheap a part as Julia is worth ftom an artist who, 
being absolute mistress of the situation at Daly’s Theatre, might 
and should have played Imogen for us instead. The two gentlemen 
were impersonated by Mr Wot thing and Mr Craig. Mi Worthing 
charged himself with feeling withour any particulai refexence to his 
lines; and Mr Craig struck a balance by attending to the meaning 
of his speeches without taking them at all to heait. Mi Claike, as 
the Duke, was emphatic, and worked up e\eiy long speech to a 
climax in the useful old style; but his tone is haish, his touch on 
his consonants coarse, and his accent ugl>. all fatal disqualifications 
for the delivery of Shakespearean vc rse. The si cues between Launce 
and his dog brought out the I item silliness and childishness of the 
audience as Shakespear’s clow ning scenes al ways do : I l«jugh at them 
like a yokel myself. Mi Lewis hardly made the most of them. His 
style has been formed in modern comedies, where the locutions ate 
so familiar that their meaning is in no dangci of being lost by the 
rapidity of his quaint utteunce; but Launce’ s phiaseology is 
another matter: a few of the funniest lines missed fue because the 
audience did noi catch them. And v ith all possible allowance for 
Mi Daly’s blue pencil, 1 cannot help suspecting that Mi Lewis’s 
memoiy was responsible for one or two of his omissions. Still, Mr 
Lewis has always his comic foice, whet hex lie makes the most 01 the 
least of it; so that he cannot fail in such a part as Ldunce. Miss 
Maxine Elliot’s Silvia was the most considerable peifoimance afto* 
Miss Rehan’s Julia. The whole company will gain by the substitution 
on Tuesday next of a much bettet play, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, as a basis for Mi Daly's opetations. No doubt he is at this 
moment, like Mis Todgers, ‘a dodgin’ among the tender bits with a 
fork, and an eatin’ of ’em’; but thete is suie to be enough of the 
original left here and there to repay a visit. 
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From the beginning, those interested in Shakespeare , scholarly or not, 
have felt an irresistible urge to discover the man behind the plays . This 
form of detective work was particularly prevalent at the time Shaw 
v as doing most of his writing about Shakespeare . While this type of 
criticism is usually irrelevant and always hazardous, it is nevertheless 
of some interest to know Shaw's ideas about the life of his predecessor . 

His most complete statements are found in the preface to The Dark 
Lack of the Sonnets and a review of Air Frank Harris’s book, 
Shakespeare anc! his Love. Both pieces arc reactions to Harris’s 
theories on Shakespeare which Harris had expressed not only in his 
book but also in a play on the same subject . 

Shaw had developed his own ideas about Shakespeare s life from his 
reading and from discussions with others, including a little-known 
scholar named Thomas Tyler whom Shaw saw ft equently in the British 
Museum . 

Shaw wrote The Daik Lacl]y ot the Sonnets for a programme 
pltading the cause oj a National Theatre in England . The chief charac- 
ters in this short play art Shakespeare, Queen Eljabeth, and the Dark 
Lady. One of the Tunning joki s of the piece is that other people con- 
stantly speak lines from S hakes pt are' s plays whereupon he takes the 
words down: Shaw’s way of suggesting that Shakespeare did not make 
up all that poetry but stole it from others. In the preface to The Daik 
Lady Shaw challenged Harris’s theories, using Harris’s own method 
of treating the plays as autobiography. Typical of Shaw’s conclusions 
is his idea on Shakespeare’s social standing . 

...On the vexed question of Shakespear’s social standing Mr 
Hairis says that Shakespear ‘had not had the advantage of a middle- 
class training/ I suggest that Shakespear missed this questionable 
advantage, not because he was socially too low to have attained to 
it, but because he conceived himself as belonging to the upper class 
from which our public school boys are now drawn. . . . 

. . . The whole range of Shakespear’ s foibles: the snobbishness* the 
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naughtiness, the contempt for tradesmen and mechanics, the as- 
sumption that witty conversation can only mean smutty conver- 
sation, the flunkeyism towards social superiors and insolence 
towards social inferiors, the easy ways with servants which is seen 
not only between The Two Gentlemen of Verona and their valets, 
but in the affection and respect inspired by a great servant like 
Adam: all these are the characteristics of Eton and Harrow, not of 
the public elementary or private adventure school. They prove, as 
everything we know about Shakespear suggests, that he thought of 
the Shakespears and Ardens as families of consequence, and re- 
garded himself as a gentleman under a cloud through his father’s ill 
luck in business, and never for a moment as a man of the people. 
This is at once the explanation of and excuse for his snobbery. He 
was not a parvenu trying to cover his humble origin with a pur- 
chased coat of arms: he was a gentleman resuming what he con- 
ceived to be his natural position as soon as he gained the means to 
keep it up. 


In discussing Harris* s book and play in his review in the Nation on 
10 December 1910 Shaw went into other aspects of Shakespeare* s 
personal life . 

# . . Coming to the play itself, the first thing one looks for in it is 
Shakespear; and that is just what one does not find. You get ‘the 
melancholy Dane* of Kemble and Mr Wopsle; but the melancholy 
Dane was not even Hamlet, much less Shakespear. Mr Harris’s 
theory of Shakespear as a man with his heart broken by a love affair 
will not wash. That Shakespear’s soul was damned (I really know 
no other way of expressing it) by a barren pessimism is undeniable; 
but even when jt drove him to the blasphemous despair of Lear and 
the Nihilism of Macbeth, it did not break him. He was not crushed 

by it: be wielded it made it a sublime oplit^ mbis 

plays. He almost delighted in it: it never made him bitter: to the 
there was mighty music in him, and outrageous gaiety. To reprc- 
sent him as a snivelling brokenhearted swain, dying because he was 
jiltpd, is not only an intolerable and wanton belittlement of a great 
Spirit, but a flat contradiction of Mr Harris’s own practice of 
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treating the plays as autobiography. Nobody has carried that prac- 
tice to wilder extremes than he; and far be it from me to blame him, 
because nobody has discovered, or divined, more intetesting and 
suggestive leferences. But why does he thtow it over when he 
attempts to put Shakespear on the stage for us? He says that Hamlet 
is Shakespear. Well, what is Hamlet’s attitude towards women? He 
is in love with Ophelia. He writes her eloquent love letters; and 
when he has fascinated her, he bullies her and overwhelms her with 
bitter taunts, teviles her painted face, bids her to get her to a 
nunnery, and tells het she was a fool to believe him, speaking with 
even more savage contempt of his own love than of her suscepji- 
bihty to it. . . . 

... If H mdet is Shakespear, then Mr Harri >*s hero is not Shakespear 
but, in the woids of Dickens, whom Mi Hams despises, ‘so far 
fiom it, on the contrary, quite the le^erse/ ‘Men have died from 
time t< time, and woims have eaten them; but not for love/ says 
Shakespen. And again, ‘1 am not so young, sir, to love a woman for 
her singing’ - the only thing, by the wa>, that could move him. 
‘Her voilc was evei soft, gentle, md low* is his tendeiest praise. 

Add to this the evidence ot the *onn ns Shakespeai treated the 
daik lady as Hamlet Heated Ophelia, only worse. He could not for- 
give himself foi being in love with her; and he took die greatest 
care to make it clear that he was not duped that theie was not a 
bad point in her peisonal appearance that was lost on him even in 
his most amorous moments. He gives her a list of hei blemishes: 
wiry hair, bad complexion, and so on (he does not even spare her an 
allusion to the Seek’ of hei breath); and his description of his lust, 
and his revulsion fiom it, is the most rneiciless passage in English 
literature. . . . 

. . . One clowning intrusion of commonplace sentiment is the ex- 
hibition of Shakespear as sentimentally devoted to his mother. J ask 
Mr Hairis, in some despeiation, what evidence he has for this. 
Even if we assume with him that Shakespeai was a perfect monster 
of conventional sentiment, filial sentimentality is not an English 
convention, but a French one. Englishmen mostly quarrel with 
their families, especially with their mothers. Shakespear has drawn 
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for us one beautiful and wonderful mother; but she shews all her 
maternal tenderness and wisdom for an orphan who is no kin to her, 
whilst to her son she is shiewd, ciitical, and without illusions. I 
mean, of course, the Countess of Rousillon in All’s Well that Ends 
Well. ... 

. . . Yet Mr Harris will have it that Shakcspcai idolized his mother, 
and that this comes out icpeatcdly in lus plays. In the names of all 
the mothers that ever were adored b\ the ii sons, w here? Hamlet for 
instance? Are his lelations with his mothet a case in point? Or 
Faultonbridge’s, 01 Richard the Tlmd’s, or Cloten’s, oi Juliet’s? 
The list is becoming thin, because, out of the t) -eight pla\s, only 
ten have motheis in them; and oi the ten fi\e ma\ In stiuck out of 
the aigument as hist oiios. Nohodv hut \li llams wi ulcl cite the 
story of Volunmiii and Conolanus as Shake spe ucan cftuohiogiaphy; 
and nobody at all would cite Maigaret of Anjou, the DuJiess of 
York, or Constance. There aie, foi the puiposcs of Mi Hauis’s 
aigument, just two sy mpathette motliets m the whole range of the 
p!a)S. One is the Countess of Rousillon and the othei is Ilcimione. 
Both of them aie idealized noblewomen of the same type, which is 
not likely to have been the t\pe of Mis John Shakcspcai. Both of 
them ate tenderer as daughters’ mothers than as sons’ motliets. File 
great Shakcspeaiean heiocs aie all mothei less, except Hamlet, whose 
scene w r ith his mothei is almost unbeaiably sliamcful: we endme it 
only because it is ‘Shakcspcai ’ to us instead of an effective illusion 
of reality. Nexci do we get fiom Sliakespeai, as between son and 
mother, that unmistakeablc tenderness that touches us as between 
Leat and Cordelia and between Piospero and Mnanda. Mr Harris 
insists on Piospeio and Miianda in his book; but in his play, 
Shakespear’s daughter is a Putitan Gorgon who bullies liim. This 
may be good diama; but it is not good lustoiy if Mr Han is s own 
liistoiical tests aie woith anything. 


Later in the article Shaw wrote hi ? own summary of Shakespeare the 
man. 

. . . Everything we know about Sliakespeai* can be got into a half- 
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hour sketch. He was a very civil gentleman who got round men of 
all classes; lie was extremely susceptible to word-music and to 
graces of speech ; he picked up all sorts of odds and ends from books 
and fiom the street talk of his day and welded them into his work; 
he was so full of witty sallies of all kinds, decorous and indecorous, 
that he had to be checked even at the Mermaid suppers; he was 
idolized by his admirers to an extent which nauseated his most 
enthusiastic and affectionate fiiend^, and he got into trouble by 
treating women in the way already described. Add to this that he 
was, like all highly intelligent and conscientious people, business- 
like about money and appreciate e of the value of respectability and 
the discomfort and discredit of Rohemianism; also that he stood on 
his social position and desired to have it aflirmed by the grant of a 
coat of arms, and you h rve all we know of Shakespear beyond what 
wc gather from his plays. And it does not carry us to a tragedy. 


In a letter to Hesketh Pearson, reprinted in Pearson s Bernard Shaw: 
His Life and Personality , Shau noted that Shakespeare had not lived 
long enough to ha) c a" third period 9 and speculated on what the results 
of such a period might have been. Pearson had asked Shaw if he had 
anything to add to his strong criticism oj Shakespeare in past years and 
this was Shaw's reply . 

. . . Of course I have. But first get our of vour head the supeistidon 
that I am a young man, and Shakespear an old one who has written 
himself out and retired to Stratford as William Shakespear, Gent. 
The truth is that Shakespeai died prematurely: perhaps he drank 
Loo much, as Ibsen did. I know' you are an old Bardolator and think 
the comparison with him is liaid on me; but*is a matter of fact it is 
giossly unfair to Shakespear. Do you realize that I have lived more 
than thirty years longer than he did, and that my biggest works were 
written at an age he never attained? All the great artists who have 
lived long enough have had a juvenile phase, a middle phase, and a 
Third Manner, as we say when we are talking of Beethoven. Well, 
Beethoven composed the Ninth Symphony and the Mass in D at the 
age at which Shakespear was dead. The enormous talent of Handel 
did not produce Messiah, which still enchants listeners who, like 
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myself, do not believe a word of it, until Handel was six years older 
than Shakespear was at his death. Ibsen was sixteen years older than 
Shakespear ever was when he wrote The Master Builder. I was 
respectively thirteen and fifteen yeais older when I wrote 
Methuselah and St Joan. All these works are Third Manner works; 
and Shakespear had no Thiid Manner. I do not pietend that 
Shakespear at sixty would have wiitten Prometheus Unbound or 
Emperor or Galilean or The Niblung’s Ring or Back to Methuselah; 
but Gonzalo might lia\e gone fui tiler than stealing a few lines fiom 
Montaigne and Prosper o done something better with his eloudeapt 
towers than knock them down. Thctc was Saint Thomas M ire to 
be surpassed and John Bum an to he anticipated. As it is lie can 
claim that w>e aie all standing on his shouldeis. Whose shoulders 
had he to stand on? Marlowe and Chapman, the best of his mals, 
■were meie blatherskites computed to him. And he was on the brink 
of the appalling ctigringolade of the Biitish dtama which followed 
liis death, and went on foi time hundred years until rm time. That 
is why I have to compare him with giants like I landel and Beethoven. 
There were no giants in the British theatre to compare with him. 
And his plays were so abominably nun dcicd and mutilated until 
Hatley Granville-Barker, twenty years my junior, restored them to 
the stage, that it w r as shamefully c\ident that the clergymen who 
knelt down and kissed Ii eland’s forgeries and the critics who made 
him ridiculous by their senseless idolatries had never read a line of 
his works and nevei intended to. 
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Shakespeare wrote plays, not treatise s on philosophy , but this did not 
deu t Shaw • his chief complain * against Shakespeare was his deficiency 
as a philosopher, particularly a moral philosopher . It is the basis for 
Shaw’s famous essay , e Better than Shake spear ?’ , an essay which 
appeared as the preface to Caesat and Cleopatra m Thiee Plays for 
Puritans. 


c Better than Shakespear ? 9 

As to the other plays in this volume, the application of my title is 
less obvious, since neither Julius Cesar, Cleopatra, nor Ladv Cicely 
Waynflete have any external political connexion with Puritanism. 
The very name of Cleopatra suggests at once a tragedy of Circe, 
with the horrible difference that wheieas the ancient myth rightly 
represents Circe as turning heroes into hogs, the modern romantic 
convention would represent her as turning hogs into heroes. Shake- 
speai’s Antony and Cleopatra must needs be as intolerable to the 
true Puritan as it is vaguely distressing to the ordinary healthy 
citizen, because, after giving a faithful picture of the soldier broken 
down by debauchery, and the t)pi~al wanton in whose arms such 
men perish, Shakespear finally strains all his huge command of 
rhetoric and stage pathos to give a theatrical sublimity to the 
wretched end of the business, and to persuade foolish spectators 
that the world was well lost by the twain. Such falsehood is not to 
be borne exxept by the real Clcopatras and Antonys (they are to be 
found in every public house) who would no doubt be glad enough 
to be transfigured by some poet as immoi tal lovers. Woe to the poet 
who stoops to such folly! The lot of the man who sees life truly and 
thinks about it romantically is Despair. How well we know the cries 
of that despair ! Vanity of vanities, all is vanity! moans the Preacher, 
when life has at last taught him that Nature will not dance to his 
moralist-made tunes. Thackeray, scores of centuries later, was still 
baying the moon in the same terms. Out, out, brief candle; cries 
Shakespear, in his tragedy of the modem literary man as murderer 
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and witch consulter. Surely the time is past for patience with writers 
who, having to choose between giving up life in despair and dis- 
carding the trumpery moral kitchen scales in which they try to 
weigh the universe, supeistitiously stick to the scales, and spend 
the rest of the lives they pretend to despise in breaking men’s spirits. 
But even in pessimism there is a choice between intellectual honesty 
and dishonesty. Hogarth drew the rake and the hailot without 
glorifying their end. Swift, accepting our system of morals and 
religion, deliveied the inevitable veidict of that system on us 
through the mouth of the king of Brobdingnag, and descubed Man 
as the Yahoo, shocking his supeiior the hotse by lus eveiy action. 
Strindbeig, the only genuinely Shakespeaiean modem diainatist, 
shews that the female Yahoo, measuted by romantic standards, is 
viler than her male dupe and sla\e. I lespect these lesolute tragi- 
comedians: they aie logical and faithful: the) foice ytfu to face rhe 
fact that you must eithei accept their cone lusions as valid (in which 
case it is cowardly to continue living) 01 admit that their way of 
judging conduct is 4 absurd. But when your Shakcspcais and 
Thackeiays huddle up the mattei at the end by killing somebody 
and covering )Oui eyes with die undertakers handkerchief, duly 
onioned with some padietic phrase, as The flight of angels sing 
dice to thy test, or Adsum, or the like, I have no lespect tor 
them at all: such maudlin tricks may impose on tea-di unkards, not 
on me. 

Besides, I have a technical objection to making sexual mlatuatinn 
a tragic theme. Experience proves that it is only elftctive in the 
comic spiiit. We can bear to see Mis Quickly pawning her platt for 
love of FalstafF, but not Antony running away from the battle of 
Actium foi love of Cleopatia. Let realism have its clemonstiation, 
comedy its criticism, or even bawdty its horse-laugh at the expense 
of sexual infatuation, if it must; but to ask us to subject our souL to 
its ruinous glamor, to worship it, deify it, and imply that it alone 
makes our life worth living, is nothing but folly gone mad etotically 
- a thing compared to which Falstaff’s unbeglamored dnnf ing and 
drabbing is respectable and right-minded. Whoever, then, expects 
to find Cleopatia a Citce and C aesar a hog in these pages, had better 
lay down my book and be spared a disappointment. 

In Caesar, I iiave used another character with which Shakespear 
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has been before hand. But Shakespear, who knew human weakness so 
well, never knew human stiength of the Caesarian type. His Caesar 
is an admitted failure: his Lear is a masterpiece. The tragedy of dis- 
illusion and doubt, of the agonized struggle for a foothold on the 
quicksand made by an acute observation striving to verify its vain 
attribution of morality and respectability to Nature, of the faithless 
will and the keen eyes that the faithless will is too weak to blind: all 
this will give you a Hamlet or a Macbeth, and win you great ap- 
plause from literal) gentlemen; but it will not give you a Julius 
Cd'sar. Caesai was not in Shakespear, nor in the epoch, now fast 
v aning, v Inch he inaugurated. It cost Shakespear no pang ta write 
Ctcsai down foi the merely technical purpose of writing Brutus up. 
And what a Biutus! A perfect Girondin, mirrored in Shakespear’s 
art two hundred years before the real thing came to maturity and 
talked and stalked and had its head duly cut off by the coarser 
Antonys and Octaviuses of its time, who at least knew the 
difference between life and rhetoric. 

It will be said that these remarks can bear no other construction 
than an offer of my Ccesai to the public as an improvement on 
Shakcspeafs. And in fact, that is their precise purport. But here let 
me give a fricndl) warning to iho^e scribes who have so often 
exclaimed against my criticisms of Shakespear as blasphemies 
against a hitherto unquestioned Perfection and Infallibility. Such 
criticisms arc no more new than the cicod of my Diabolonian 
Puritan or my revival of the humors of Cool as a Cucumber. Too 
much surprise at them betrays an acquaintance with Shakespear 
criticism so limited as not to include even the prefaces of Dr 
Johnson and the utterances of Napoleon. I have merely repeated in 
the dialect of my own time and in the light of its philosophy what 
they said in the dialect and light of theirs. Do not be misled by the 
Shakespear fanciers who, ever since his own time,. have delighted in 
his plays just as they might have delighted in a particular breed of 
pigeons if they had never learnt to read. His genuine critics, from 
Ben Jonson to Mr Frank Harris, have always kept as far on this side 
idolatry as I. 

As to our ordinary uncritical citizens, they have been slowly 
trudging forward these three centuries to the point which Shake- 
spear reached at a bound in Elizabeth's tyne. Today most of them 
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have arrived there or thereabouts, with the result that his plays are 
at last beginning to be performed as he wrote them; and the long 
line of disgraceful farces, melodrama, and stage pageants which 
actor-managers, from Garrick and Cibber to our own contem- 
poraries, have hacked out of his plays as peasants have hacked huts 
out of the Coliseum, are beginning to vanish from the stage. It is a 
significant fact that the mutilators of Shakespear, who never could 
be persuaded that Shakespear knew his business better than they, 
have ever been the most fanatical of his wotshippers. The late 
Augustin Daly thought no price too extravagant foi an addition to 
his collection of Shakespear relics; but in arranging Shakcspear’s 
plays for the stage, he pi oceeckd on the assumption that Slukespeai 
was a botcher and he an aitist. I am far too good a Shakespearean 
ever to forgive Henrv Irving for producing a version of King Lear 
so mutilated that the numeious critics who had nevei icld the play 
could not follow the story of Glostei. Both these idolaters of the 
Bard must have thought Forbes Robertson mad because he restored 
Fortinbras to the stagehand played as much of Hamlet as there was 
time for instead of as little. And the instant success of the experi- 
ment probably altered their minds no fuithei than to make them 
think the public mad. Mi Benson actual!) grves the pla) complete 
at two sittings, causing the afoicsaid numeious critics to remark 
with naive suiprise that Polonius is a complete and interesting 
character. It was the age of gross ignorance of Shakespear and 
incapacity for his wotks that produced the re\ival of senous in- 
discriminate eulogies with which we are familiar. It was the 
attention to those works that coincided with the movement for 
giving genuine instead of spurious and silly repiesentations of his 
plays. So much for Bardolatiyl 

It does not follow, howevei, that the right to criticize Shakespear 
involves the power of writing better plays. And in fact - do not be 
surprised at my modesty - I do not ptofess to write better plays. 
The writing of practicable stage plays does not piesent an infinite 
scope to human talent; and the playwrights who magnify its 
difficulties are humbugs. The summit of their art has been attained 
again and again. No man wdll ever write a better tragedy than Lear, 
a better comedy^than Le Festin de Pierre or Peer Gynt, a better 
opera than Don Giovanni, a better music drama than The Niblung’s 
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Ring, or, for the matter of that, better fashionable plays and melo- 
dramas than are now being turned out by writers whom nobody 
dreams of mocking with the word immortal* It is the philosophy, 
the outlook on life, that changes, not the ciaft of the playwright. A 
generation that is thoroughly moralized and patriotized, that con- 
ceives \irtuous indignation as spiritually nutiitious* that murders 
the murderer and robs the thief, that grovels before all sorts of 
ideals, social, military, ecclesiastical, royal and divine, may be, from 
my point of view, steeped in t not ; bunt need not want for as good 
plays as the hand of man can produce. Only, those plays will be 
neither wihten not i dished by men in whose philosophy guilt and 
innocence, and consequently re\enge and idolatry, have no mean- 
ing:. Such men must tewrite all the old plays in terms of theii own 
philosophy; and that is why, as Stuart-Glennie has pointed out, 
there can be no new drama without a new philosophy. To which I 
may add that there can be no Shakcspcar or Goethe without one 
eithei, nor two Sbahespears in one philosophic epoch, since, as I 
have said, the first great comei in that epoch reaps the whole harvest 
and reduces those who come after to the rank of mere gleaners, or, 
worse than that, fools who go laboriously through all the motions 
of the reaper and binder in an einpt\ field. What is the use of 
writing plays or painting frescoes if you have nothing tnoie to say 
or snew than was said md shewn bv Shakespear, Michael Angelo, 
and Raphael? If these had not seen tilings differently, fm better or 
woise, from the diamatic poets of the Townley mysteries, or from 
Giotto, they could not have produced their works: no, not though 
their skill of pen and hand had been double what it was. After them 
there was no need (and need alone nei\ es men to face the persecution 
in the teeth of which new art is brought to birth) to ledo the already 
done, until in due tune, when their philosophy woie itself out, a 
new race of nineteentli century poets and critics* from Byron to 
William Morris, began, first to speak coldly of Shakespear and 
Raphael, and then to rediscover, m the medieval art which these 
Renascence masters had superseded, certain forgotten elements 
which were germinating again for the new harvest. What is more, 
they began to discover that the technical skill of the masters was by 
no means superlative. Indeed, I defy anyone to prove that the great 
epoch makers in fine art have owed their position to theii tedmical 
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skill. It is true that when we seaich for examples* of a prodigious 
command of language and of graphic line, we can think of nobody 
better than Shakespear and Michael A.ngelo. But both of them laid 
their arts waste foi centm ies by leading later at lists to seek gj eatness 
in copying their technique. The technique was acquired, refined on, 
and elaborated over and ovei again; but the supremacy of the two 
great exemplais remained undisputed. As a matter of easily obsei v- 
able fact, eveiy generation produces men of extraordinary special 
fatuity, aitisiic, mathematical and linguistic, who foi lack of new 
ideas, oi indeed of an) ideas worth mentioning, a< hie\e no distinc- 
tion outside music halls and class rooms, although ihev tan do 
things easily that the great epoch makers did < lumsil\ 01 not at ill. 
The contempt of the academic pedant for the ongin il aitist is often 
founded on a genuine super ioiity of technical knowledge and 
aptitude: lie is sometimes a bettei anatomical draughtsman tlun 
Raphael, a better hand at tuple counterpoint than Bectho\cn, a 
better veisifiei than By ion. Nay this is ti ue not inert ly of pedants, 
but of men who ha\ ^produced woiks of ait of some note. It tech- 
nical facility weie ilu sectct of gt eatness in ait, Swinburnt wou^d 
be greatei than Bi owning and Byion rolled into one, Stevenson 
gieater than Scott or Dickens, Mendelssohn than Wagner, Michse 
than Madox Brown. Besides, new ideas inak^ their technrque as 
water makes its channel; and the technician v ithout ideas is as use- 
less as the canal const ruct 01 w ithout w ater , though he may do vc ty 
skilfully what the Mississippi does very tudek. To clinch the 
argument, you have only to observe that the epoch maker himself 
has generally begun working professionally before his new ideas 
have mastered him sufficiently to insist on constant expression by 
his art. In such cases you are compelled to admit that if he had by 
chance died earliei, his greatness would have remained unachieved, 
although his technical qualifications would have been well enough 
established. The eaily r mutative w orks of great men are usually con- 
spicuously inferior to the best works of their forerunners. Imagine 
Wagner dy ing after composing Rienzi, or Shelley after Zastiozzi! 
Would any competent aide then have latcd Wagner’s technical 
aptitude as high as Rossini’s, Spomini’s, or Meyerbeei’s; or Shelley's 
as high as Mooie’s? Turn the ptoblem another way: does anyone 
suppose that if Shakespear had conceived Goethe’s or Ibsen’s ideas, 
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he would have expressed them any worse than Goethe or Ibsen? 
Human faculty being what it is, is it likely that in our time any 
advance, except in external conditions, will take place in the arts of 
expression sufficient to enable an author, without making himself 
ridiculous, to undertake to say what he has to say bettei than Fomer 
or Shakespeai? But the humblest authm, and much more a rather 
ariogant one like myself, may piofess to have something to say by 
this time that neither Homer nor Shakespear said. And the playgoer 
may reasonably ask to have historical events and persons presented 
to him in the light of his own time, even though Homer and Shake- 
spear have already shewn them in the light of their time. For 
example, Homer presented Achilles and Ajax as heroes to the world 
in the Iliad. In due time came Shakespear, who said, virtually: I 
ically cannot accept this spoilt child and this brainy fool as great 
men metely because Hornet flattered them in playing to the Greek 
gallery. Consequently we have, in Troilus and Cressida, the verdict 
of Shakcspear’s epoch (our own) on the pair. This did not in the 
least involve any pretence on Sliakespear’s part to be a greater poet 
than Homei. 

When Shakespeai in turn came to deal with Henry V and Julius 
C.esar, he did so according to his own essentially knightly con- 
ception of a gtcat statesman-commander. But in the XIX century 
comes the Get man historian Mommsen, who also takes Caesar for 
his hero, and explains tire immense difference »n scope between the 
pei feet knight Vetcingetoiix and his gieat conqucioi Julius Caesar. 
In this eountiy, CaiKle, with his vein of peasant inspiration, appre- 
hended the sou of greatness that places the true lieio of history so 
far beyond the mere preux chevalier , w hose fanatical personal honor, 
gallantry, and self-sacrifice, are founded on a passion fo* death born 
of inability to bear the weight of a life that will not grant ideal con- 
ditions to the liver. This one ray of perception became Carlyle’s 
whole stock-in-trade; and it sufficed to make a literary master of 
him. In due time, when Mommsen is an old man, and Carlyle dead, 
come I and dramatize the by-this-time familiar distinction in Arms 
and the Man, with its comedic conflict between the knightly 
Bulgarian and the Mommsenite Swiss captain. Whereupon a great 
many playgoers who have not yet read Cervantes, much less 
Mommsen and Carlyle, raise a shriek of concern for their knightly 
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ideal as if nobody had ever questioned its sufficiency since the 
middle ages* Let them thank me for educating them so far. And let 
them allow me to set forth Gesar in the same modern light, taking 
the platform from Shakespear as he from Homer, and with no 
thought of pretending to express the Mommsonite view of Caesar 
any better than Shakespear expressed a view which was not even 
Plutarchian, and must, I fear, be referred to the tradition in stage 
conquerors established by Marlowe’s Tamerlane as much as to the 
chivalrous conception of heroism dramatized in Henry V. 

For my own part I can avouch that such powers of invention, 
humor and stage ingenuity as 1 have been able to exercise in Plays 
Pleasant and Unpleasant, and these Three Plj)S for Puritans, 
availed me not at all until I saw the old facts in a new light. Tech- 
nically, I do not find myself able to proceed otherwise than as 
former playwrights have done. True, my plays have* the latest 
mechanical improvements: the action is not carried on by im- 
possible soliloquies and asides; and my people get on and off the 
stage without requirii)g four doois to a room which in real life 
would have only one. But my stones are the old stories; my 
characters aie the familiar harlequin and columbine, clown and 
pantaloon (note the harlequin’s leap in the third act of Caesar and 
Cleopatra); my stage tricks and suspenses and thrills and jests are 
the ones in vogue when I was a boy, by which time my grandfather 
was tired of them. To the young people who make their acquaint- 
ance for the first time in my plays, they may be as novel as Cyrano’s 
nose to those who have never seen Punch; whilst to older playgoers 
the unexpectedness of my attempt to substitute natural history for 
conventional ethics and romantic logic may so transfigure the 
eternal stage puppets and their inevitable dilemmas as to make their 
identification impossible for the moment. If so, so much the better 
for me: I shall perhaps enjoy a few years of immortality. Bui the 
whirligig of time will soon bring my audiences to my own point of 
view; and then the next Shakespear that comes along will turn these 
petty tentatives of mine into masterpieces final for their epoch. By 
that time my twentieth century characteristics will pass unnoticed 
as a matter of course, whilst the eighteenth century artificiality that 
marks the work, of every literary Irishman of my generation will 
seem antiquated and silly. It is a dangerous thing to be hailed at 
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once, as a few rash admirers have hailed me, as above all things 
original: what the world calls originality is only an unaccustomed 
method of tickling it. Meyerbeer seemed prodigiously original to 
the Parisians when he first burst on them. Today, he is only the 
c»ow who followed Beethoven’s plough. I am a crow who have 
followed many ploughs. No doubt I seem prodigiously clever to 
those who ha\e ne\er hopped, hungry and curious, across the fields 
of philosophy, politics, and art. Kail Marx said of Stuart Mill that 
his eminence was due to the flatness of the surrounding country. In 
thtse days of Free Schools, universal reading, cheap newspapers, 
and the inevitable ensuing demand for notabilities of all sorts, 
lit'iuv, mrhtan, political and fashionable, to write paragraphs 
about, that sort of eminence is within the teach of very moderate 
ibihr>. Reputations aic cheap nowadays, tven were they dear, it 
would still be impossible for any public-spirited citizen of the 
world to hope that his reputation might endure; for this would be 
to hope that the flood of general enlightenment may nevei rise 
abo\ehis miserable high-watermark. I hate to think that Shakespear 
h is lasted 300 \ears, though he got no further than Koheleth the 
Pieacher, who died man) centuries before him; or that Plato, more 
than 2000 years old, is still ahead of our voters. We must hurry on: 
we must get rid of reputations: they are weeds in the soil of ig- 
noiancc. Cultivate that soil, and they will flower more beautifully, 
but only as annuals. If tins preface will at all help to get rid of mine, 
the writing of it will have been well worth the pains. 
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In the preface to Man and Superman Shaw criticiied Shakespeare jor 
not being an ( artist-philosopher\ 

• . • That the author of Every mm was no mere artist, but an artist- 
philosopher, and that the artist-philosophers aie the only sort ot 
artists I take quite seiiously, will be no news to you. Even PI at< > and 
Boswell, as the dramatists who invented Souates and Di Johnson, 
impress me mote deeply than the romantic playwrights. Ever since, 
as a boy, I first breathed the air of the transcendental regions at a 
performance of Mozart’s Zauberflotc, I have been proof against the 
garish splendors and alcoholic excitements of the ordinary stage 
combinations of Tappertitian romance with the police intelligence. 
Bunyan, Blake, Hogarth, and Turner (these fout apart and above 
all the English classics), Goethe, Shelley, Schopenhauer, Wagner, 
Ibsen, Morris, Tolstqy, and NicL/sche are among the writers w hose 
peculiar sense of die wotlcl I recognize as mote or less akin to 
my own. Mark the word peculiar. I lead Dickens and Shake spear 
without shame or stint but thcii pregnant observations and demon- 
strations of life are not co-ordinated into any philosophy 01 
religion; on the contraiy, Dickens’s sentimental assumptions ate 
violently contradicted b> his observations; and Shakcsptar’s pessi- 
mism is only his wounded humanity. Botli have the specific genius 
of the hedonist and the common sympathies ot human feeling and 
thought in pre-eminent degree. They ire often saner and sinew der 
than the philosophers just as Sancho Pan/a was often sunti and 
shrewder than Don Quixote. They clear aw ay vast masses of op- 
pressive gravity by their sense of the ridiculous, which is at bottom 
a combination of sound moral judgment with lighthearted good 
humor. But they are concerned with the cliveisities of the world 
instead of with its unities; they are so irreligious that they exploit 
popular religion for professional purposes without delicacy or 
scruple (for example, Sydney Carton and the ghost in Hamlet!); 
they are anarchical, and cannot balance their exposures of Angelo 
and Dogberry, *Sir Leicester Dedlock and Mr Tite Barnacle, with 
any portrait of a prophet or a worthy leader; they have no con- 
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structive ideas; they regard those who have them as dangerous 
fanatics; in all their fictions there is no leading thought or in- 
spiration for which any man could conceivably risk the spoiling of 
his hat in a shower, much less his life. Both are alike forced to 
borrow motives for the more stienuous actions of theii personages 
ftom the common stockpot of melodramatic plots; so that Hamlet 
has to be stimulated by the prejudices of a policeman and Macbeth 
by the cupidities of a bushranger. Dickens, without the excuse of 
having to manufacture motives for Hamlets and Macbcths, super- 
fluously punts his ciew down the stream of his monthly parts by 
mechanical devices which 1 leave you to describe, my own memory 
being quite baffled by the simplest question as to Monks in Oliver 
7 v. ist, oi the long lost parentage of Srnikc, or the relations between 
the Dorrit and Clennam families so inopportunely discovered by 
Monsk in ili gaud Blandois. The truth is, the world was to Shake- 
speai a great ‘stage of fools’ on which he was utterly bewildered. 
He could see no sort of sense in living at all; and Dickens saved 
himself from the despair of lhe dream in The Chimes by taking the 
world foi granted and busying himself with its details. Neither of 
them could do anything wall a serious positive character: they 
could place a human figure before vou with perfect verisimilitude; 
but when the moment came for making it live and move, they 
f mud, unless it made them laugh, that tliev had a puppet on their 
hands, and had to invent some artificial cxler lal stimulus to make it 
work. This is what is the matter with Hatnle 1 all through: he has no 
wifl except in his bur sts of tempei . Foolish Baidolatcis make a virtue 
oi this after their fashion: they declaie that the play is the tragedy of 
irresolution; but all Shakespeai’s projections of the deepest 
humanity he knew have the same defect: their characters and manners 
an k lifelike; but their actions arc forced on them from without, and 
the external force is grotesquely inappropriate except when it is 
quite conventional, as in the case of Hem y V. FalstafFis more vivid 
dun any of these serious reflective characters, because he is self- 
acting: Iris motives arc his own appetites and instincts and humors. 
Richard III, too, is delightful as the whimsic fl comedian who stops 
a funeral to make love to the corpse’s son’s widow; but when, in the 
next act, he is replaced by a stage villain who smothers babies and 
offs with people’s heads, we are revolted at the imposture and re- 
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pudiate the changeling. Faulcoribridge, Conolanus, Leontes are 
admirable descriptions of instinctive temperaments: indeed the play 
of Coriolanus is the greatest of Shakespeai’s comedies; but des- 
cription is not philosophy; and comedy neither compromises the 
author not teveals him. He must be judged by those characters into 
which he puts what he knows of himself, his Hamlets and Macbeths 
and Lears and Prosperos. If these characters ate agonizing in a void 
about factitious melodiamatic murders and lcvenges and the like, 
whilst the comic chat deters walk with their feet on solid ground, 
vivid and amusing, you know that the authoi has much to shew and 
nothing to teach. The comparison between Falstaif and Prospeio 
is like the comparison between Muuwbet and David Copper held. 
At the end of the book you know Micawber, whereas you only 
know what has happened to Da\ id, and are not intei ested enough in 
him to wonder what Ins polities or religion might be if anything so 
Stupendous as a religious or political idea, or a general idea of any 
sort, weie to occur to him. He is tolerable as a child; but he never 
becomes a man, anji might be left out of his own biography 
altogether but for his usefulness as a stage confidant, a Horatio ot 
‘Chailes Ins friend’: what they call on the stage a feeder. 

Now you cannot say this of the wo'hs of the anist-philosopheis. 
You cannot say it, for instance, of The Pilgnm’s Piogiess. Put youi 
Shakespearean hero and coward, Heniy V and Pistol or Puiolles, 
beside Mr Valiant and Mr Feanng, and you have a sudden revela- 
tion of the abyss that lies between the fashionable author who could 
see nothing in the wor Id but peisonal aims and the tragedy of their 
disappointment or the comedy of then incongruity, and the field 
preacher who achieved virtue and courage by identifying himself 
with the purpose of the woild as he understood it. The contrast is 
enormous: Bunyan’s coward stirs your blood mote than Shake- 
spear’s hero, whg actually leaves you cold and secietly hostile. You 
suddenly see that Shakespeai, with all his flashes and divinations, 
never understood virtue and courage, never conceived how any 
man who was not a fool could, like Bunyan’s hero, look back from 
the brink of the river of death over the strife and labor of his 
pilgrimage, and say ‘yet do I not lepent me'; or, w r ith the panache 
of a millionaire, bequeath *my sword to him that shall succeed me 
in my pilgrimage, and my courage and skill to him that can get it/ 
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This is the true joy in life, the being used for a purpose recognized 
by yourself as a mighty one; the being thoroughly worn out before 
you are thrown on the sciap heap; the being a force of Nature in- 
stead of a feverish selfish little clod of ailments and grievances com- 
plaining that the world will not devote itself to making you happy. 
And a No the only leal tragedy in life is the being used by peisonally 
minded men for purposes which you recognize to be base. All the 
rest is at worst mere misfortune or mortality: tins alone is misery, 
slaver} , hell on earth; and the revolt against it is the only foi ce that 
offers a man’s work to the poor didst, whom our personally minded 
rich people would so willingl} cmplo} as pandai, buffoon, beauty 
monger sentimentalize!, and the like. 
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In his preface to Saint Joan Shaw took up the matter of Shakespeare’ s 
failure to depict individuals of strength and responsibility in his plays . 

... I have, however, one advantage ovei the Elizabethans. I write 
in full view of the middle ages, which may be said to have been re- 
discoveied in the middle of the nineteenth century after an eclipse 
of about four bundled and fifty yeats. The lcnascence of antique 
liteiatuie and art in the sixteenth century, and the lu^ty giowth of 
capitalism, between rhembuiied the middle ages; and tlitii resunec- 
tion is a second renascence. Now theic is not a bieath of medieval 
atmosphere in Slukespear’s histoiics. His John of Gaunt is like a 
Study of the old age of Drake. Although he was«u Catholic by 
family tiadition, his figures ate all intensely Protestant, individualist, 
sceptical, self-centied in everything but theii love affaiis, and com- 
pletely personal and selfish even in them. His kings arc not states- 
men: his caidinals tfave no lcligion : a novice can tead his plays from 
one end to the othei without learning that the woilcl is finally 
governed by forces expressing themselves in religions and laws 
which make epochs rather than by vulgaily ambitious individuals 
who make rows. The divinity which shapes our ends, rough hew 
them how we will, is mentioned fatalistically only to be foi gotten 
immediately like a passing vague appiehension. To Shakespear as to 
Mark T wain, Cauchon would have been a tyi ant and a bully instead 
of a Catholic, and the inquisitor Lemaitie would have been a Sadist 
instead of a lawyer. Warwick would have had no moie feudal 
quality than his successor the king maker has in the play of Henry 
VI. We should have seen them all completely satisfied that if they 
would only to theii own selves be true they could not then br. false 
to any man (a precept which repiesents the leaction against 
medievalism at its intensest) as if they were beings in the air, with- 
out public responsibilities of any kind. All Shakespeai’s chaiacteis 
are so: that is why they seem natural to oui middle classes, who aic 
comfortable and irresponsible at other people’s expense, and are 
neither ashamed of that condition noi even conscious of it. Nature 
abhors this vacuum in Shakespear; and I have taken care to kttht 
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medieval atmosphere blow th tough m) play fteely. Those who see 
it pet formed will not mistake the staithng event it records for a 
mete personal accident. They will have before them not only the 
visible and human puppets, but the Church, the inquisition, the 
feudal system, vuth divine inspiration always beating against their 
too inelastic limits: all more tei rible in thcii dramatic force than any 
of the little moital figures clanking about in plate armoi 01 moving 
silently in the fiocks and hoods of the cider of St Dominic. 
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The Moral Order in Writing 

Shaw followed the same theme in a postscript to the preface for his 
novel , The Irrational Knot. Here he established a i first order * and a 
f second order* of literatures as might be expected he is in the ‘ first order * 
and Shakespeare is in the ‘second’, 

. . . Since writing the above I have looked through the proof-sheets 
of this book, and found, with some access of respect foi m\ youth, 
that it is a fiction of the first Older. By this I do not mean Lhat it is 
a masterpiece in that oidei, 01 e\en a pleisant example of it, 
but simply that, such as it is, it is one of those fictions in which 
themoralirs is original and not ready-unde. Now this quality is the 
true diagnostic ot the first oidei in liteiaruie, and irfrictd m all rhe 
arts, including the art of life. It is, for example, the distinction that 
sets Sliakespear’s Hamlet above his other plays, and that sets Ibsen’s 
work as a whole above Shakespear’s work as a whole. Shakespear’s 
morality is a meie^ reach-me-down ; and because Hamlet does not 
feel comfoitable in it and struggles against the misfit, lie suggests 
something better, futile as his struggle is, and incompetent as Shake- 
spear shews himself in his effort to think out die revolt of his feeling 
against ready-made moiality. Ibsen’s morality is original all 
through: he knows well that the men in the street have no use for 
principles, because they can neither understand nor apply them; 
and that w T hat they can understand and apply are arbitrary rules of 
conduct, often frightfully destructive and inhuman, but at least 
definite rules enabling the common stupid man to know where he 
stands and what he may do and not do without getting into trouble. 
Now to all writers of the first order, these rules, and the need for 
them produced by the moial and intellectual incompetence ot the 
ordinary human animal, are no more invariably beneficial and 
respectable than the sunlight which ripens the wheat in Sussex and 
leaves the desert deadly in Sahara, making the cheeks of the plough- 
man’s child rosy in the morning and striking the ploughman brain- 
sick or dead in the afternoon; no more inspired (and no less) than 
the religion of the Andaman islanders; as much in need of frequent 
throwing awdy and replacement as the community’s boots. By 
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writers of the second older the ready-made morality is accepted as 
the basis of all moral judgment and criticism of the characters they 
portray, even when their genius forces them to repiesent their most 
attractive heioes and heiomes as violating the lead} -made code m 
all duections. Fai be it fiom me to piettnd that the first older is 
mou readable than the second 1 Shakespeai, Scott, Dickens, Dumas 
ptjc ue not, to say the least, less ittdable than Euripides and Ibsen. 
Noi is the fust older always nioie constructive, for B}ion, Oscar 
ilde, and Laiochefoucauld did not get furthei m positive philo- 
sophv than Ruskin and Carl>le, though they could snuft Ruskin’s 
Seven Lamps with then fingers without flinching. Still, the first 
oidei lem tins tlie fust oidt r and the second the second for all tint: 
no mm n* no shuts his eyes md opens his mouth when religion and 
monlit} are oflcied to him on i long spoon can shate the same 
Pai 1 issi m bench with those wh :> make an onginal contribution to 
religion and mot ility, \\t te it onl^ a criticism 



Shakespeare and Bunyan 


Quite naturally for Shaw , Bunyan was an ' arti st- philosopher’ and a 
writer in the ‘first order \ Shaw contrasted Shakespeare u ith Bunyan in 
a review of a dramatisation oj The Pilgrim's Progress which appeared 
in the Saturday Review on 2 January 1 8gy m 

When I saw a stage veision of The Pilgnm’s Progress announced 
for production, I shook my head, knowing th it Bunyan is fai too 
great a diamatisi foi our thcatie, which Ins nc\u been icsolute 
enough even in its lewdness and ven dity 10 win the respect and 
interest which positive, pow ei ful wickedness always eng rpcs, much 
less the sex vices of men of heroic comiction Its gieitest catch, 
Shakespeai, wrote for the theme because, with txtraordm try 
artistic powers, he understood nothing and believed nothing. 
Thirty-six big plays in live blank verse acts, and (as Mt Ruskin, I 
think, once pointed out) not a stnglc hero 1 Only one man in them 
all who believes in life, enjoy s life, dunks life w 01 tit hv mg, and h is a 
sincere, unrhetoiicd tear dropped over ins death-bed, and that man 
— talstaft* Whataciew they art these Satuidtv to Monday athletic 
Stockbroker Orlandos, these villains, fools, clowns, drunkards, 
towards, intriguers, fighters, lovers, patnots, hvpochonduacs who 
mistake themsehes (and are mistaken by the author) for philo- 
sophers, princes without any sense of public duty, futile pessimists 
who imagine they are confronting a barren and unmeaning world 
when they are only contemplating their own worthlessness, self- 
seekers of all kinds, keenly observed and mrstcrfully drawn from 
the romantic-commtrci rl point of view. Ome or twice we scent 
among them an anticipation of the crudest side of Ibsen’s polemics 
on the Woman Question, as in All’s Well That Ends Well, wlieie 
the man cu s as meanlv selfish « figure beside Ins enlightened lady 
doctor wife as Helmer beside Nora, >r in Cymbclinc, where 
Posthumus, having, ts he believes, killed his wife for inconstancy, 
spccul rtes for a ni ;ment on what Ins hie would have been worth if 
the same standard of continence had been applied to himself. And 
certunly no modern study of the voluptuous temperament, and the 
spurious heroism and heroinism which its ecstasies produce, can 
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add much to Antony and Cleopatra, unless it were some sense of 
the spuriousness on the author’s part. But search for statesmanship, 
or even citizenship, or any sense of the commonwealth, material or 
spiritual, and you will not find the making of a decent vestryman or 
curate in the whole horde. As to faith, hope, courage, conviction, 
or any of the true heroic qualities, you find nothing but death made 
sensational, despair made stage-sublime, sex made romantic, and 
banenness covered up by sentimentality and the mechanical lilt of 
blank verse. 

All that you miss in Shakespear you find in Bunyan, to whom the 
Hue heroic came quite obviously and naturally. The world was*.to 
him a more tenible place than it was to Shakespear; but he saw 
tluough it a path at the end of which a man might look not only 
foi ward in the Celestial City , but back on his life and say: — ‘Tito’ 
with great difficulty I am got hither, yet now 1 do not repent me of 
all the trouble J ha\e been at to arrive .vhere 1 am. My sword I give 
to him ffiat shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, and my courage and 
skill to him that can get them.’ The heart vibrates like a bell to such 
an utterance as this: to turn from it to ‘Out, out, brief candle,’ and 
‘The rest is silence,’ and ‘ Wc are such stuff as dreams aie made of; 
and our little life is rounded by a slu<)’ is to turn from life, strength, 
resolution, morning air and eternal youth, to the terrors of a 
drunken nightmare. 

Let us descend now to the lower ground where Shakespear is not 
disabled by his infeiiority in energy and elevation of spirit. Take 
one of his big fighting scenes, and compare its blank verse, in point 
of mere rhetorical strenuousness, with Bunyan’s prose. Macbeth’s 
famous cue for the fight with Macduff runs thus: 

Yet I will try the last: before my bodv 
I throw 7 my warlike shield. Lay on, Macduff, 

And damned be him that first cries Hold, enough! 

Turn from this jingle, dramatically right in feeling, but silly and 
resourceless in thought and expression, to Apollyon’s cue for the 
fight in the Valley of Humiliation : T am void of fear in this matter. 
Prepare thyself to die; for I swear by my infernal den that thou 
shalt go no farther: here will I spill thy soul.’ This is the same thing 
done masterly. Apart from its superior grandeur, force, and appro- 
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priateness, it is better claptrap and infinitely better word-music. 

Shakespear, fond as he is of desciibing fights, has hardly ever 
sufficient energy or reality of imagination to finish without betray- 
ing the paper origin of his fancies by dragging in something classical 
in the style of Cyclops* hammer falling * on Mars’s armor, forged for 
proof eteme.’ Heai how Bunyan does it : * I fought till my sword did 
cleave to my hand; and when they were joined together as if the 
sword grew out of my arm; and when the blood run thorow my 
fingers, then I fought with most couiage.’ Nowhete in all Shake- 
spear is theie a touch like that of the blood running down through 
the man’s fingeis, and his courage rising to passion it it Even in 
mere technical adaptation 10 the ai t of the actor, Bum> an’s dramatic 
speeches are good as Shakespear s tirades. Only a named dra- 
matic speakei can appreciate the terse rnanageablene^ md efteaive- 
ness of such i speed i as this, with its grandiose exoidmm, followed 
up by its pointed question and its stein threat: ‘B) this I perceive 
thou art one of my subjects; for all that country is mine, and I am 
the Prince and the God of it. How is it then that the u hast ran away 
from thy King? W^re it not that I hope thou mayst do me more 
service, I would strike thee now at one blow to the ground/ Here 
theie is no raving and swearing and rhyming and classical allusion. 
The sentences go straight to then mark; and their concluding 
phrases soai like the sunrise, or swing and drop like a hammer, just 
as the actor wants them. 

I might multiply these instances b> the dozen; but I had rather 
leave dramatic students to compare the two authors at hist-hand. 
In an article on Bunvan latelv published in the Contemporary 
Review - the only article woith leading on the subject I ever saw 
(yes, thank >ou: I am quite familiar with Macaulaj’s patronizing 
prattle about The Pilgrim’s Progress) - Mr Richard Heath, the 
historian of the Anabaptist^ shews how Bunyan learnt his lesson, 
not onl\ from his own rough pilgnmage through life, but from the 
tradition of many an actual journey fiom re il Cities of Destruction 
(under Alva), with Inteipreteis* houses and convoy of Gieat-hearts 
all complete. Against such a man what chance had oui poor im- 
mortal William, with his ‘little Latin’ (would it had been less, like 
his Greek!), his heathen mythology, Ins Plutarch, his Boccaccio, his 
Holinshed, histircle of London hteiary wits, soddenmg their minds 
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with books and their nerves with alcohol (quite like us), and all the 
rest of his Strand and Fleet Street surroundings, activities, and 
interests, social and professional, mentionable and unmentionable? 
Let us applaud him, in due measui e, in that he came out of it no 
blackguardly Bohemian, but a thoroughly respectable snob; raised 
the desperation and cynicism of its outlook to something like sub- 
limity in his tragedies; dramatized its morbid, self-centred passions 
and its feeble and shallow speculations with all the foice that was in 
them; disinfected it by copious doses of romantic poetry, fun, and 
common sense; and gave to its perpetual sex-obsession the relief of 
individual character and feminine winsomeness. Also - if you ate a 
sufficiently good Whig - that after incarnating the spirit of the 
whole epoch which began with the sixteenth century and is ending 
(I hope) with the nineteenth, he is still the idol of all well-read 
children. But as he never thought a noble life worth living or a 
great work worth doing, because the commercial profit-and-loss 
sheet shewed that the one did not bring happiness nor the other 
money, he never struck the great vein - the vein in which Bunyan 
told of that ‘man of a very stout countenance’ who went up to the 
keeper of the book of life and said, not ‘Out, out, brief candle,* but 
‘Set down my name, sir/ and immediately fell on the armed men 
and cut his way into heaven after receiving and giving many 
wounds. 



The Difference between Brieux and Moliere 
or Shakespeare 

In the preface to Thiee Plays b\ Bncux Shaw, following his usual 
criteria > explained hi? prefe fence for Brieux over Shakespeare and 
Mo/tire. 

. . . Brifux’s task is thus laiget than Moh&e’s Molieie destroyed 
the prestige of those conspiracies against society which we call the 
professions, and which thnvc by tlu exploit ition of ldolitiy. He 
unmasked the doctor, the plnlosopher, the f< nang mister, the 
pnest He udiculed their dupes the livpodiondn k, the ae >de- 
mieian, the devotee, the gentleman in seat cl i of leeomphshments. 
He exposed the snob: he shewed the gcntleinm is iTit butt and 
creatuie of his valet, emphasizing thus the inevitable iclation be- 
tween the man who lives by unc lined money and the tnan who 
lives by weight of seiyice Beyond bunging tins latter point up to a 
later date Beaumaichais did nothing. But Moliere ntvet indicted 
society. Burke said that you cannot bung an indictment against a 
nation, yet within a generation from that utteiancc men began to 
dtaw indictments against whole epochs, cspecnlly against the 
capudistie epoch. It is tun tint MoIkmc like Shikcspcar, indicted 
human nature, which would seem to be a btoadu ittaek, but such 
attacks onlv make thoughtful men mclmehoK and hopeless, and 
practical men cymcjl ot muiderous Lc Misinthiopc , which seems 
to me, as a fou ignei puh ips, to be Me line’s dullest and w oist play, 
is like Hamlet in tw o icspcets The hist, which is th it it w ould have 
been much better if it had been w ritten in piosc, is merely technical 
and need not detain us. The second is that the author does not 
clearly know what he is duving it. Le hesun de Pieue, Moheie’s 
best philosophic play, is as brilliant and arresting as Le Misanthrope 
is neither the one nor the other; but here again theie is no positive 
side: the statue is a hollow creature w ith nothing to say for himself; 
and Don Juan makes no attempt to take advantage of his weakness. 
The reason why Shakespear and Moliere are always well spoken of 
and recommenced to the young is that their quarrel is really a 
quarrel with God for not making men bettei. If they had quarrelled 
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with a specified class of persons with incomes of four figures for not 
doing their woik better, or for doing no work at all, they would be 
denounced as seditious, impious, and proliigate corrupters of 
morality. 

Biicux wastes neither ink nor indignation on Providence. The 
idle despair that shakes its fist impotently at the skies, uttering 
sublime blasphemies, such as 

As flies to wanton bo\s are we to the gods: 

Thc\ kill us for theii sport. 

does not amuse Bneu\. His fisticuffs are not aimed heavenward: 
the) fall on human noses for the good of human souls. When he 
sees human nature in conflict with a political abuse, he does not 
blame human nature, knowing that such blame is the favorite trick 
ol those who wish to perpetuate the abuse without being able to 
defend it. He does not even blame the abuse: he exposes it, and then 
leaves human nature to tackle it with its eyes open. 
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Shakespeare and Ibsen 

The person Shaw held up most constantly in contrast to Shakespeare 
was Ibsen ; the differences between them symbolized for Shaw the 
superiority of the type of play-writing for which he waged a ceaseless 
war . In the Satuiday Review of 26 March 1898 he scolded William 
Archer for putting Shakespeare in the same class with Ibsen as a 
thinker . 

. . . To Mr Aicher, also, I have a remonstiancc to address. He has 
dropped into poetry, to the extent of a column and a half in the 
Chionicle, ovet the same matter. And lie has actuill;y dragged in 
Shakespear! Is it kind to Shakespear? Is it polite to Ibsen? I notice 
how very guaidedly it is done: a caieful scrutiny will $hcw that Mr 
Archer has committed himself to nothing mote controversial than 
the statement that Ibsen will go the way that Shakespear went, which 
may mean no more tl]an the way of all flesh. But I am greatly afraid 
that Ibsen will infet, at the first glance, he is expected to feel 
complimented at being coinpaicd to Shakespear, in which case lie 
will certainly be so unspeakably enraged that no subsequent ex- 
planations will evei jesture the good understanding existing be- 
tween him and his tianslatot. It reminds one of the painful occasion 
when, at a musical celebiation, a wreath was solemnly aw aided to 
Gounod and Wagner as representing jointly all that was gieat in 
modern music, with the lesult, of couise, of throwing both masters 
into a frenzy. Considering that the liteiaiy side of the mission of 
Ibsen here has been the rescue of this unhappy country from its 
centuries of slavery to Shakespeai, it does seem a little strong to in- 
form the creatoi of the Master-builder and Hedda Gabler that he is 
going the w'ay of the creator of Prospero and the Queen in Hamlet. 
There is nothing that requires more discretion than the paying of 
compliments to great men. When an American journalist describes 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones as ‘the English Gustave Dor6/ or declares 
Madox Brown to have been ‘as a realist, second only to Frith/ he 
means well; and possibly the victims of his good intentions give 
him credit for diem. But I do most earnestly beg the inhabitants of 
this island to be extremely careful how they compare any foreigner 
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to Shakespear. The foreigner can know nothing of Shakespeare 
power over language. He can only judge him by his intellectual 
force and dramatic insight, quite apart from his beauty of expression* 
From such a test Ibsen comes out with a double first-class: Shake- 
spear comes out hardly anywheie. Our English deficiency in 
anal) tic power makes it extremely hard for us to understand how a 
man who is great in any lespect can be insignificant in any other 
lespect; and perhaps the average foreigner is not much cleverer. But 
when the fouigncr has the particular respect in which our man is 
gicat cut oft fiom 1 lm artificially b) the change of language, as a 
screen of c< Ion d glass will shut off certain lays from a camei a, then 
the deficiency which is concealed even from our experts by the 
splendoi of Slnkespeai’s literal) sriit, may be obvious to quite 
commonpl ict ptople who know him only thiough translations. In 
an\ language of the woild Biand, Peer Gynt, and Emperor or 
Galilean piovt then authot a tlunkei of extiaordinaiy penetration* 
and a noralist of international influence. Turn from them to To be 
01 not to be, 01 The seven ages of man, and imagine, if you can* 
anybody more critical than a village schoolmaster being imposed 
on by such platitudinous fudge. The comparison does not honor 
Ibsen: it makes Sh ikespeai ridiculous: and foi both their sakes it 
should not be drawn. If we cannot for once let the poor Baid alone, 
let us humbly apologize to Ibsen for our foolish worship of a 
foolish collection of shallow proveibs in blank verse. Let us plead 
that if we compaie, not the absolute Shakespear with die absolute 
Ibsen, but the advance fiom the old stage zany Hamblet to our 
William’s Hamlet with the advance fiom Faust to Peer Gynt, 
Hamlet was really a great achievement, and might stand as an 
isolated feat against Peer Gynt as an isolated feat. But as it led to 
nothing, whereas Peer Gynt led to so much that it now ranks only 
as pait of Ibsen’s romantic wild oats - above all, aS Ibsen’s message 
nerved him to fight all Europe in the teeth of starvation, whereas 
Shakespear’ s was not proof even against the ignorance and vulgarity 
of the London playgoer, it only needs another turn of the dis- 
cussion to shew that a comparison of the two popular master- 
pieces is like a comparison of the Eiffel Tower to one of the peaks 
in an Alpine chain. It is quite useless to attempt to flatter the great 
men of the nineteenth century by comparing them to the men of 
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the decadent sixteenth. It shews a want of respect for them and for 
ourselves. If Ibsen had got no further than ‘the path that Shake- 
spear trod/ lie would never have been heard of outside Noiway; 
and as it is quite possible that he may be peifectly aware of this, I 
imploie Mr Archer never to mention Stratfoid-on-Avon to him, 
especially as he has already confer red tire Order of the Swan on 
Maeterlinck. Ibsen may be as little disposed to share honors with 
‘the Belgian Shakespear* as Wagner was with Gounod. 
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In mutters of dramatic construction Shaw had the highest regard for 
Shakespeare . The hulk of his obsen attons on the subject are found in his 
discussion t of the indn idual play s, more references appear in the section 
on Shake speatc s philosophy . In addition to these , however 9 there are 
other statements by Shaw on Shakespeare's dtamatic art . In Tile 
Quint essence of Ibstmsm Shaw praises Shahespeare 9 along wtfh 
Ibsen , for ai aiding the ust of accidents in his plays. The passage comes 
frrn the chapter called 1 The 1 ethnical Nou Ity ui Ibsens Plays ' . 

... In short, pine accidents aie not dramatic: they are only anec- 
dotic. Tliev mav hi sens itional, linpicssivc, pio\ocative, urinous, 
urrious oi a do/en other dungs; but the^ have no specifically 
diarn uic intetest. Theie is no diama in being knocked down or run 
over. Tlie catastrophe in Hamlet would not be in the least dramatic 
had Polomus fallen clownstaus and bioken his neck, Claudius suc- 
cumbed to delirium tremens, Hamlet forgotten to breathe in the 
mtensirv of lus philosophic speculation, Ophelia died of Danish 
measles, Laeites been shot b> tilt palace sentry, and Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstem clrovntd m the North Sea. Even as it is, the 
Queen, wlio poisons herself b} at cidcnt, has an air of being polished 
off to get her out of the w,\y : her death is the one dramatic failuie 
of the puce. Bushels of good papti have been inked in vain by 
wntets who imagined they could produce a tragedy by killing 
evti vonc in the last au accidentally. As a matter of fact no accident, 
howev ei sanguinary, can produce a moment of real drama, though 
a difteience of opinion between husband and wif$ as to living in 
town or country might be the beginning of an appalling tragedy or 
a capital comedy. 

It may be said that everything is an accident: that Othello’s 
charactei is an accident, lago’s character anothei accident, and the 
fact that they happened to come together in the Venetian service an 
even more accidental accident. Also that Torvald Hclmer might just 
as likely have mauled Mrs Nickltby as Nora. Granting this trifling 
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for what it is worth, the fact remains that marriage is no more an 
accident than birth or death: that H, it is expected to happen to 
everybody. And if every man has a deal of Torvald Helmer 
in him, and every woman a good deal of Nora, neither their char- 
acters nor their meeting and marrying are accidents. Othello, 
though entertaining, pitiful, and lesonant with the thrills a master of 
language can produce by mere aitistic sonority is ceitainly much 
more accidental than A Doll’s House; but it is coriespondingly less 
important and interesting to us. It has been kept alive, not by its 
manufactured misunderstandings and stolen handkerchiefs and the 
like, nor even by its oichestral verse, but by its exhibition and dis- 
cussion of human nature, marriage, and jealousy; and it would be a 
prodigiously better play if it were a serious discussion of the highly 
interesting problem of how a simple Moorish soldier would get on 
with a ‘super subtle’ Venetian lady of fashion if he maniefl hei. As it 
is, the play turns on a mistake; and though a mistake can produce a 
murder, which is the vulgai substitute for a tragedy, it cannot pro- 
duce a real tragedy in tjae modern sense. Reflective people are not 
more interested in the Chamber of Horrors than in theii own homes, 
nor in murderers, victims, and villains than in themselves; and the 
moment a man has acquired sufficient reflective pow r er to cease 
gaping at waxworks, he is on his way to losing inteicst in Othello, 
Desdemona, and Iago exactly to the extent to which they become 
interesting to the police. Cassio’b weakness for drink comes much 
nearer home to most of us than Othello’s strangling and thioat cut- 
ting, or Iago’s theatrical confidence trick. The proof is that Shake- 
spear’s professional colleagues, who exploited all his sensational 
devices, and piled up torture on murder and incest on adultery until 
they had far out-Heroded Herod, are now unmemorable and un- 
playable. Shakespear survives because he coolly treated the sensa- 
tional horrors of his borrowed plots as inorganic theatrical 
accessories, using them simply as pretexts for dramatizing human 
character as it exists in the normal world. In enjoying and discussing 
his plays we unconsciously discount the combats and murders: 
commentators are never 90 astray (and consequently so ingenious) 
as when they take Hamlet seriously as a madman, Macbeth as a 
homicidal Highlander, and impish humorists like Richard and Iago 
as lurid villains of the Renascence. The plays in which these figures 
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appear could be changed into comedies without altering a hair of 
their beards. Shakespeai, had anyone been intelligent enough to tax 
him with this, would perhaps have said that most crimes are acci- 
dents that happen to people exactly like ourselves, and that 
Macbeth, under propitious circumstances, would have made an 
exemplary rector of Stratford, a real criminal being a defective 
monster, a human accident, useful on the stage only for minor parts 
such as Don Johns, second murdeiers, and the like. Anyhow, the 
fact remains that Slnkespeai survives by what he has in common 
with Ibsen, and not by what lie lias in common with Webster and 
the test. Hamlet’s suipnse at finding thaL he ‘lacks gall’ to behave 
in the idt alistically coi venrional manner, and that no exriemity of 
rhetoric about the duty of ie\etiging ‘a dear father slain’ and ex- 
teiminating the *blood\ bawdy villain’ who murdeied him seems 
to make any difference in their domestic relations in the palace in 
Elsinoie, still keeps us talking about him *nd going to the theatre to 
listen to him, whilst the older Hamlets, who never had any Ibsenist 
hesitations, and shammed madness, and entangled the courtiers in 
the airas and burnt them, and stuck hard to the theatrical school of 
the fat boy in Pickwick (‘I wants to make youi flesh creep’), are as 
dead as John Shakespeai’s mutton. 
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'A Dressing Room Secret" 

For the Ha^ market Theatre programme oj The Daik Lady of the 
Sonnets* dated 24 No\ ember 1910 , Shaw nrote a little sketch entitled 
*A Dressing Room Secret . This humorous piece imohes a bust of 
Shakespeare and se\ eral of the characters from hi\ plays S haw makes 
the point that Shakespeare s characters are not psychological entities, as 
many critics insist, but dramatic creations It is uiitnn in fun but this 
does not present its bang both serious and p<ru/ u\c {It i* reprinted in 
Shaw 9 s Short Stones, Su ips mcl Slmin^ ) 

It was tping-on day, ind the last tone lies wtu being given to 
the ( ostiums foi tin Shihi spear Bill as die we ucrs*f teed the 
looking-glass at the costumier s 

‘It’s no use/ said lago disc >nt< nredly. T dont lr ( k right, and 
I dont fed right * # 

T assuie you, sn/ snd the costutmt t ‘\ou 11c a perfect picture * 
T iTurs lot )k \ pietun/ ‘‘did lago, ‘but I dont 1 ok the eh it icier ’ 
‘What char ae ter ^ sud die costumur 
‘The character of lago, of couise My ehai leter 
‘Sit/ said tilt costumu •* ‘si id 1 1 tdl \ou a sectct that would ruin 
me if it became km wn that I betriycd it' 1 ’ 

‘Has it anything to do w ith this dress' 5 ’ 

‘It has ( vet \ thing to do with it, sir ’ 

‘ Then file aw a) d 

‘Well, sir, tin truth is we cannot dress I rgo in ch uacter, because 
he is not a eharactei ’ 

‘Not a character! lago not a character* Aie you mirP Aie you 
diunk? Aie you hopelessly illiterate? Aie you imbecile ? Oi aie you 
simply blasphemous* 5 ’ 

‘I know it seems picsumptuous, sir, after so many great critics 
have written long ehapteis analyzing the elnricttr of lago • that 
profound, complex, enigmatic crouton of our greatest dramatic 
poet. But it you notice, sir, nobody has evei had to wnie long 
chapters about my chdiactu.’ 

‘Why on earth should they?* 



‘a dressing room secret’ 

‘Why indeed, sir! No enigma about me. No profundity. If my 
character was much written about, you would be the fiist to suspect 
that I hadnt any.’ 

‘If that bust of Shakespear could speak/ said Iago, severely, ‘it 
w r ould ask to be removed at once to a suitable niche in the facade 
of the Sliake^peai Memorial National Theatre, instead of being left 
heie to be insulted.’ 

‘Not a bit of it/ said the bust of Shakespeat. ‘As a mattei of 
tact, i can >>peak. It is not eas\ tor a bust to speak; but when I hear 
an honest man icbuked foi talking common sense, even the stones 
would speak. And I am onh plastct.’ > 

‘ This is a sill} trick/ gasped Iago, snuggling with, the effects of 
the srait the batd hid given him. ‘You have a phonogiaph in that 
bust. You might at least have made it a blank wise phonogiaph.’ 

‘On tny honoi, sir/ pioicsted the pale costumier, all disordered, 
‘not a w r ord has ever passed between me and that bust - I beg 
paidon, me and Mi Shakespear - befote this hour.’ 

‘The reason you cannot get the dress and the make-up right is 
\eiy simple/ said the bust. ‘I made a mess of Iago because villains 
ate such infernally dull and disagieeable people that I nevei could 
go thiough w nil them. I can stand five minutes of a villain, like Don 
John in - in - oh, whats its name? - you know - that box office play 
with the comic constable in it. But if I had to spiead a villain out 
and make his pait a big one, I aluavs ended, in spite of myself, by 
making him utliei a pleasant soil of chap. I used to feci vety bad 
about it. It was all tight as long as they weie doing reasonably 
pleasant thing*; but when it came to making them commit all sorts 
of minders and tell all soit ot lies and do all sotts of mischief, 1 felt 
ashamed. I had no right to do it.’ 

‘Surely/ said Iago, ‘you dont call Iago a pleasant sort of chap!’ 

‘One of the most popular characters on the stage/ said the bust. 

‘Me!’ said Iago, stupent. 

The bust nodded, and immediately fell on the flooi on its nose, as 
the sculptor had not balanced it foi nodding. 

The costumier rushed forward, and, with many apologies and 
solicitous expressions of legiet, dusted the Batd and replaced him 
on his pedestal, fortunately unbroken. 

‘I remember the play you were in/ said the bust, quite undis- 
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turbed By its misadventure. ‘I let myself go on the verse: thunder- 
ing good stuff it was: you could hea^ the souls of the people crying 
out in the mere sound of tht lines. I didnt bother about the sense - 
just flung about all the splendid words I could find. Oh, it was 
noble, I tell you: drums and trumpets, and the Piopontick and the 
Hellespont; and a malignant and tmbaned Turk in Aleppo; and 
ejes that dropt teais as fast as the Arabian trees then medicinal 
gum: the most impossible, fai -fetched nonsense; but such music! 
Well, I started that plav with two frightful villains, one male and 
one female.’ 

‘Fern tie!’ said Iago ‘You forget. There is no female villain in 
Othello/ 

T tell vou therts no \illain u all in it,’ said the lmmoilal William. 
‘But 1 started with a fern tic Milam/ 

‘Who?’ said the costumier. 

‘Desdemona, of course/ replied the Bard T had \ tremendous 
notion of a supersubtk and uttcih coirupt Venetian 1 idv who was 
to dnve Othello to clq&pair by bei racing him I/s all in the first act. 
But I weakened on it She turned amiable on lm hands in spue of 
me. Besides, I saw that it wasnt necessary - that I could get a far 
more smashing effect by making lici quite innocent. I yielded to 
that temptation: I ne\er could resist an effect. It was a sin against 
human natuie; and I was well paid out, for the change turned the 
play into a faice/ 

‘A farce!’ exclaimed Iago and the costumier simultaneously, 
unable to believe their eais. ‘Othello a farce 1 * 

‘Nothing else/ said the bust dogmatically. 'You think a farce is 
a play in which some funny rough-and-tumble makes the people 
laugh. Thats only your ignoiance. What I call a faice is a play m 
which the misunderstandings aie not natuial but mechanical. By 
making Desdemona a decent poor deul of an honest woman, and 
Othello a really superior sort of man, I took away all natural reason 
for his jealousy. To make the situation natuial I must eithei have 
made her a bad woman as I originally intended, or him a jealous, 
treacherous, selfish man, like Leontes m The Tale. But I couldn't 
belittle Othello in that way; so, like a fool, I belittled him the other 
way by making him the dupe of a farcical trick with a handkerchief 
that wouldn't have held water off the stage for five minutes. Thats 



*A DRESSING ROOM SECRET* 

why the play is no use with a thoughtful audience. It’s nothing but 
wanton mischief and muider. I apologize for it; though, by Jingo! 
I should like to see any of youi modern chaps write anything half 
so good/ 

‘I always said that Emilia was the real part for the leading lady/ 
sud th< costumier. 

‘But you didnt change your mind about me/ pleaded Iago. 

‘Yes I did/ said Shakespear. ‘I started on you with a quite clear 
notion of diawing the most detestable SQrt of man I know: a fellow 
who goes in foi being fiank and genial, unpietentious and second 
rate, content to be a satellite of men with more style, but who [s 
loathsomely coarse, and has that stupid sorr of selfishness that makes 
i man incapable of underst inding the mischief his dirty tucks may 
do, or refraining fiom them if theie is the most wretched trifle to be 
gained b> them. But my contempt and loathing for the creature- what 
was worse, the intense boredom of him - beat me befoie I got into 
the second act. The leally true and natural things he said weie so 
sicktningly coarse that I couldn’t go on fouling my play with them. 
He began to be clever and witty m spite of me. Then it was all up. It 
was Richard III ovet again. I made him a humorous dog. I went 
furthei I g i\ e him my own divine contempt for the follies of man- 
kind and for himself, instead of his own propet infernal envy of 
man’s divinity That soit of thing was always happening to me. 
Some pla^s it improved; but it knocked the bottom out of Othello. 
It doesnt amuse really sensible people to see a woman strangled by 
mistake. Of course some people would go anywhere to see a woman 
strangled, mistake 01 no mistake, but such liff-tafT aie no use to 
me, though their monej is as good as anyone else’s/ 

The bust, whose poweis of conversation were beginning to 
alarm the costumier, hard pressed as he was for time, was about to 
proceed when the door flew open and Lady Macbeth rushed in. As 
it happened, she was Iago’s wife; so the costumier did not think it 
it necessary to remind her that this was the gentlemen’s dressing 
room. Besides, she was a person of exalted social station; and he was 
so afraid of her that he did not even venture to shut the door lest 
such an action might seem to imply a rebuke to her for leaving it 
open. 

‘I feel quite sure this dress is all wrong/ she said. ‘They keep 
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telling me I’m a perfect picture; but I dont feel a bit like Lady 
Macbeth.’ 

'Heaven forbid you should, madam 1 ’ said the costumici. ‘We 
can change your appearance, but not your nature.’ 

‘Nonsense!* said the lady: ‘my natuie changes with ever} new 
dress I put on. Goodness Gracious, whats that?’ she exclaimed, as 
the bust chuckled approvingly. 

‘It’s the bust,’ said Iago. ‘He talks like one o’clock. I really 
believe it’s the old man himself.’ 

‘Rubbish!’ said the lady. ‘A bust can’t talk.’ 

‘Yes it can,’ said Shakespear. ‘/am talking; and / am a bust.’ 

‘Rut I tell you you cant,’ said tlu ladv: ‘it’s not good sense.’ 

‘Well, stop me if you can,’ said Shakespeai, ‘ Nobod j evet could 
in Bess’s time.’ 

‘Nothing will ever make me believe it,’ said the lad) . *Ti’s meie 
medieval superstition. But 1 put it to you, do I look in this chess as 
if I could commit a muidei?’ 

‘Dont worry about it,’ said the Baid. ‘You aic anothu of my 
failures. I meant Lady Mac to be something it all) awful; but site 
turned into my wife, who never committed a muidei m hci life - at 
least not a quick one.’ 

‘Your wife! Ann Hathaway!! Was she like Lad) Macbeth?’ 

‘Very,’ said Shakespear, with con\iction. ‘If you notice, Lady 
Macbeth has only one consistent characteristic, winch is, that she 
thinks everything her husband does is wrong and that she can do it 
better. If I’d ever mutdered anybody she’d ha\e bullied me foi 
making a mess of it and gone upstaiis to iinpiove cm it heiself. 
Whenever we gave a party, she apologized to the compaivy fot my 
behavior. Apart from that, I defy you to find anv soit of sense in 
Lady Macbeth. I couldnt conceive anybody murdering a man like 
that. All I could flo vhen it came to the point was just to brazen it 
out that she did it, and then give her a little touch of nature or two- 
from Ann - to make people believe she was zeal.’ 

‘I am disillusioned, disenchanted, disgusted,’ said the lady. ‘You 
might at least have held your tongue about it until aftei the Ball.’ 

‘You ought to think the better of me for it,’ said the bust. ‘I was 
really a gentle creature. It was so awful to be born about ten times as 
clever as anyone else - to like people and yet to have to despise 
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their vanities and illusions. People are such fools, even the most 
likeable ones, as fai as brains go. I wasnt ciuel enough to enjoy my 
superiority.’ 

‘Such conceit!’ said the lady, turning up her nose. 

‘ Whats a man to do?’ said the Bard. ‘Do you suppose I could 
go round pretending to be an ordinal y peison?* 

‘I believe you have no conscience,’ said the lady. ‘It has often 
been noticed.’ 

‘Conscience!* cried the bust. ‘Why, it spoilt my best character. 
I statted to wiite a play about Heniy V. I wanted to shew him in his 
dissolute vouth; and I planned a very icmarkable charactei, a sort 
of Hamlet sowing his wild oats, to be always with the Piince, 
pointing the moiai and adorning the tale - excuse the anachronism: 
Di Johnson, I believe: the only man that ever wrote anything 
sensible about me. Poins was the name of this paragon. Well, if 
voull believe me, I had luidly got well into the play when a 
wi etched supet whom I intended for a cowardly footpad just to 
conic on in a couple of scenes to rob some met chant and then be 
robbed himself bv the Piince and Poins - a creature of absolutely 
no impoitance- suddenly turned into a magnificent reincarnation 
of Silenus, a monumental comic part. He killed Poins; he killed the 
whole plan of the play. I revelled in him; wallowed in him; made a 
delightful little citcle of disreputable people fo* him to move and 
shine in. I felt sure that no matter how my other characters might 
go back on me, he never would. But I reckoned without my con- 
science. One evening, as I was walking through Eastcheap with a 
3 oung friend (a young man with his life befoie him), I passed a fat 
old man, half drunk, leering at a woman who ought to have been 
young but wasnt. The next moment my conscience was saying in 
my ear: “William: is this funny?” I preached at my young friend 
until he pretended he had an appointment and left me. Then I went 
home and spoilt the end of the play. I didnt do it well. I couldnt do 
it right. But I had to make that old man perish miserably; and I had 
to hang his wietched parasites or throw them into the gutter and the 
hospital. One should think before one begins things of this sort. By 
the way, would you mind shutting the door? I am catching cold.* 

‘So sorry,’ said the lady. ‘My fault.’ And she ran to the door and 
shut it before the costumier could anticipate her. 
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Too late. 

* I am going to sneeze/ said the bust; ‘and I dont know that I 
can.* 

With an effort it succeeded just a little in retracting its nostrils 
and screwing up its eyes. A fearful explosion followed. Then the 
bust lay in fragments on the floor. 

It never spoke again. 
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‘The Shakespearean Law* 

In the preface to Marl and Superman Shaw described the 'Shake- 
spearean Law 9 regarding the relationship between men and women in 
the ploys . 

... In Shakespear’s plays the woman always takes the initiative. In 
his problem play s and Ins popular plays alike the love interest is the 
interest of seeing the woman hunt the man down. She may do it by 
charming him, like Rosalind, or by stratagem, like Manana; butjn 
every case the relation between the woman and the man is the same: 
she is the pursuer and contriver, he the pursued and disposed of. 
When she is baffled, like Ophelia, she goes mad and commits 
suicide; and the man goes straight from her funeral to a fencing 
match. No doubt Natuie, with very young creatures, may save the 
woman the trouble of scheming: Piospero knows that he has only 
to throw Ferdinand and Miranda together and they will mate like a 
pair of doves; and there is no need for Perdita to captuic Florizel as 
the lady doctoi in All’s Well That Ends Well (an early Ibsenite 
heroine) captures Bertram. But the mature cases all illustrate the 
Shakespearean law. The one apparent exception, Petruchio, is not 
a real one: he is most carefully characterized as a purely commercial 
matrimonial adventuier. Once he is assured that Katharine has 
money, he undertakes to marry her before he has seen her. In real 
life we find not only Petruchios, but Mantalinis and Dobbins who 
pursue women with appeals to their pity or jealousy or vanity, or 
cling to them in a romantically infatuated way. Such effeminates do 
not count in the world scheme: even Bunsby dropping like a fasci- 
nated bird into the jaws of Mrs MacStinger is by comparison a true 
tragic object of pity and terror. I find in my own plays that Woman, 
projecting herself dramatically by my hands (a process over which 
I assure you I have no more real control than I have over my wife), 
behaves just as Woman did in the plays of Shakespear. 
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A Debt to Burbage 

In the preface to Great Catherine Shaw made the interesting suggestion 
that the actor Richard Burbage should be given some of the credit for 
the great heroic roles written by Shakespeare . 

. . . Even at the lisk of talking shop, an honest playwright should 
take at least one opportunity of acknowledging that his ait is not 
only limited by the art of the actoi, but often stimulated and 
developed by it. No sane and skilled authoi writes plays that present 
impossibilities to the actor 01 to the stage engineei. If, as occasion- 
ally happens, he asks them to do things that they have never done 
before and cannot conceive as presentable or possible (as Wagner 
and Thomas Hardy have done, for example), it is alw a> srfound that 
the difficulties are not ically insupeiable, the author having foieseen 
unsuspected possibilities both in the actor and in the audience, 
whose uill-to-make-beheve can perform the quaintest miracles. 
Thus may authors advance the aits of acting and of staging plays. 
But the actor also may enlarge the scope of the drama by displayir g 
powers not previously discovered by the author. If the best avail- 
able actois ate only Hoiatios, tiie authois will have to leave Hamlet 
out, and be content with Hoiatios for heroes. Some of the diffeience 
between Shakespear’s Orlandos and Bassanios and Bei trams and his 
Hamlets and Macbeths must have been due not only to his develop- 
ment as a dramatic poet, but to the development of Burbage as an 
actor. Playwrights do not write for ideal actoi s when theii livelihood 
is at stake: if thev did, they would write pans foi heroes with 
twenty arms like an Indian god. 



Tragedy, Comedy, and Tragi-comedy 

In a piece called ‘ Tolstoy : Tragedian or Comedian ?' Shaw discussed 
Shakespeare' s plays in terms of traditional categories . 

Was Tolstoy tragedian or comedian? The populai definition of 
tragedy is heavy drama in which everyone is killed in the last act, 
comedy being light diama in which everyone is mairied in the last 
act. The classical definition is, of tiagedy, drama that purges the 
soul by pity and teiror, and, of comedy, drama that chastens morals 
by ndicule. These classical definitions, illustrated by Eschylus- 
S< ph'ir les-Eutipides versus Aristophanes in the ancient Greek 
theattc, and Corneille- Racine lersus Moli&ie in the Fiench theatre, 
aie still much the best the uitic can work with. But the British 
school has always scandalized classic scholaiship and French taste by 
defying them: nothing will prevent the English playwright from 
mixing comedy, and even toinfooleiy, with tiagedy. Leai may pass 
for pine tiagedy; foi even the fool m Lear is tragic; but Shakespear 
could not keep the poilei out of Macbtth nor the clown out of 
Antony and Cleopatia. We aie incoingible in this respect, and may 
as well make a meiit of it. 

We must therefor t recognize and examine a third variety of 
drama. It begins as tragedy with scraps of fun in it, like Macbeth, 
and ends as comedy without mirth in it, the pLce of mirth being 
taken b^ a more or less bitter and ethical iiony. We do not call the 
it suit melodiatna, because that term has come to mean drama in 
which crude emotions ate helped to expression by musical accom- 
paniment. Besides, theie is at first no tiue new species: the incon- 
gruous cleint nts do not combine : theic is simply frank juxtaposition 
ot fun witli teiror in tiagedy and of gravity with levity in comedy. 
You have Macbeth; and you have Le Misanthrope, Lc Festin de 
Pierie, All’s Well That Ends Well, Tioilus and Cressida: all of 
them, from the Aristotelian and Voltairean point cf view, neither 
fish, fowl, nor good red herring. 

When the censorship killed seiious drama in England, and the 
dramatists had to express themselves in novels, the mixture became 
mo re lawless than ever: it was piactised by Fielding and culminated 
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In Dickens, whose extravagances would have been severely curbed 
If he had had to submit his Micawbers and Mrs Wilfers to the test of 
representation on the stage, when it would have been discovered at 
once that their parts are mere repetiti6ns of the same joke, and have 
none of that faculty of developing and advancing matters which 
constitutes stage action. . . . 

After Dickens, Comedy completed its development into the new 
species, which has been called tragi-comedy when any attempt has 
been made to define it. Tragedy itself nevei developed: it was 
simple, sublime, and overwhelming from the fiist: it eithei failed 
and was not tragedy at all or else it got there so utterl) that no need 
was felt for going any fuither. The only need felt was foi lelief; 
and therefore, though tragedy lemains unchanged from Eschylus to 
Richard Wagner (Europe's last gieat tragic poet), the leaction to a 
moment of fun which we associate w ith Shakespcai go^the upper 
hand even of Eschylus, and produced his comic sentinels uho, 
afraid to go to the rescue of Agamemnon, pretend that nothing is 
happening, just as it got the bettei of Victor Hugo, with his Don 
Caesai de Bazan tumbling down the chimney, and lus Rustighello 
playing Wamba to the Duke of Feriaia’s Cediic the Saxon. But in 
the main Tragedy remained on its summit, simple, unmixed, and 
heroic, from Sophocles to Veidi. 

Not so Comedy. When the Meriy Wives of Windsor gave way 
to Mairiage k la Mode, Romeo to Hamlet, Punch to Don Juan, 
Petruchio to Almaviva, and, geneially, hoiseplay and fun for fun's 
sake to serious chastening of moials less and less by udicule and 
more and more by irony, the comic poet becoming less and less a 
fellow of infinite jest and moie and more a satirical logue and a dis- 
closer of essentially tiagic ironies, the road was open to a soit of 
comedy as much more tragic than a catastrophic tragedy as an un- 
happy mairiage, or even a happy one, is more tragic than a lailway 
accident. Shakespear's bitter play with a bitter title, All's Well That 
Ends Well, anticipates Ibsen: the happy ending at which the title 
sneers is less comforting than the end of Romeo and Juliet. And 
Ibsen was the dramatic poet who firmly established tragi-comedy as 
a much deeper and grimmer entertainment than tragedy. His heroes 
dying without hope or honor, his dead, forgotten, superseded men 
walking and talking with the ghosts of the past, are all heroes of 
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comedy: their existence and their downfall are not soul-purifying 
convulsions of pity and horror, but leproaches, challenges, criti- 
cisms addressed to society and to the spectator as a voting consti- 
tuent of society. They are miserable and yet not hopeless; for they 
aie mostly criticisms of false intellectual positions which, being 
mtellec tual, are remediable by better thinking. 

Thus Comedy has become the higher form. The element of 
accident in Tragedy has always been its weak spot; foi though an 
accident may be sensation, nothing can, make It intetesting 01 save 
it from being ii mating. Othello is spoilt by a handkerchief, as 
Shakespear found out afterwards when he wrote A Winter's Tal^, 
The curtain falls on The School for Scandal just when the relations 
between the dishonorable Joseph Suiface and the much more dis- 
honoi able Lady Teazle ha\e become interesting foi the first moment 
m the play. In its tiagedy and comedy alike, the modern tiagi- 
comtdy begins where the old tragedies and comedies left off; and 
wc have actually had plays made and pioduced dealing with what 
happened to Ibsen’s dramatis personae before the first act began. 
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THE INTERPRETERS 


Shaw invariably took Shakespeare s side when it came to production; 
again and again , in his reviews and elsewhere , Shaw denounced script 
cuts and productional schemes which distorted the plays and destroyed 
their integrity . In an article called 'The Religion of the Pianoforte ’ in 
the Fortnightly Review of February 1894, Shaw aigucd for the 
written drama as a means of preserving the author s original work; in 
support of his position he pointed to what Shakespeare had suffered at 
the hands of producers . ( 7 / should be noted that this was written before 
Shaw had seen Forbes Robertson s Hamlet, Poet's Elqabc than- style 
productions , and other reasonably faithful presentations.) 


‘JfccT Shakespeare 

. * . What is it that keeps Shakespcar alive among us? Is it the stage, 
the great actors, the occasional lcvivals with new music and scenery, 
and agreeably mendacious accounts of the proceedings in the news- 
papers after the first night? Not a bit of it. Those who know their 
Shakespcar at all know him before they are twenty-five: after that 
there is no time - one has to live instead of to read; and how many 
Shakespearean revivals, pray, has an Englishman the chance of 
seeing before he is twenty-five, even if he lives in a city and not in 
the untheatred country, 01 in a family which tegards the pit of the 
theatre as the antechamber to that pit which has no bottom? J my- 
self, bom of profane stock, and with a quarter-century of play- 
going, juvenile -and manly, behind me, have not seen as many as a 
full half of Shakespear’s plays acted; and if my impressions of his 
genius were based solely on these representations I should be in 
darkness indeed. For what is it that I have seen on such occasions? 
Take the solitary play of Shakespear’s which is revived more than 
twice in a generation! Well, I have seen Mr Barry Sullivan’s Hamlet, 
Mr Daniel Bandmann’s Hamlet, Miss Marriott’s Hamlet, Mr Irving’s 
Hamlet, Signor Salvini’s Hamlet, Mr Wilson Barrett’s Hamlet, Mr 
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Benson’s Hamlet, Mr Beeibohm Tree’s Hamlet, and perhaps others 
which I foiget. But to none of these artists do I owe my acquaint- 
ance w ith Shakespear’s play of Hamltt. In proof whereof, let me 
announce that, for all my Hamlet going, were I to perish this day, I 
sh >uld go to tny account without having seen Foitinbras, save in 
m\ nund’ c eye, m watclicd the ghostly twilight maich (as I con- 
enu it) or those soldiers who went to then giaves like beds to dis- 
pute with him i ttiritory that was not tomb enough and continent 
K hide iht shin When fust I saw H imlet I innocently expected 
Ic tinbi is r ) dish m, is in Sn John Gilbert’s pictuie, with shield 
ind helmet, like 1 tncch tval Charles XII, and, by tight of his sword 
ind Ins will t ika the tin* ne winch the fencing foil and the specula- 
te l mu liter hid let slip, thueby pointing the play’s most charac- 
tt isric illy English me 1 il But what w is my hist Htmlct to my first 
Rtnuo md Julia, m which Romeo, insteid of dying foithwith 
w lien he took tlu poison, was lnicnupted by Juliet, who sat up and 
made him cirry hci down to the footlights, where she complained 
of bung \eiy cold, and had to be wanned by a love scene, in the 
middle ( f which Romeo, who hid f n gotten all about the poison, 
\ u t iken ill and died 3 Oi rm hist Richard III, which turned out to 
be i wild p( tpoui ri of dl the histone il plavs witli a studied dtbase- 
mun 1 ill ilit lx>t wotcl-rmisic m the lines, and an original domestic 
cuic in which Riehaid, iftci feebly bullying lus wife, observed, 
Jf this don’i kill lie i , she’s immorl iV* Cibber’s R Jiaid III was, to 
im vouthful judgment, supt noi to Sh tkc^pc ir’s ] lay on one point 
oil\ md tint w is tbt omission f the stage ducction, ‘Exeunt 
tigl ring,’ whercbv Richmond ind the la int were enabled to have 
it out to the bitter end full in my view Need 1 add that it was not 
through this sort of thing, with five out of eveiy six parts pitiably 
ill icted and ill uttered, that I came to know Shakespear? Later on, 
when it w is no longti Mi Blank’s Hamlet and Mns Dash’s Juliet 
that w is m question, but ‘the Lyceum revival,’ the stage brought 
nie but little nearer to the drama For the ternble cutting involved 
b^ modern houis of perform mce, the foredoomed futility of the 
ittunpt to take a work originally conceived mainly as a long story 
told on the stag^, with pleniy of casual adventuies and unlimited 
chmges of scene, and to tight-lace it into something like a modem 
play consisting of a single situation in three acts; and the com- 
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xnerdal relations which lead the salaried players to make the m JS r 
abject artistic sacrifices to their professional consciousness tlut tf 
performance is the actor-manager’s ‘show,’ and by no means the/ 
own or Shakespear’s : al I these and many other violently anti-arttstn 
conditions of modern theatrical enteiprise still stood inexorabh 
between the stage and the real Shakespear. 

The case of Shakespeai is not, of course, the whole case against 
the theatre : it is, indeed , the weakest part of it, because the stage 
certainly does more for Shakespear than foi any other dramatic 
poet. The English dtama, from Marlowe to Bi owning, would 
practically not exist if it weie not printed. 



A Prompt Book for Hamlet ? 

Shaw took up the argument for written drama in the preface to Plays 
Unpleasant; again he referred to Shakespeare . 

. . . The diamatic author has reasons for publishing his plays which 
would hold good even if English families went to the theatre as 
regularly as they take in the newspaper. A perfectly adequate and 
successful stage representation of a play requires a combination of 
circumstances so extraordinarily fortunate that I doubt whether it 
has ever occurred in the history of the world. Take the case of the 
most successful English dramatist of the first rank: Shakespear. 
Alt >ugh he w'rote three centuries ago, he still holds his own so well 
that it is not impossible to meet old playgoers who Ijave witnessed 
public performances of more than thirty out of his thirty-seven 
reputed plays, a dozen of them fairly often, and half a dozen over 
and over again. I myself, though T have by no means availed myself 
of all my opportunities, have seen twenty-three of his plays publicly 
acted. But if 1 had not read them as well, my impression of them 
would be not merely incomplete but violently distorted and falsified. 
It is only within the last few years that -.»ome of our younger actor- 
managers have been struck with the idea, quite novel in their pro- 
fession, of performing Shakespear* s plays as lie wrote them, instead 
of using them as a cuckoo uses a sparrow’s nest. In spite of the suc- 
cess of these experiments, the stage is still dominated by Garrick’s 
conviction that the manager and actor must adapt Shakespear’s 
plays to the modern stage by a process which no doubt presents 
itself to the adapter’s mind as one of masterly amelioration, but 
which must necessarily be mainly one of debasement and mutilation 
whenever, as occasionally happens, the adapter is inferior to the 
author. . . . 

. . . The fact that a skilfully written play is infinitely more adaptable 
to all sorts of acting than available acting is to all sorts of plays (the 
actual conditions thus exactly reversing the desirable ones) finally 
drives the author to the conclusion that his own view of his- work 
can only be conveyed by himself. And since he could not act the 
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play singlehanded even if he were a tiained actor, he must fall back 
on his powers of literary exptession, as other poets and hedonists 
do. So far, this lias hardly been seriously attempted by dramatists. 
Of Shakespear’s plays we have not even complete prompt copies: 
the folio gives us hardly anything but the bare lines. What would 
we not give for the copy of Hamlet used by Shakespeai at rehearsal 
with the original stage business scrawled by the prompter’s pencil? 
And if we had in addition the descriptive directions which the 
author gave on the stage: above all, the character sketches, however 
brief, by which he tried to convey to the actoi the soit of person he 
meant him to incarnate, what a light the) would shed, not only on 
the play, but on the history of the sixteenth century! Well, we 
should have had all tins and mueh more if Sliakespear, instead of 
merely writing out his lines, had piepared the plays for publication 
in competition with fiction as elaboiate as tint of Mgredith. It is for 
want of this elaboiation that Shakespeai, unsui passed as poet, 
storyteller, chaiactu draughtsman, humorist, and rhetorician, has 
left us no intellectually coherent diama, and could not afford to pui- 
sue a genuine!) scientific method in his studies of character and 
society, though in such utipopulai plays as All’s Well, Measure for 
Measure, and Tioilus and Ctessida, we find him teacly and willing 
to start at the twentieth century if the seventeenth would only let 
him. 

Such litcuiy treatment is much moie needed by modem plays 
than ])) Shakcspear’s, because in his time the acting of plays was very 
imperfecrl) differentiated from the dec! unation of verses; and des- 
criptive or narrative recitation did what is now done by scenery, 
furniture, and stage business. Anyone reading the mere dialogue of 
an Elizabethan play understands all bui half a ch lu \ unimportant 
lines of it without difficulty; whilst man) modern plays, highly 
successful on file stage, are not merel) unreadable but positively 
unintelligible without visible stage business. 
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In a review of a play namedT>on\\d Diana in the Saturday Review of 
y November 1 8g<5 Shaw discussed one of the reasons why Shakespeare s 
plays had been altered through the years. He spoke of the f classically 
romantic phase 3 of acting which held the stage for so many years. Its 
appeal was its staginess and it was an art which worked against the 
1 touches of nature 3 in Shakespeare . 

. . . The theatrical imagination, the love of the boards, produced 
this ait and nuised it. When it was at its height the touches of 
nature in Shakespear were not enduied: the passages were altered 
and tlte events le-shaped until they were of a piece with the pure- 
bred chama engendered solely by the passion of the stage-struck, un- 
crossed by nature, character, poetry, philosophy, social criticism, or 
an\ other alien stock. Stage kings and queens, stage loveis, stage 
tyrants, stage parents, stage villains, and stage heroes were alone to 
be found in it; and, naturally, they alone were fit for the stage or in 
their proper place there. Generations of shallow critics, mostly 
amateurs, have laughed at Partridge for admiring the King in 
Hamlet moie than Hamlet himself ^vvitli Garrick in the parr), be- 
cause ‘anyone could see that the King was an actor.* But surely 
Pat tiidge was tight. He went to the theatre to <■ ‘e, not a real limited 
monaieh, but a stage king, speaking as Partridges like to hear a king 
speaking, and able to have people’s heads cut off, or to browbeat 
tieason front behind an invisible hedge of majestically asserted 
divinity. Fielding misunderstood the matter because in a woild of 
ticklings thcie would be neither kings nor Partridges. It is all very 
well for Hamlet to declare that the business of the theatie is to hold 
the mirror up to natuie. He is allowed to do it out of respect for the 
bard, just as he is allowed to say to a minor actor, ‘Do not saw the 
air thus,’ though he has himself been sawing the air all the evening, 
and the unfortunate minor actor has hardly had the chance of cut- 
ting a chip off with a penknife. But everybody knows perfectly well 
that the function of the theatre is to realize for the spectators certain 
pictures which their imagination craves for, the said pictures being 
fantastic as the dreams of Alnaschar. Nature is only brought in as an 
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accomplice in the illusion : for example, the actiess puts rouge on her 
cheek instead of burnt cork because it looks moie natural; but the 
moment the illusion is sacrificed to nature, the house is up m arms 
and the play is chivied from the stage. I began my own dramatic 
career by writing plays in which I faithfully held the mirror up to 
nature. They aie much admiied m private reading by social re- 
formers, industrial investigators, and revolted daughters; but on 
one of them being rashly exhibited behind the footlights, it was re- 
ceived with a paioxy sm of execration, whilst the mere perusal of the 
otheis inducts loathing m every person, including myself, in whom 
the theatrical instinct flourishes in its mteguty. Shakcspear made 
exactly one attempt, in Troilus and Cressida, to hold the mnroi up 
to nature; and he pi obahly neatly ruined himself b} it. At all events, 
he nevei did it again; and practical exptnence of what was really 
populai in the rest of his plays led to Vtmce Pteservcd and Donna 
Diana. It was the stagey element that held the stage, not the natural 
element. In this way, too, the style ol execution proper to these 
plays, an excessively stagey st)le, was evolved and peifected, the 
* palmy days’ being the days when nature, except as a means of 
illusion, had totally vanished from both plays and acting. 
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Henry Irving 

Shaw wrote a great deal on the acting of Shakespeare, being careful 
always to point out those who were true to Shakespeare and those who 
were not . Among the actresses Shaw discussed in reviews and ehewhere 
were Lllen Terry ’, Janet Achurch, Ada Rehan and Mrs Patrick 
Campbell . Among the acton on whom he wrote reviews was Forbes 
Robertson . He also contrasted the acting of an old-style actor he 
admired, Barry Sullivan, with that of Henry Irving in several places: 
a re\ icw of The Comedy of Ei rors on 14 December 189 5 , the preface 
to Ellen Tony and Beinaid Shaw: A Correspondence, as welhas 
other re\it\\s and article \. Shaw’s news on It 1 inf s Shakespearean 
acting were summed up in an obituary in the Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna , repnnted in Shaw’s Pen P01 traits and Reviews, 

...He had really only one part; and that part was the part of 
Irving. His Hamlet was not Shakespear’s Hamlet, noi his Lear 
Shakespear’s Lear: they weie both avatars of the imaginary Irving 
in whom he was so absorbingly interested. His huge and enduring 
success as Shylock was due to his absolutely refusing to allow 
Shylock to be the discomfited villain of die piece. The Merchant of 
Venice became the Marty idorn of living, which was, it must be 
confessed, far finer than the Tucking of Shylock. His Iachimo, a 
very fine performance, was better than Shakcspeai’s Iachimo, and 
not a bit like him. On the other hand, Ins Lear was an impertinent 
intrusion of a quite silly conceit of Ins own into a great play. His 
Romeo, though a very clever piece of acting, wonderfully stage- 
managed in die scene where Romeo dragged the body of Paris down 
a horrible staitcase into the tomb of the Capulets, was an absurdity, 
because it was impossible to accept Irving as Borneo* and he had no 
power of adapting himself to an author's conception: his creations 
were all his own; and they were all Irvings. 
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Shaw felt that Beerbohm Trees Shakespearean productions were just 
as much desecrations as I rung’s He went into this in his review of 
Tree s Much Ado About Nothings he wrote about it again in a piece 
contributed to Max Beerbohm s collection of memoirs for Tree y re - 
printed in Shaw’s Pen Portiaits and Reviews. Shaw explained what 
had resulted from Tree s lack of certain technical attributes 3 particularly 
tlu yocal facility to do justice to Elizabethan blank ^ene 

1 hl Moults were most marked in Ins Shakespeare in work, and 
would cui inh line produced curious scents at jeheusil had the 
authoi bten present No doubt it is m e\ igge ration to s ly that tilt 
uni} uniojgtU iblt passiges in his Sh iktspe ut tn acting aie those of 
which Fret ind not Shakespear was the author His Wolsc\, which 
was i ‘str light* performance of high merit ind digmn, could be 
cited to the contiaiy But take, tot examples, Ins Richatd II and Ins 
Malvolio. One of tHt most moving points in his Richard w is made 
with the resistance of a d< g wlio d< ts not ipptar among SI ake- 
speai’s dramatis personae When the dog - RnhutFs pet dr g - 
turned to Bohngbiokt and licked his hand. Rich ud s lit trl biokc, 
and he left tilt st igc with r sob Next 10 this c unt his treatment of 
the entr} of Bolingbiokc and the deposed Richaid into London 
Shakespcai makes the Duke of York clcsciibc it Nothing could be 
tasiei w ith i wcll-t tamed act n at hand \nd nothing could be mme 
difficult and ineon\enitnt tlian to bring hotses on the stage and 
represent it in action But this is just whit Tut did One still 
remembeis that git it white hoist, and the 1< ok 1 hunted tenor 
with which Richard turned his head as the ciowd hooted lnm It 
passed in a moment, and it fl it!} contradicted Slukespeai’s descrip- 
tion of the saint-like patience of Richaid, but the effect was intense: 
no one but Chaliapin lias since done so much by a single look and 
an appeaiance for an instant on lu rseback Again, one temembers 
how Richard walked out of Westminster Hall aftti his abdication. 

Turn now to the scenes in which Shakespear h is given the actor 
a profusion of rhetoric to declaim. Take the famous ‘ Foi Gt d’s sake 
let us sit upon the giound, and tell sad stones of the death of kings.* 
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My sole recollection of that scene is that when 1 was sitting in the 
stalls listening to it, a paper was passed to me. I opened it and read: 
‘If you will rise and move a resolution, I will second it. - Murray 
Carson/ The late Murray Carson was, above all things, an elocu- 
tionist; and the scene was going for nothing. Tiee was giving 
Shakespear, at immense trouble and expense, and with extraordinary 
executive cunning, a great deal that Shakespear had not asked for, 
and denying him something much simpler that he did ask foi, and 
set great store by. 

As Malvolio, Tree was inspired to provide himself with four 
smaller Malvolios who apod the great chamberlain in dress, in 
manners, in deportment. He had a magnificent flight of stairs on tht' 
stage; and when he was descending it majestically, he slipped and 
fell with a crash sitting. Mere clow ning, you will say; but no: the 
fall was not the point. Tree, without betraying tlie.smallest dis- 
comfiture, raised his eyeglass and surveyed the landscape as if he 
had sat down on purpose. This, like the four satellite Malvolios, was 
not only funny but subtle. But when he came to speak those lines 
with which any old Shakespearean hand can draw a laugh by a simple 
trick of the voice, Tree made nothing of them, not knowing a game 
which lie had never studied. 
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* On Cutting Shakespear* 

Shaw, who had advised Ellen Terry to make cuts in Cymbeline and 
had written his own last act for it, nevertheless maintained that as a 
rule Shakespeare 9 s plays should not be cut, particularly by those actor- 
managers who did not properly understand the plays . He summarised 
his views in a piece called 6 On Cutting Shakespear 9 which appeared in 
the Fortnightly Review of August 1919, reprinted in Shaw on 
Theatre, edited by E. J. West ( London , i960). 

Me W illiam Archer has quoted me in support of the practice 
of performing selections from Shakespear’s plays instead of the 
plays in their entirety as he left them. 

Everything that Mr Archer says is very true ancf veiy sensible. 
Unfortunately, the results in practice are the productions of Cibber, 
Garrick, Irving, Tree, Augustin Daly, Sir Frank Benson, and the 
commercial managers generally, which may be highly entertaining 
productions, but are somehow not Shakespear, whereas Mr 
Granville-Barker’s resolutely unreasonable shewing-up of Shake- 
spear’s faults and fbllies to the uttermost comma was at once felt to 
be a restoration of Shakespear to the stage. 

The moment you admit that the producer’s business is to im- 
prove Shakespear by cutting out everything that he himself would 
not have written, and everything that he thinks the audience will 
either not like or not understand, and everything that does not make 
prosaic sense, you are launched on a slope on which there is no 
stopping until you reach the abyss where Irving’s Lear lies for- 
gotten. The reason stares us in the face. The producer’s dis- 
approvals, and consequently his cuts, are the symptoms of the 
differences between Shakespear and himself; and his assumption 
that all these differences are differences of superiority on his part 
and inferiority on Shakespear’s, must end in the cutting down or 
raising up of Shakespear to his level. Tree thought a third-rate 
ballet more interesting than the colloquy of Cassio with Iago on the 
subject of temperance. No doubt many people agreed with him. It 
was certainly more expensive. Irving, when he was producing 
Cymbeline, cut out of his own part the lines: 
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’Tis her breathing that 

Perfumes the chambci thus. The flame o' the taper 
Bows towards her, and would underpeep her lids 
To see the unclosed lights, now canopied 
Undei those windows, white and azure, laced 
With blue of heaven’s own tinct. 

He was genuinely astonished when he was told that he must not 
do it, as the lines were the nv it famous foi their beauty of all the 
purple patches in Shakespe u. A glance at the passage will shew how 
very ‘sensible’ his cut was. Mr Aicher wants to cut, ‘O single- 
soled jest, solely singular f< >r the single ness/ because it is 4 absolutely 
meaningless.’ But think of all the other lines that must go with it 
on the same ground! The gayer side of Sliakespeai’s poetic ecstasy 
expressed itself in wotd-dances of jingling nonsense which axe, 
from the point of view of the gtave Scots commentator who 
demands a meaning and a moral from every text, mere delirium and 
ccholdha. But what would Shakespear be without them? ‘The 
spring time, the only meiry ting time, when biids do sing hey ding 
a ding ding’ is certainly not good sense noi even accurate orni- 
thological observation 1 Who ever h^ard a bird sing ‘hey ding a 
ding ding’ or any dung even remotely resembling it? Out with it, 
then; and away, too, with such absui dities as Beatrice’s obviously 
untrue statement that a star danced at hei birth, which must revolt 
all the obstetricians and astronomers in the audience. As to Othello’s 
fustian about the Propontick and the Hellespont, is this senseless 
hullabaloo of sonorous vowels and piecipitate consonants to be 
retained when people have trains to catch? Mr Archer is credulous 
in imagining that in these orchestral passages the wit has evaporated 
and the meaning becomes inscrutable. Theie wa c never any meaning 
or wit in them in his sense any more than there is wiror meaning in 
the crash of Wagner’s cymbals or the gallop of his trombones in the 
Valkyries’ ride. The producer who has a head for syllogisms cuts 
such passages out. The producer who has an ear for music, like 
Mr Granvilic-Barker, breaks his heart in trying to get them 
adequately executed. 

Then take my own celebrated criticisms of Shakespear, written 
when the Bard, like all the other dramatists, was staggering under 
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the terrible impact of Ibsen* Can men whose intellectual standards 
have been screwed up to Goethe’s Faust, Wagner’s Ring, and ‘deep 
revolving’ Ibsen’s soul histories, be expected to sit and listen to 
such penny-reading twaddle as The Seven Ages of Man, or even 
Hamlet’s soliloquy on suicide? Out with the lot of them, then: let 
us cut the cackle and come to the ’osscs. 

I might pile Pelion on Ossa with illustrations of the passages that 
might veiy well be cut out of Shakcspeai’s plays on Mt Archer’s 
grounds and on mine and on Garnck’s, Irving’s, etc., etc., etc. It is 
clear thdt you need only a sufficiently large and critical committee of 
produccis instead of a single producer to cut out the entiic play, a 
conclusion which most manager^ reach without the assistance of a 
committee. It is equally clear that to avoid this icduc tion to common 
sense the only workable plan is Mt Baikei’s plan, which makes 
Shakcspeai, and not the pioducei, the ultimate authority. That 
Shakespcar is a bore and even an absurdity to people who cannot 
listen to blank verse and enjoy it as musicians listen to an opeia 
(Shakespeat ’s methods ate extremely like Verdi’s); that Mr Geoige 
Robey, heioically trying to find jokes etude enough foi an audience 
of rustic Tommies, would shrink from Touchstone’s story anout 
the beef and the mustard ; that we who think it funny to call a man’s 
head his nut lemain joyless when Shakespcar calls it his costaid (not 
knowing that a costaid is an apple); that Benedick cannot amuse or 
fascinate the young ladies who have adored Robert Loraine and 
Gianville-Baiker as jack Tannei ; that William’s puns are as dead as 
Tom Hood’s or Fainie’s; that Elizabethan English is a half-dead 
language and Euphuist English unintelligible and intolerable: all 
these undeniable facts are reasons foi not performing Shakespear’s 
plays at all but not reasons for bieaking them up and txying to 
jerry-build modern plays w ltli them, as the Romans broke up the 
Coliseum to build hovels. Businesslike and economical as that pro- 
cedure seems (for why waste good material?), experience remorse- 
lessly proves that Shakespear making a fool of himself is more 
interesting than the judicious pioducei correcting him. The people 
who really want Shakespear want all of him, and not merely Mr 
Archer’s or anyone else’s favorite bits; and this not in the least 
because they enjoy every woid of it, but because they want to be 
sure of hearing the words they do enjoy, and because the effect of 
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the judiciously selected passages, not to mention injudiciously 
selected passages, is not the same as that of the whole play, just as 
the effect of the currants picked out of a bun is not the same as that 
of the whole bun, indigestible as it may be to people who do not 
like buns. 

Tlie^e are plenty of modern instances to go upon. I have seen 
Peer Gynt most judiciously and practically cut by Lugne-Pot, and 
The Wild Duck cut to the bone by Mr Archer. I have seen Wagner 
at full length at Bayreuth and Munich, and cut most sensibly at 
Covent Garden. I have actually seen II Trovatore, most swift and 
concise of operas, cut by Sir Thomas Beecham. My own plays, 
notoi iously too long, have been cut with masterly skill by American 
manageis. Mr Henty Arthur Jones made a capital acting version of 
A Doll’s House, entitled Breaking a Butterfly. I do not allege that 
the lesult has always been disastrous failure, though it has some- 
times gone that far. A hash makes a better meal than an empty plate. 
But I do aver without qualification that the mutilation lias always 
been an offence, and the effect different and worse both in degree 
and in kind from the effect of a remorselessly faithful performance. 
Wagner’s remark when he heard Rossini’s Barber of Seville per- 
formed for once in its integrity in Turin applies to all the works of 
the great masters. You get something from such a performance that 
the selections never give you. And I suggest that this is not wholly 
a mystery. It occurs only when the work is produced under the 
direction of a manager who understands its Value and can find in 
every passage the charm or the function which induced the author 
to write it, and who can dictate or suggest the method of execution 
that brings out that charm or discharges that function. Without this 
sense and this skill the manager will cut, cut, cut, every time he 
comes to a difficulty; and he will put the interest of the refreshment 
bars and the saving of electric light and the observance of the con- 
ventional hours of beginning the performance before his duty to the 
author, maintaining all the time that the manager who cuts most is 
the author’s best friend. 

In short, there are a thousand more sensible reasons for cutting 
not only Shakespear’s plays, but all plays, all symphonies, all 
operas, all epics, and all pictures which are too large for the dining- 
room. And there is absolutely no reason on earth for not cutting 
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them except the design of the authoi, who was probably too con- 
ceited to be a good judge of his own work. 

The sane conclusion is theieforfr that cutting must be dogmatic- 
ally ruled out, because, as Lao-Tse said, ‘of the making of reforms 
there is no end/ The simple thing to do with a Shakespear play is 
to perform it. The altern itive is to let it alone If Shakespear made 
a mess of it, it is not likely that Smith or Robinson will succeed 
where he failed. 
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‘Shakespear: A Standard Text* 

In a letter to the Times Liteiary Supplement of ly March 1921 
Shaw wrote on c Shakespear A Standard Text \ Other letters on the 
subject appeared on 31 March and 14 April 2922. Portions of the 
first letter dealt directly with Shakespearean manuscripts . 

May I, as a publishing pLiywught, point out to Mr William Poel 
^who knows it already) that it is at present impossible to write or 
punt a play fully or exactly in ordinal y script or type? And it neve^ 
will be possible until we establish in popular use a fixed and com- 
plete notation, such as musicians possess. No such notation exists 
m a shape intelligible to the general leadei. Therefore the first flat 
fact to be faced is that the printers of the Shakespea* Folio and the 
Quartos could not iridic ite how the Elizabethan actor spoke his 
lines, whether they were trying to do so 01 not. No doubt, when the 
Elizabethan punctuation of plays is more than usually crazy, as 
whtre, for instance, an unaccountable colon appears where there 
should be no stop at all, it may not be a mere misprint: the com- 
positor may have set up some mark m *de m his copy by somebody 
m the theatre for some puipose. It does not follow that it was a stop 
written by Shakespear for publication If we found one of Shake- 
speai’s handkerchiefs with a knot on it, we might reasonably con- 
jecture that he had knotted it to lemind him of something he was 
afraid of forgetting; but what sane producer of Othello would tie 
a knot in Desdemona's fatal handkerchief on the ground that all 
Elizabethan handkerchiefs were worn knotted? All actors and all 
producers and all prompters make marks on their parts and copies 
to indicate emphases, strokes of stage business, signals, calls, and the 
like; but except in the matter of underscoring words, which is 
common practice, they each make different marks according to 
private codes of their own. Dots, strokes, crosses, angles indicating 
the position of the arms, crude footprints mapping the position of 
the feet, make memoranda perfectly intelligible to the actor who 
scrawls them, and inscrutable to anyone else. Every producer 
who knows his business, and does not merely fudge along at 
rehearsal from entry to entry by trial and error, sprinkles his copy 
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of the play with a home-made shorthand which nobody but he 
can decipher. Even the prompter, whose copy should serve for 
his successors as well as himself, distractedly blackleads it until it 
is often difficult to make out the text, and impossible to understand 
the directions. 

Now imagine manuscript copies tieated m this way and then 
handed to a printer to set up, or to a scrivener to make fair copy for 
the printer. How is the scrivener to tell whether these dots and 
dashes and scriggles and crosses and clockhands and queries and 
notes of admiration are meant foi stops 01 not? It is easy to say that 
he can use his common sense ; but m ithei scriveners noi compositors 
are highly educated enough to understand e\ cry thing they copy or 
set up: setting up Shakespear must often be veiy like setting up 
Einstein 01 Hornet in the original. Thus what looks like a colon, 
and is set up as,such in the Quarto, may mean, ‘emphasize the next 
[or previous] word/ or ‘pause significantly/ or ‘don’t foiget to pro- 
nounce the h/ or merely the Elizabethan equivalent to ‘Curtain 
warning* or ‘check youi floats and take your ambers out of your 
number one batten.’ To cherish it as Shakcspc*ar\ punctuation, or 
pretend to greater authenticity for it than foi the colons of Rowe or 
Dr Johnson or Pope or Malone or the Cowden Claikes 01 Q, or 
any modern editor, is next dooi to Baconian cipher hunting. 

Let me recapitulate the piocess by which the plays got into print. 
Fiist, Shakespear wiote a play. It may be ptesumed that he punctu- 
ated it; but this is by no means certain. I have on my desk a typed 
play by a clever young writer whose dialogue is very vivacious, and 
is that of an educated man accustomed to converse with educated 
people. It bristles with mad hyphens a tort et a traverse but there is 
not a stop in it from beginning to end except the full stops at the 
ends of the speeches; and I suspect that these were put in by 
the typist. Oscar Wilde sent the MS of An Ideal Husband to the 
Haymarket Theatie without taking the trouble to note the entrances 
and exits of the persons on the stage. There is no degree of care- 
lessness that isnot credible to men who know that they will bepresent 
to explain matters when serious work begins. But let us assume that 
Shakespear punctuated his script. From it the scrivener copied out 
the parts for the actors, and made a legible prompt copy. That the 
scrivener respected Shakespear’s stops and ‘followed copy* exactly 
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is against even modern experience; and in the XVI-XVII fin de 
vccle, when scriveners were proud of their clergy and tenacious of 
their technical authority, the scrivener would punctuate as he 
thought Shakespear (whom he would despise as an amateur) ought 
to have punctuated, and not as he did or did not punctuate. The 
copie. so produced weie then marked at rehearsal in all sous of 
ways by all sorts of people for all sorts of theatrical pui poses. Thus 
marked, they were fair-copied again by a sciivenei - possibly the 
same, possibly anothei - foi the puntet. Now, as all authors know, 
the punter who does not consider that punctuation is his special 
business, and that authors know nothing about it (they mostly 
know very little), has not yet been born. Besides, the punter of that 
period would ha\e the tradition that his page should look well, and 
that the letterpress should not be disfigured, as m modern books, by 
wide spaces between sentences and woids and letters, or by awk- 
ward-looking stops. And so we get tv r o opinionated sciivenets, a 
whole company of actors and stage officials, and a tiadition-ndden 
compositor, between Shakespear’s hologiaph and the printed page. 
Such a process applied to an imperfect and inexact notation, as to 
the use of which authors and even grammarians are so little agieed 
that it cannot be used in legal docun ents, leaves the punctuation of 
the Quartos and the Folio practically void of authority. Even if it 
could be proved that Shakespear collected the proofs of the best 
Quarto texts, I should still defy any modem editor to follow them 
stop for stop without publicly washing his hands of all responsibility 
for them. 

This does not mean that there is not a case, and a very strong case, 
for making facsimiles of the earliest printed texts. A glance through 
any of the facsimiles already published will discover points at which 
changes made by modem editors are change* for the worse. But 
when the utmost has been said that can be said for the readings of 
the Quartos and the Folio, no middle course is open to a modem 
editor between a photographic reproduction and a text doctored 
precisely as the conventional editions have been doctored. If the 
editor be Mr Granville-Barker, so much the bettei : he will test the 
questionable passages on the stage, and retain readings that a mere 
man of letters would tamper with. If the editor be Mr William Poel, 
he will print the text in the way that best suggests his divination of 
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it® proper delivery. He will run the words together in rapid passages, 
and bring out keywords in ways undreamt of by Heming and 
Condell. Such editions would b<$ much more valuable and interest- 
ing than superfluous repetitions of existing editions made in the 
study; but they would not be a whit more ‘standard ’ or authentic. 

Besides, they would introduce moie controveisial new readings 
than any merely literary editor daie ventuie. For example, take the 
following ranting and redundant utterance of Macbeth: 

Hang out your banners on the outer walls. 

The cry is still they come. 

Barry Sullivan cured both the rant and redundancy veiy simply. 
He entered at the back of the stage throwing an order ovei his 
shoulder to his subalterns, and then came down to the footlights to 
discuss the military situation. Thus we got the reading: 

Hang out your banners. On the outer walls 

the cry is still they come. 

This, tested on the stage as Mr Granville-Baiker would test it, is a 
convincing improvement. But the authority for it is not the text as 
it has come down to us, but Barry Sullivan’s conjecture submitted 
to Mr Baiker’s test. And Barry Sullivan went further than that. 
Instead of saying, as Hamlet, ‘I am but mad noith-north-west: 
when the wind is southerly, I know a hawk from a handsaw/ he 
said, ‘I know a hawk from a heron. Pshaw!’ This may read 
strainedly ; but when acted with appi opriate business it is s< > effective 
that Mr Barker’s stage test would favor its adoption. Such leadings, 
however, would compel Mr Barkei to inteipolate scoies of stage 
directions for which there would be no authority but his own 
artistic instinct. 

As to Mr Poel, there is no living enthusiast more firmly con- 
vinced than he that he knows the mind of Shakespear; and this 
conviction has nerved him to do yeoman’s service to his master. It 
would nerve him equally to feats that Dr Johnson would have 
funked. The liberties he would take with the text to square it with 
his own original and vivid conception of character, theatrical 
technique, apd Elizabethan political history and social structure 
would rouse a cry of controversy. On that very account a Poel 
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Shakespear should be published, even if it were to consist of only a 
few specimen plays; and a Granville -Barker Shakespear should 
rival it. But neither edition could be called a standard edition except 
by the courtesy which allows every theatre to call itself the Theatre 
Royal. And the question which of the two famous Shakespearean 
producers were the more unscrupulous would never be settled. 

Now may I be allowed a suggestion of my own? Why not tiy to 
make a record of our language as it is spoken today on the stage 
classically? We have in Fotbes Robertson an actor whose speech is 
unchallengeable in eveiy English-speaking land, not only in Oxford 
and the West End of London, but in countries where the dialect of 
Oxford and the West End is received with shouts of derisive 
hughter. It does not mattei how Forbes Robeitson pionounces 
this or that vowel: his speech will taiiy any Englishman anywhere. 
It is unquestionably proper for a king, for a chief justice, for an 
archbishop, or for a private gentleman; having acquiied it, no one 
has anything more to learn to qualify himself as a speaker for the 
most dignified employment. Well, why not begin with an edition of 
Hamlet in which this Robertsonian speech will be recorded by 
phonetic spelling? I am aware that this cannot be done completely 
except by using Bell’s Visible 'peedi, which nobody but Mr 
Graham Bell and peihaps a few othets can read; but by ekeing out 
the ordinary alphabet with a few letteis tumed upside down, and 
coming to a clearly stated understanding as t o the meaning of those 
which remain right side up, it is quite possible to make a very useful 
tecoid, supplemented by the existing phonogiaphic records of 
which Sir Johnstone can specify the defects exactly. Such a phonetic 
edition of Hamlet could be fail ly desciibed as a standaid Hamlet, 
valid for its day. The Academic Commirtee of the Royal Society of 
Literature could justify its existence by undertaking this work. 



EPILOGUE 


Shaw wrote a puppet show called ‘ Shakes Versus Shav * which was 
given in the Lyttleton Hall at Malvern on 9 August 1949 with puppets 
representing Shakespeare and Shan. In a preface to it Shaw wrote, 
c This in all actuarial probability is my last play and the climax of my 
eminence , such as it is' . It is unquestionably the appropriate conclusion 
for this volume . 


‘Shakes Versus Shav’ 

Shakes enters and salutes the audience with a flourish of his hat . 

shakes Nov is the wintei of oui discontent 
Made glorious stammer by the Malvern sun. 

I, William Shakes, was born in Stiatford town, 

Wheic every yeai a festival is held 
To honour my renown not for an age 
But for all time. Hither I raging come 
An infamous impostor to chastize, 

Who in an ecstasy of self-conceit 
Shoitens my name to Shav, and dates pretend 
Here to reincarnate my ver> self, 

And in your stately playhouse to set up 
A festival, and plant a mulberry 
In most presumptuous mockery of mine. 

Tell me, 3 e citizens of Malvern, 

Where I may find this caitiff. Face to face 
Set but this fiend of Ireland and myself; 

And leave the rest to me. [Shav enters ]. Who art thou? 
That learst a forehead almost rivalling mine? 
shav Nay, who art thou, that knowest not these features 
Pictured throughout the globe? Who should I be 

But G. B. S.? 

» 

shakes What! Stand, thou shameless fraud. 
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For one or both of us the hour is come. 

Put up your hands. 
shav Come on. 

[They spar . Shakes knocks Shav down with a straight left and 
begins counting him out , stooping over him and beating the 
seconds with his finger . ] 

shakes Hackerty-backerty one, Hackerty-backerty two, 
Hackerty-backerty three . . . Hackerty-backerty nine - 

[At the count of nine Shav springs up and knocks Shakes down 
with a right to the chin.] 

shav [counting] Hacker ty-ba eke riy one, . . . Hackerty-backerty 
ten. Out. 

shakes Out! And by thee! Never. [He rises]. Younger you are 
By full three hundred yeais, and thercfoie carry 
A heavier punch than mine; but what of that? , 

Death will soon finish you; but as for me, 

Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes - 

shav - shall outlive your powerful rhymes. 

So you have told us: I have read your sonnets. 
shakes Couldst write Macbeth? 
siiav No need. He has been betteied 

By Walter Scott’s Rob Roy. Behold, and blush. 

[Rob Roy and Macbeth appear, Rob in Highland tartan and 
kilt with claymore , Macbeth in kingly costume .] 
macbeth Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we marched on without impediment. 

Shall I still call you Campbell? 

ROB [in a strong Scotch accent] Caunill me no Caumills. 

Ma fet is on ma native heath: ma name’s Macgregor. 
macbeth I have no words. My voice is in my sword. Lay on, 
Rob Roy; 

And damned be he that proves the smaller boy. 

[He draws and stands on guard . Rob draws ; spins round 
several times like a man throwing a hammer ; and finally cuts 
off Macbeth! s head at one stroke!\ 

Rob Whaur’s your Wullie Shaxper the noo? 

[Bagpipe and drum music , to which Rob dances off.] 
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Macbeth [ headless ] I will return to Stratford: the hotels 

Are cheaper theie. [ He picks up his head, and goes off with it under 
his arm to the tune of British Grenadiers], 
shakes Call you this cateran 

Better than my Macbeth, one line from whom 
Is worth a thousand of youi piffling pla^s. 

SHAV Quote one. Just one. I challenge thee. One line. 
shakes ‘The shaidbome beetle with Ins drowsy hum. 
shav Hast nevei htud ot Adam Lindsay Gordon? 

SHAKf-s A name that sings. What of him? 
shav Httclipsrd 

Thy shardborne beetle Hear his mighty lines [R< citing] 

‘The beetle booms adown the glooms 
And bumps among the chimps * 

shakes [roaring mth laughter ] Ha ha* Ho ho 1 Kly lungs like 
ch mticlcer 

Must crow then fill This follow hath an ear. 

How does it run^‘ I he beetle booms - 
shav Adown the glooms - 
shakes And bumps - 

shav Among the clumps.’ Well done, Austiaha! 

[ S^av laughs ] 

shakes Laughest thou at thyself? Pullst thou my leg 11 
shav There is more fun in heaven and earth, sweet William, 

Than is dreamt of in your philosophy. 
shakes Where is thy Hamlet ' 5 Couldst thou write King Lear? 
shav Aye, with Ins daughters all complete Couldst thou 
Have wutten Heartbreak House? Behold my Lear. 

[A transparency is suddenly lit up , showing Captain Shotover 
seated as in Millais 9 picture called North- West Passage , w ith 
a young woman of virginal beauty ] 
shotover [ raising his hand and intoning] I budded a house for 
my daughters and opened the doors thereof 
That men might come for their choosing, and their betters spring 
from their love; 

But one of them married a numskull: the other a bar wed; 

And now she must lie beside him even as she made her bed. 
the virgin ‘Yes: this silly house, this strangely happy house. 
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this agonizing house, this house without foundations. I shall 
call it Heartbreak House.* 

shotover Enough. Enough. Let the heart break in silence. 

[ The picture vanishes . ] 

shakes You stole that word fiom me: did I not write 
‘The heartache and the thousand natuial woes 
That flesh is heir to*? 

shav You were not the first 

To sing of broken hearts. I was the first 
That taught youi faithless Timons how to mend them. 
shakfs Taught what you could not know. Sing if you can 
My cloud capped towers, my gorgeous palaces, 

My solemn temples. The great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve - 
shav - and like this foolish little show of ours , 

Leave not a wrack behind. So you have said. 

1 say the world will long outlast our day. 

Tomorrow and tomoirow and tomorrow 
We puppets shall replay our scene. Meanwhile, 

Immortal William dead and turned to clay 
May stop a hole to keep the w:» d a* ay. 

Oh that the earth which kept the woild in awe 
Should patch a wall t* expel the winter’s flaw! 
shakes These words arc mine, not thine. 
shav Peace, jealous Bard: 

We both ate mortal. For a moment suffer 
My glimmering light to shine. 

[A light appears between them . ] 
shakes Out, out, brief candle! [He puffs it out]. 

[Darkness. The play ends.] 
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versions of, 80, 209-11, 224; The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona of, 189, 
209-14; The Taming of the Shrew 
of, 196-7 

Dark Lady (of the Sonnets ), 217 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets , The, 215, 
250 

Davis, Fay, 50, 159 
Dedlock, Sir Leicester (in Bleak- 
House), 230 

Demetrius (in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream), 147, 149-50 
Desdemona fin Othello), 175, 248; 
as villain, 171, 252; Maud Jeffries 

as, 173-4 

Diana (in Alls' Well That Ends 
Well), 34 

Dickens, Chailes, 100, 1 21, 165, 23^- 
32, 260; character^ of alluded to, 
49, 120, 126, 152, X62, 214, 216, 
230, 231, 232, 247, 249, 257 
Dobbin, William (in Vanity Fair), 
257 

Dogberry (in Much Ado About 
Nothing ), 159, 165, 167, 230; Cal- 
vert as, 164-5; cutting of part of, 
167, 169 

Doggerel, Shakespeare’s, 80, 135 

Dollars and Cent?, 45, 15 1 

Dolls House, A (Ibsen), 13, 31, 

1 1 5, 248, 275 

Dolmetsch, Arnold, 61, 200, 202, 
207, 212 

Dolmetsch, Helen, 207 
Don Giovanni: see Mozart, W. A. 
Donna Diana (Westland Marston), 
267-8 

‘Dressing Room Secret, A*, 142, 1 71, 
250-56 

Drummond, Dolores, 190 
Drunkenness, 122 

Duke (in As You Like It), 46, 48, 50 
Duke (in Tlie T\ ' 0 Gentlemen of 
Verona), 214 


Dumain in (Love's Labour's Lost), 135 
Duse, Eleanora, 43, 45-6, 150-51 
Dyall, Frank, 107 

Edward IV (in Richard III), 180 
Edward, Prince (in Richard III), 179 
Eliot, George, 164 
Elizabethan drama and dramatists, 
137 , 234-5 

Elizabethan Stage Society, 74; The 
Comedy of Errors of, 56, 61; The 
Tempest of, 200-202: Twelfth 
Night of, 205-7 
Elliot, Maxine, 214 
Elocution, 31, 36, 141-2, 148-9, 
270—71 ; importance of declaiming, 
37, 192-4, 207; pauses in, 52 
Emery, Winifred, 

Emilia (in Othello ), 174, 253 
Endings: happy, 79 fF. ; pathetically 
sublime, 177; theatrical sublimity 
Of, 221 

Enobarbus (in Antonv and Cleopatra), 
16, 39, 41, 171 

Eros (in Antony and Cleopatra), 40 
Esmond, H. V., 50, 159 
Evans, Frank, 133 
Evans, Marion, 120 
Everitt, Herbeit, 34 

Falstaff, 1 1 8, 222; development of 
character of, 100, 121, 231-2, 238, 
255; Tree as, 119-21, 161; death 
of, 121, 255; in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, 145 
Falstaff (Verdi), 145 
Farren, W. (junior), 182 
Fat Boy (in Pickwick Papers) , 249 
Faulconbridge (in King John), 203, 
218, 232 

Fauvet, Maria, 41 

Feenix, Cousin (in Dombey and Son), 
152 

Ferdinand (in The Tempest ), 208, 

2 * 7 

Festin de Pierre, Le (Moliere), 224, 
242, 259 

Fielding, Henry, 260, 267 
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Fletchsp, John: see Beaumont, Fran- 
cis, and Fletcher, John 
Florizel (in The Winter's Tale), 257 
Forbes, Norman, 77, 182 
Forbes-Robertson, Sir Johnston: 
acting and speech of, 20, 107-8, 
281 ; productions of, 60; as Hamlet, 
99, 102-5, 107-9; Hamlet of, 101- 
11; letter to, on Richard 111 , 
182-3; Romeo and Juliet of, 187— 
93; as artist, 187-8; as Romeo, 
190-91 

Ford (in The Merry Wives oj 
Windsor ), 145 

Forlinbras (in Humlet ), 99, 103; 
cutting the role of, 98, 263; in 
Forbes-Robertson production, 
101, 108-9, 224 
Foss, G. R., ti 5, 133 
Francis (in z Henry IV), 120 
Furnivdll, F. J., 203 

Garrick, David: Shakespeare adapta- 
tions of, 102, 196-9, 224, 265; 
stage of, 206 

Gaunt, John of (in Richard II), 234 
German, Edward, 51, 184, 200 
Gertrude (in Hamlet), 106, 114, 247 
Ghost (in Hamlet), 105-6, 109, 114, 
1 16, 230 

Ghosts (Ibsen), 81 
Gilbert, W. S., 134 
Gill, Basil, 167 
Gillmore, Frank, 119 
Glendower, Owen (in z Henry IV), 
120 

Gloucester, Earl of (in King Lear ), 
224 

Gluck, Christoph Willibald, 84, 130, 
M 3 

Goethe, J. W. von, 14, 16, 73, 156, 
225, 226-7, 230; on tragedy, 13; 
understood Caesar, 126 
Gonzalo (in The Tempest), 201, 220 
Gould, Bernard: as Orlando, 54-5; 
as Laertes, 107, 109; as Biron, 
M3-4 


Gould, Nutcombe, 115 
Granville, Charlotte, 106 
Granville-Barker, Harley, 1 36; Shake- 
speare productions of, 21, 79-80, 
220, 272, 273-4; cited as editor of 
‘ standard * text, 279-80 
Gratiano (in The Merchant of Venice), 
M 5 

Grave-digger (in Hamlet), 104, 107, 
no 

Gray’s Inn Hall, 56, 6i, 205, 207 
Gieat Catherine , 258 
Greene, Robert, 137 
Greet, Ben, 54, 116, 139 
G tendon, Felix, 144 
Guidcrius (in Cymhelijii), 77, 82, 
88-9, 91-4 

Hackett, James K., ^40 
Hamlet, 231-2; ‘philosophy* of, 47, 
245, 274; Barry Sullivan as, 58, 
99- loo, 262; Irving as, 59, 101, 
269; tragic problem of, 96-7, 223, 
249; madness of, 97-8, 104, 248, 
280; Forbes-Robeitson as, 99, 
1 01, 103-5, T07-JO, 224; Salvini 
as, 100; Barrymore as, in- 13; 
Nutcombe Gould as, 115; and 
Ophelia, 155, 217; as personifica- 
tion of Shakespeare, 217; and his 
mother, 218; origin of, 245, 249 
Hamlet, 58, 230, 245, 257, 274; 
Benson*s production of, 52, 224; 
Shakespeare's transfiguration of, 
83, 96-7, 100, 245; cutting of, 98, 
224; Forbes-Robertson* s produc- 
tion of, iot-JT, 228; morality of, 
236; Le Misanthrope and, 242; 
dramatic value of, 247-9; ‘bad’ 
productions of, 262-3; a prompt 
book for, 26^-6; acting of, 250; 
‘standard* text of, 279-81. See 
also Hamlet 

Hanbury, Lily, 106, 116 
Handel, George Frideric, 37, 53; 
Judas Maccabeus, 79; Messiah , 
219 
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Hardy, Thomas, 258 
Harford, William, 188-9 
Harker, Joseph, 189 
Harris, Sir Augustus, 213 
Harris, Frank, 139, 223, Shakespeare 
and his Love, 215-18 
Harte, Bret, 74 

Hastings, Lord (m Richard III), 178 
Hathaway, Anne, 254 
Ha/litt, William, 181 
Heartbreik House, 284-5 
Heith, Richard 240 
Hector (in Ttoilus and Crcsstda ), 203 
Hemekey, I ena, 34 
Helena (in Alls Well That Ends 
Well), 26, J r-4, 46 
Helena (in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream % 30, 147, Ada Rchan as, 
149-5 1 , Kate rtorke as, 1 5 2 4 
Henry IV, 118 19 See also Boling- 
brokc, Heniy 

Henry Ik , Patt One* 117 22, 255 
Henry V Prince Hal, in Henty IV 
Part One , 1 17-19, 255, in Henry 
V , 227-8, 231-2 

Henry V, 14, 52, 120, 123, 203, 22"» 8, 
231-2 

Henry VI, 178, 180 
Henry VI, 103, 178, 180, 234 
Hermta (in A Midsummer Night* 1 
Dream), 147-9, M3“4 
Hermione (in The Wmters I ale), 
218 

Hero (m Much Ado About Nothing ), 
159, 162, 168 

Hero (heroic), 103; Adelphi and 
tragic, 98, heroic plays and the 
long-run system, 110-11, Julius 
Caesar and knightly, 227, none 
in Shakespeare, 27, heroic rank 
of music and literature, 84, true 
heroic in Bunyan, 239-41 
Heroine. St Joan, 125; Perdita as 
early Ibsemte, 2575 Rosaline, 49; 
Wagner type of, 38 
High Life helaw Stairs (James 
Townley), 133 


Hogarth, William, 97, 222 
Holo femes (in Loves Labour's Lost), 
133 

Homer, 1 2, 73, 203, 204, 227-8 
Hontio (m Hamlet), 104, 116 
Hotspur (in / Henry IV), 118—19 
Hugo, Victor, 260 
Hunter, Harrison, 107 
Hymen (in As You Like It), 51 

Iachimo (in Cy mb el me) Imogen and, 
67, 78, cuts in part of, 69, charac- 
ter of, 74, 82, Irwng as, 76, 269, 
in ‘Cymbeline Utfinished’, 87-90, 
93, 94 

Iago (in Othello) charicter of, 17, 
171-2, 175, 248, compared to 
Don John, lyo^McLeay ns, 173, 
lacks character, 250-53, cuts in 
part of, 272 

Ibsen, Henrik, 38, 81, 131, 151, 219- 
20, 244-9, 260-61 , compared to 
Shakespeare, 11-12, 31, 39, 73, 8i v 
238, 244-6, 247-9, 260-61, 273-4 
morility of, 236, ‘new drama* ot 
11, 17, polemics on the Woman 
Question, 238 See also Dolls 
House, A, Quintessence oj I bsenism. 
The 

Imogen (in Cymbeline), 17, 62-71, 74, 
82, 1 51 , character of, 17, 74, 1 lien 
Ttriy 15,62, 69-71, 77-9, Shaw's 
advice on acting of, 62-9, m 
‘Cymbeline Refimshed’, 88-91, 
94 

Independent Theatre, 42 
Iras (m Antony and Cleopatra \ 41 
Irrational Knot , The , 236 
Irving, H B , 50, 54, ii3-i5;asDon 
John, 159 

Irving, Sir Henry, 42, 48, 173; 
Shakespeare productions of, 21, 
200-201, 20 6; acting abilities of, 
57-60, 75-6, 269; compared with 
Barry Sullivan, 57-9; acting ver- 
sions of, 57, 59, 69, 75-*# lo h 
105, 177, 199, 224, 272; as Hamlet, 
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59, 101, 263, 269; as Shylock, 59, 
75-6, 269, as Lear, 59, 76, 269, 
272, Cymbehne of, 62, 66, 69-79, 
272- 3 ; as I achimo, 76, 80, 269 ; 
Much Ado About Nothing of, 136, 
159, 167; Richard III of, 176-82; 
as Romeo, 191, 269; Ring Lear of, 
224 

Irving, I aurence, 167 
Irving Dramatic C lub, 29, 32-4 
Isabell 1 (in Measure jor Measure), 
20, 144 

Ivoi, ! lances, 174 

}tu.k ai the Ci ten, 1 19-20 
Jaqut s (m As )roit 1 ikt It), 44, 46-7, 
50-52, 54, 245, 274 
J< fh ii s, M tud, 1 "3-4 
Joan of Art, 124 

John, Don (in Much Ado About 
Nothing), 159, 167, 183, 249, com- 
pared to lago, 170 
Johnson, Dr Samuel, 9, 13-16, 223, 
230, 255 

Jones, Hinry Arthur, 60, 136, 275 
Jonson, Ben, 136, 203, 223 
Julia (in 7 he I wo Gentlemen of 
Verona), 151, 209, 212-14 
Juliet (in Romeo and Julia), 194, 218, 
263, Mrs Patrick ( atnpbcll as, 
191 2 

Julius Caesar , 19, 125-31, 171, 221-3, 
227 

Katharine (in The Taming of the 
Shrew), 122, 151, 196-8, 257 
Kean, Edmund, 181 
Kendrick, Alfred, 116 
Kennett, Olive, 34 
Ktng John see Constance, Faulcon- 
bridge 

King Lear, 59, 131, 218, 269; tragedy 
of, 13, 18, 216, 224, 259; acting 
versions of, 76, 80, 224; original 
play of, 83 

Kingston, Gertrude, 188 


Kipling, Rudyard, 137 

Knight of the Burning Pestle , The, 195 

Labiche, Eugene, 166 
Iaertes (in Hamlet), 104, 106-7, no, 
113, 115 

Lafeu (in All's Well That Ends Well), 

34 

Lamb, Charles, 137 
Langtry, Lily, 51-2 
Laurie (in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona), 209, 214 

Laurence, E rtar (m Romeo and Juliet), 
195 

Lear, 59, 218, 269 

Le Beau (in As You Lite It), 49, 51 
Leclcrcq, Carlorta, 185 
Ltt, Nat, 84 

I emaitre, the inquis'itor, 234 
I eonato (in Much Ado About No- 
thing), 159-60, 166-7 
I euntes (in The Winter 9 Tale), 46, 
171, 232, 252 

Lever, Charles, A Day's Ride, 32 
I ewin-Mannenng, Dor£, 34 
Lewis, faints, 149, 214 
I ighting Cy mbelme, 71 ; electric and 
gas, 2t I, 213; A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, 146; Romeo and 
Juliet, 191 The Tempest , 200 
Little Minuter, The (Barne), 34-$ 
Longaville (in Loves Labour's Lost), 

Longvd, Miss, 138 

Loraine, Robert, 50 

Lo\es Labour Lost, 10, 31, *33’-$, 

1 5 5 

Lucio (111 Measure for Measure), 134, 
144, 155-6 

Lucius (m Cymbeltne), 69, 74, 93 
Lucius (in Julius Caesar ), 127 
Lugg, W., 133 
Luna (Browning), 205 
Lyceum productions, 213, 263; 

Irving’s, 57, *62, 70, 75, 80, 102, 
136,200-201, 206; Forbes-Robert- 
son's, 6or6i, 1 01-2 
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Lysander (in A Midsummer Night s 
Dream), 147-8, 154 

Macaulay, T. B., 240 
Macbeth, 47, 58, 176, 221-3, 231, 
248-9; Barry Sullivan as, 58, 280; 
Irving as, 59; amateur acting, 

137- 8; Mollison as, 139-40; 
Hackett as, 140, 142; blank verse 
of, 239 

Macbeth, 17, 136-43, 216, 254; of 
Shakespeare Reading Society, 
136-9; of Hackett, 140; comedy 
in, 259. See al so Macbeth 
Macbeth, Lady: character of, 1^, 142, 
254; Lilldh McCarthy as, 136, 

138- 9; Eleanor Calhoun as, 139- 
40; Mrs Pdtrick Campbell as, 
140-43 

McCarthy, Lillah, 136, 138-9 
Macduff (in Mcu beth ), 138, 140 
Mackail, J. M., 142 f 
Macklin, F. IT , 182 
McLeay, Funklin, 126-9, 173 
Macready, Willnm, 5S-9 
MacStinger, Mis (in Dombey and 
Son), 257 

Madness: of Ophelid, 102; Shake- 
speare's sympathetic attitude to, 
97 

Maeterlinck, Maurice, 246; settings 
for pldys of, 201, 20? 

Malcolm (in Macbeth ), 140 
Malvoho (in Twelfth Night), 206, 271 
Man and Superman, 14, 230-33, 257 
Manning, Ambrose, 173 
Mansfield, Richard, 184-6 
Mantalini, Alfred (in Nicholas Ntckle - 

257 

Marcellus (in Hamlet ), 104 
Margaret (in Richard 111 ), 180, 182 
Mariana (in Measure for Measure), 

240 

Mark Antony: see Antony 
Marlowe, Christophei, 137, 220, 228 
Marriott, Alice, 262 
Martin-Harvey, Sir John, 107 


Marx, Karl, 229 

Masque: in Cymbeline, 81 ; of Hymen, 
51 

Meads, Ernest, 34 

Measure for Measure, 144, 240; study 
of life and character, 16, 26, 45, 
266; character of Lucio in, 134, 
1 5 5 — ^ 

Mellish, Fuller, 77 
Mellon, Ada, 41 

Melodrama* of Cymbeline , 72; of 
Julius Caesar, 125; modern, 201, 
206, 259; Othello , 171; of plots, 
231 

Mendelssohn, Fch\, 117, 154 
Aid chant of Venice, The , 58, 59, 
75> 155,269 

Mercutio (in Romeo and Julia), 20; 
inconsistent of, 17; rascality of, 
134, 155-6, Coghlan as, 188-90, 
192; amiteur's fortitude in pait, 
195 

A ferry IV n es oj Windsor, The , 122, 
145 

Messah (in Jihus Cacsat), 130 
Meyerbcct, Giacomo, 226, 229 
Micav her, Wilkins (tn David Copper- 
field), 232 

Michelangelo, 225, 226 
Middle 4gcs, rediscovered in nine- 
teenth century, 225, 234 
Middle clashes, 125, 234 
Midsumtnc r Night's Dream , A, 13, 
30, 201; Daly's pioduction of, 
20, 146-51, 214; Benson's pro- 
duction of, 152-4 
Mill, J. S., 229 
Millard, Evelyn, 127 
Milton, Maud, 154 
Miranda (in The Tempest ), 218, 257 
Misanthrope, Le (Moli£re), 242, 259 
Moli&re, 14, 242-3; Le Festin de 
Pierre , 224, 242, 259; Le Misan- 
thrope, 242, 259 

Mollison, William, 41, 119, 139-40 
Mommsen, Theodore, 227-8 
Monks (in Oliver Twist), 231 
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Morris, Mrs Herbert, 34 
Morris, William, 153, 225, 230 
Mortimer, Lady (in 1 Henry IV), 
120 

Morton, Maddison, Box and Cor, 82 
Mozart, W. A., 119, 142, 195; 

additic ns to Handel’s Messiah, 83; 
Don Giovanni , 106, 156, 163, 166, 
181, 224; Twelfth Mass, 213; Die 
Zaubeiflote, 230 

Much Ado About Nothing, 134, 155- 
70, 183, 189, 230, 249, 273, 274; 
Irvine’s production of, 136, 159, 
205; AlcxanckTs production of, 
158-60; Tree’s production of. 
160-68; Ellen Teiry’s production 
of, 169 

Mimro, Miss, 138 
Munru, Patrick, 34 
Murry, John Middleton, 16 
Music, arrangements, 83-4; as nine- 
teenth-century clue to understand- 
ing Shakespeare, 29, 37, 106, 156- 
7, 172; comparison with Beet- 
hoc en. 70, 193, Verdi, 274, 

Wagnei, 273; drama and opera, 174 
-5; early works of composers 
imitative, 226; Mendelssohn and 
authors, 117; Mozart and the actor, 
1 1 9, 142, 195; Shakespeare’s 

verse and the organ, 128; in per- 
formances of Shakespeare, 207-8: 
All's Well That End \ Well , 33; 
Antony and Cleopatra , 41 ; As You 
Like It , 44 IT., 51; The Comedy of 
Errors, 61 ; Cymbeline , 79; Hamlet , 
108; Julius Caesar , 130; Richard 
Ilf 184; The Tempest , 200, 202; 
Twelfth Night , 207-8; The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona , 212-13 

National Theatre, 215 
Neilson, Julia, 50, 158-60 
Neville, Henry, 166-7 
New Shakspere Society, 9, 203 
Nietzsche, Friedrich, 183 


Norfolk, Duke of (in Richard 7 / 7 ), 
178 

Nurse (in Romeo and Juliet), 190 

Obcrammergau Passion Play, 205 
Oberon (in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream), 146, 153 

Octavius Caesar (in Antony and Cleo - 
paira), 41, 223 
Oedipus complex, 1 1 3 
Olivet (in As You Like It), 50, 54 
Olivia (in Twelfth Night), 206 
Ophelia (in Hamlet), 58, 100, 103-4, 
113, 257; Mrs Patrick Campbell 
102, 106-7; Lily Hanbury as, 
115-16; Hamlet’s behaviour to, 
217 

Orlando (in As You like It), 44; 
character of, 46, 4S; Alexander as, 
50-51; Gould as, 54-5; badinage 
of, 134 

Orsino (in Twelfth Night), 20 6 
Osric (in Hamlet), 107 
OteVo (Verdi), 174 
Othello, 247-8, 252-3; Barry Sulli- 
\ an as, 58; Wilson Barrett as, 
172-4; words of, 171-2, 175, 273 
Othello, 17, 58, 122, 170, 171-5, 201, 
247-8, 250-33* 272, 273; word- 
music of, 2c 171-2 
Our Corner (magazine), io, 133 
Oxfozd University Dramatic Society, 
193-5 

Pandarus (in Troilus and Cressida), 
204 

Paris (in Romeo and Juliet), 191, 269 
Parolles (in AWs Well That Ends 

mil), 32, 34, 97, 232 

Partridge (in Tom Jones), 267 
Pearson, Hesketh, letter to, 219-20 
Pecksniff (in Martin Chutflewit ), 49 
Pedro, Don (in Much Ado About 
Nothing ), 159, 167 
Peer Gynt (Ibsen), 224, 245, 275 
Pen Portraits and Reviews , 269-70 
Percy, Lady<in 1 Henry IV ), 120 
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Percyval, Wigney, 173 
Perdita (in The Winter's Tale ), 257 
Petruchio (in The Taming of the 
Skrew)y 122, 196, 257; character of, 
197-8 

Phebe (in As You Like It), 50 

Phelps, Samuel, 32 

Philario (m Cymbeline ), 77, 85-6 

Phillips, Kate, 50, 120 

Pilgrim s Progress , The, 232, 239-40; 

dramatization of, 238 
Pinero, Sir Arthur, 10, 57, 60, 139 
Pisamo (in Cymbeline ), 63-5, 68-9, 
74, 77; in ‘ Cymbeline Refimshed’, 
89 

Pistol, 26, 97, 122, 1 61, 232 
Plato, 230 
Playgoers’ Club, 56 
Plays Pleasant y 228 
Plays Unpleasant , 228, 265-6 
Plot: accidents and, 247; curse of 
serious drama, ifz ; farce plot of 
Othello , 175; wretched plot of 
Much Ado About Nothing , 164 
Poel, William, 277; The Tempest of, 
21, 200-202; productions of 

Elizabethan drama by, 79, 193; 
Twelfth Night of, 205-7; as editor 
of ‘standard’ text, 279-81 
Poins (in Hentj IV), 100, 121, 255 
Polonius (m Hamlet) , 103, 107, 116, 
224; killing of, 96, 99, 1 14 
Pope, Alexander, 213 
Portia (in Julius Caesar ), 130 
Posthumus (in Cymbeline), 67, 70, 
74, 238; orders Imogen’s murder, 
64-5, 68, 81; in ‘Cymbeline 
Refinished’, 86-91, 94-5 
Production: see Cutting; Lighting; 
Staging 

Prospero (in The Tempest ), 47, 218, 
220, 232, 257 

Proteus (in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona), 213 
Prout, Samuel, 21 1 
Puck (in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream)) 20, 146-7, 153 


Punch and Judy, 176 

Queen (in Cymbeline ), 69, 74, 75, 77, 
81 

Quickly, Mrs, 118, 120, 222 
Quintessence of Ibsenism , The, 12, 

1 21, 247 

Quixote, Don, 230 

Raleigh, Professor Sii Walter, 16 
Rehan, Ada, 151; as Viola, 30, 213; 
as Rosalind, 44-6; as Helena, 

1 49—5 1 ; as Juha, 214 
‘ Religion of the Pianoforte, rhe’,262 
Res/ke, fean cle, 190 
Richaid IT, "Tree as, 162, 270 
Richard //, 161-2^ 234, 270-71 
Richard III: Irving as, 176-7, 180- 
81; how Shaw saw him, 182-3; 
an inconsistent villain, 183, 231, 
248, 253; Mansfield as, 184-6 
Richard 111 , 176-86, 218, 231, 248, 
253; Irving’s production, 70, 79, 

176- 82; Mansfield’s production, 
184-6; Cibber’s version of, 80, 

177- 9, !85-6, 263 

Richmond, Earl of (in Richard III), 
180, 183 

Ring of the Niblung , The (Wagner), 
220, 224-5, 2 73> 2 74 
Robertson, Ian, 105-6 
Robertson, T. W., Ours, 33 
Robey, Ceorge, 274 
Robinson, Frederic, 77 
Rodeiigo (in Othello ), 170, 173 
Romeo, 189-90, 192; Forbes- 

Robertson as, 190-91; Irving as, 
1 9 1, 269; amateur performance of, 
195 

Romeo and Juliet , 187—95, 218, 260, 
269; Forbes-Robertson's produc- 
tion, 187-93; amateur production, 
193-5; acting versions of, 80, 263. 
See alto Mercutio 

Rorke, Kate, as Helena, 30, 152, 154 
Rorke, Mary, 185 

Rosalind (in As You Uke It), a 6, 
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134, *J7J Ada Rehan as, 44-6, 1 5 1 ; 
Julia Neilson as, 50; Dorothea 
Baird as, 53 

Rosaline (in Loves Labour's Lost\ 
134 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstem (in 
Harriet] ), 97, 99, 103-4, 109 
Rousillon, Countess of (in All's Well 
That Ends Well), 31, 34, 218 
Rowe, Nicholas, 114 
Roze, Raymond, 130 
Rusk in, John, 27; Seven Lamps of 
Architecture , 237 
Ryan, T. E., 188 

Saint Joan , 14, 124, 234-5 
Salvmi, Tommaso, 100, 262 
Scenery, stage: Julius Caesar , 129; 
Macbeth , 141; Much Ado About 
Nothing , 168-9; realistic, 201; 

Romeo and Juliet , 188—9; The 
Tempest , 200-20 1; Twelfth Night , 
21 1 ; The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
213 

Scott, Clement, 40 
Scott, Sir Walter, 12, 73, 165, 283 
Shakespeare, William: word-music 
of, 18-20, 26, 29-30, 36, 46, 62, 
128-9, *35, 15^7, 165, 

184, 192-3, 252, 273; earlier and 
later work contrasted, 19, 52, 117; 
social standing of, 25, 117-18, 
215-16, 219; his lack of philo- 
sophy, 27, 221, 230-32; villains of, 
170, 173, 183, 251-3; life and 
character of, 215-16, 218-19; 

pessimism of, 216, 221-2, 230; his 
attitude to women, 217; and his 
mother, 217-18; early death of, 
219-20; faults of characterization 
of, 231-2, 234, 250-55 ; contrasted 
with Bunyan, 232-3, 238-41; 
morality of; 236-7; contrasted with 
Brieux, 242—3; contrasted with 
Moli&re, 242; dramatic art of, 
247-9; women of, 203, 257; his 
debt to Burbage, 258; ’romantic’ 


acting of plays of, 267-8; jokes 
of, 274; texts of, 277-81; con- 
trasted with Ibsen: see Ibsen, 
Henrik; contrasted with Shaw: 
see Shaw, George Bernard 
Shakespeare Reading Society, 136, 
r 93 

‘Shakes Versus Shav*, 10, 282-5 
Shaw, George Bernard: his assets as 
Shakespeare critic, 9-10, 18-19; 
pnejudices of, 11-18; separates 
form and content of plays, 17-18; 
on acting, 20, 267-8 ( see also 
Acting) ; his concern for pro- 
duction, 20-21, 129-30, 146-8, 
262-4; twelve-point credo of, 
25-7; on adaptations and cuttings, 
32-3, 51-2, 68-9, 75-6, 1 12-13, 
148-9, 163, 167, 209-11, 224, 262- 
4, 272-6; musical instances of, 
52, 83-4, 1 17, 1 19, 156, 166, 193, 
219 -20, 229, 273 ; on stage settings, 
7 h 77, >74, 187-9, 200-201, 

211-12; on long runs, 108—10; 
on staging, 205-7; compares 
himself to Shakespeare, 12, 18, 
73, 219-20, 221-9; on art an d 
technical ability, 224-7; on 
publication of plays, 264, 265-6 
Shelley, P. B,, 226/230 
Sheridan, R. B., The School for Scan- 
dal , 261 

Short Stories , Scraps and Shavings , 
250 

Shylock (in The Merchant of V mice), 
59; Irving as, 75, 269 
Siddons, Sarah, 13*6, 141 
Silvia (in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona ), 210, 213-14 
Sly, Christopher, 198-9 
Smike (in Nicholas Nickleby), 120, 
231 

Smith, C. Aubrey, 51 
Socrates, 230 

Sonnets (Shakespeare), 217 
Staging, 191; The Comedy of Errors 9 
61; kind of stage, 205-6, 207; 
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184 

Stephano (in The Tempest ), 161 
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Stoll, E. E., 11 
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Theatie, 80; Hamlet at, 112 
Strindberg, J. A., 222 
Stuart-Glennie, J. S., 225 
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with, 58-9, 269; as Hamlet, 58, 
99-100, 262; as'Macbeth, 58, 280; 
cited as warning to Ada Rehan, 
149-51 ; as RichcrdjUI, 178-9, 183 
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Swain, Lillian, 146 
Swift, Jonathan, 222 
Swinburne, Algernon, 162 

Taming of the Shrew, The , 102, 122, 
151, 196-9, 257 

Tappertit, Simon (in Barnaby Rudge), 
126, 230 

Tate, Nahum, 13 

Tearsheet, Doll (in 1 Henry IV), 118 
Telbin, William, 21 1 
Telbin, William L., 213 
Tempest , The , 21, 47, 161, 200-202, 
218, 220, 232, 257; masque in, 81; 
songs from, 207-8 
Temple Shakespeare, edited by Sir 
Israel Gollancz, 33 
Terry, Ellen, 42, 50, 188; letteis to, 
12, 62-72, 101, 169; as Imogen, 
62-72, 77-8, 272; Much Ado About 
Nothing ■, production of, 169 
Terry, Fred, 150 

Thackeray, W. M., 27", 221, 222, 257 
Theseus (in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream), 147-8, 153 


Thorpe, Courtenay, 105, 116 
Three Plays for Puritans , 221, 228 
Titania (in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream), 147 
Titus Andronicus, 74 
Todgers, Mrs (in Martin Chutflewit), 
214 

Tolstoy, Leo, 83, 230, 259 
‘Tolstoy: Tragedian or Comedian?*, 
259-61 

Touchstone (in As You Like It), 46, 
47-8, 51, 274 
Tourneur, Cyril, 137 
Tragedy, 259-61 
Tragi-comedy, 259-61 
Tree, Sir Herbert Betrbohm: Shake- 
speare productions of, 60, 160-62, 
270-71, 272; and The Taming of 
the Shrew, 1 02, 1 98-9 ; Henry IVoi, 
1 17-21; as Falstaff, 119-20, 161; 
Julius Caesar of, 125, 130; as 
Antony, 126, 127-9; Much Ado 
About Nothing of, 160-68 ; Richard 
II of, 161-2, 270; as Benedick, 
162, 164, 167—8; Hamlet of, 263; 
as Malvolio, 270-71; Othello of, 
272 

Tree, Lady Helen Maud, 120, 127 
Troilus and Cressida , 203-4, 227; 
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in, 259 
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Twain, Mark, 234 

Twelfth Night or What You Will, 
46, 122, 271; naming of, 25-6; 
dramatic poetry of, 30; Daly’s 
production of, 30, 207-8; PoeFs 
production of, 205-7 
Twentieth Century Bible, 163 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, The, 82, 
1 5 1, 216; Daly’s production of, 
189, 209-14 
Turner, J. M. W., 230 
Tyars, Frank, 68, 77 
Tybalt (in Romeo and Juliet), 190, 195 
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Othello, 174-5 

Verges (in Much Ado About Nothing), 
T59, 167-8 

Vernon, W. H., 50, 160 
Viola (in Twelfth Night), 46, 206 
Vivisection, Shakespeare's detesta- 
tion of, 81 

Volumnia (in Coriolanus ), 218 
Vortigern (Ireland), 83 

Wagner, Richard, 40, 73, 83-4, 157, 
166, 184, 226, 246, 258; Europe’s 
last tragic poet, 260; Rienfi, 226; 
The Ring, 220, 224-5, 273, 274; 
Tannhauser, 81; Walkiirenritt , 39, 
75 , 273 

Walkley, A. B., 154, 184 
Waller, Lewis: as Hotspur, 118-19; 
as Brutus, 126-7 
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Wheeler, Frank, 50 
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William (in As You Like It), 54, 120 
Williams, D. J., 120 
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